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WHY WE ARE DISAPPOINTED. 


L. P. JACKS. 
I. 


Tart the Treaty of Peace has caused a general disappointment 
hardly admits of dispute. Disappointment is to be read not 
only in that large section of the press, in all nations, which 
openly attacks the Treaty as giving us a bad peace, but equally 
in the other which defends it as giving us a good one. For 
a peace which requires so much defence and puts so severe 
a tax on the ingenuity of its defenders is clearly not the kind 
of peace in which they, any more than their opponents, can 
find a rea] satisfaction. 

There is reason to suspect that not only the general public 
but the authors of the Peace themselves are disappointed with 
the results of their labours. What they think of it in their 
innermost minds we are not, of course, permitted to know; 
shining candour is not a mark of modern statesmanship. Even 
President Wilson, whose superior candour led him, before the 
Treaty was framed, to lay down the Fourteen Points, has said 
nothing to indicate that he is greatly satisfied with the result. 
His appeals, as I read them, take the form of urging us to make 
the best of a bad job. Much the same may be said of Mr Lloyd 
George, Lord Robert Cecil, and General Smuts. Mr Lloyd 
George, defending the Treaty before the House of Commons, 
presented an elaborate argument to prove that it was just. 
A really just treaty would have needed no such defence, and 
the vehemence of Mr George’s argument suggests that he 
was aware of this. Lord Robert Cecil has been apologising 
for the Treaty ever since it was framed, and a mind like-his 
can hardly be unaware of the implication. As for General 
Smuts, his reasons for signing the Treaty may be gathered by 
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anyone who will read between the lines of the appeal he 
addressed to the public just before leaving for South Africa. 
He signed because not signing would have been the greater 
evil—in which, no doubt, he was not alone. In all these 
utterances we look in vain for a firm belief that the Peace 
Treaty has been built upon the rock. The most hopeful thing 
they say to us is that if we take the situation in a right spirit 
all will come well in the end—a doctrine which holds true 
of misfortune in general. What we hoped for was a Peace 
which should help us to take things in the right spirit. A 
Peace which itself betrays the wrong spirit, and can only be 
made effective by being taken in the right, leaves us worse off 
than we were before, and is indeed the thing we dreaded most 
of all. What civilisation needs in the present state of its 
affairs is, precisely, an object-lesson in the right spirit, and for 
six long months our eyes have been turned upon Paris in the 
hope that it would be forthcoming. Had it been produced, 
the effect would have been most salutary, not only on in- 
ternational politics but on the social conflicts which are now 
threatening us with a more disastrous form of war than that 
from which we have just emerged. The failure to produce 
it is the summary cause of our disappointment, which grows 
the more bitter when the authors of the Treaty ask us to 
redeem its errors by showing “the right spirit.” That is what 
they should have done themselves. Are we not all growing 
a little tired of the type of statesmanship which creates “ bad 
jobs,” or allows them to be created, and then appeals to the 
public to make the best of them ? 

The reasonableness of our disappointment is of course 
conditioned by the nature of our previous expectations. So 
far as these were exaggerated or absurd we have no just cause 
of complaint. And it must be confessed that the idealism, 
so plentifully displayed during the war in those who “did 
their bit ” by reconstructing the world from their study chairs, 
was frequently marked by an extraordinary want of common 
sense and by ignorance of elementary psychological fact. 
Indeed it is a remarkable circumstance, and one that goes far 
to explain our present disappointment, that during the whole 
course of the war, which has been so scientific in other respects, 
psychology has been treated with a neglect which is hardly 
distinguishable from contempt, and this in spite of the fact 
that it holds the key to every one of the major problems to 
which the war has given rise. In the early months of the 
struggle it was a common saying that the Germans were 
ignorant of psychology. In this there was a measure of truth, 
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but subsequent events seem to indicate that the charge must 
now be extended to the whole body of the belligerents. And 
nowhere has this ignorance of pyschology been more apparent 
than among the idealists, in all countries, who were dreaming 
of a “new world” that was to come into being through the 
action of political peacemakers. ‘That a polyglot assembly 
of statesmen, representing the very traditions that needed 
reform, would suddenly turn their backs on the habits of 
thought in which they had been trained was in the highest 
degree improbable. Yet the whole literature of “reconstruc- 
tion,” so much of which has already become a dead letter, 
shows abundant evidence of a widespread belief that some- 
thing of the kind was going to happen. The scantiest ac- 
quaintance with the psychology of habit would have convinced 
us from the first that all expectations resting on such a basis 
were doomed to disappointment. And, we may add, they 
deserved the disappointment which they have now incurred. 
There were others, again, who staked their hopes on the 
emergence of a dominating personality ; and when President 
Wilson began his policy of active intervention, many believed 
they had found their man. But in fairness to President Wilson, 
and to all others who have failed to manifest the dominating 
influence expected of them, it should be remembered that the 
conditions with which they were faced were exceptionally 
difficult to dominate. It is characteristic of the modern man 
to clamour for “a great leader,” and at the same time to make 
up his mind not to be “led” by anybody, if he can help it. 
Hence the difficulty of our times is not so much in finding 
the leaders as in finding the followers who will consent to be 
led. A world conference of modern politicians would present 
this difficulty in its acutest form. We have here to deal with 
a mass of exceptionally recalcitrant material, and it may well 
be doubted if human greatness—sacred personalities apart— 
has ever yet appeared in a form sufficiently potent to 
“ dominate” a complex of wills so various, so self-assertive, so 
deeply resolved to submit to nobody. When we thought of 
Mr Wilson as a possible “ great man” overpowering the Paris 
Conference by the vigour of his moral idealism, we ought at 
the same time to have reckoned up the other great men, or 
would-be great men, whose consent to a back seat would have 
to be obtained; and I think we should have found that the 
total was zero. The trouble arose not from the absence of a 
great leader, but from the presence of too many candidates for 
the same position. It was inevitable that they would tend to 
neutralise each other’s personalities, and produce a result which 
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was not on the level of the “ greatness” of any one of them, but 
a kind of lowest common measure of the greatness of them all. 
In supposing therefore, as many of us did suppose, that Mr 
Wilson’s greatness would dominate the situation we took 
account of only one of its factors, ignored the psychological 
reactions he was certain to encounter, and exposed ourselves 
once more to a deserved disappointment. 

Had unlimited time been at the disposal of Mr Wilson and 
of his sympathisers, it is possible that he might have effected the 
conversion of the worldly-minded diplomats who surrounded 
him. But unlimited time was not at his disposal ; the nations 
were in no mood to brook delay, and an immense chorus of 
voices was clamouring for a speedy decision. An amount of 
business inconceivably vast had to be cleared off at high pressure, 
and most of it was of a kind in which the intrusion of the 
moral idealist is apt to be resented. It is hard to conceive of 
an atmosphere more unfavourable to the political prophet, or 
of conditions in which his rejection could be more confidently 
predicted. That Mr Wilson was rejected is more than I would 
venture to say; but he certainly would have been had he 
refused accommodation to the forces opposed to his principles. 
All of which might easily have been foreseen had we taken the 
trouble to read the conditions in pyschological terms. When 
the conflict between old principles and new is hurried to a 
decision by external pressure, as it was in the present instance, 
the old invariably get the best of it. Habit is on their side; 
and international politics are rooted in habits to a degree of 
which idealists have hardly formed an adequate conception. 
To suppose, as many of us did, that their force could be broken 
by a few months of ethical propaganda, or even by the shock 
and suffering of the war, was a misreading of human nature for 
which we are paying a just penalty in our present disappoint- 
ment. We ought to have foreseen that the immensity of the 
business to be transacted would leave the Conference with no 
leisure for idealism and in no mood to embark upon moral 
adventures. We ought to have foreseen that the tendency 
would be to seek solutions on traditional lines as the easiest 
way out of the intolerable confusion; that in the process of 
adjusting a multitude of differences so vast and unmanageable, 
the ethical movement would be not upwards but downwards, 
until the ground of agreement was finally reached on the level 
of the accepted, the habitual, the commonplace. Safety was 
the watchword of the Conference: its mind worked in terms of 
safeguards, precautions, penalties, deterrents. Of peace-making, 
which is the most gracious of all the arts, being founded on 
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charity (as defined by St Paul), it seems to have had no adequate 
notion. Its thoughts were centred on peace-keeping—a rude 
and negative process which works by means of external 
restraints, mostly ineffective, on the motives which lead to 
war. This decline towards the commonplace, as the only 
possible ground of agreement, is equally apparent in the 
“justice” of the Peace, which Mr Lloyd George is so anxious 
to vindicate. Of the higher justice, which is kindred to pity, 
there is no trace. Agreement was found in the idea of punish- 
ment for wrong—the lowest, the least adequate, but the most 
widely accepted, of the many forms which the conception of 
justice can assume. All this was to be expected. At least 
it “ will surprise nobody who has ever heard of original sin.” 
But while at many points the prevailing disappointment is 
due to the causes I have mentioned, there remains an important 
residuum which cannot be so dismissed. Not all the hopes that 
have been frustrated were foolish. Behind the millennial 
dreamers who have been so much in evidence during the war, 
there was and still remains a large body of moderate and sober- 
minded people whose demands took a much more reasonable 
form. Fully aware of the enormous difficulties which the best- 
intentioned statesmanship would have to surmount, these 
people were far from expecting that the end of the war would 
be immediately followed by the sudden birth of a new era in 
politics, morality, religion, or anything else. They knew that 
the Peace would bear traces of having originated at a passionate 
moment in the world’s history. They knew that from the 
nature of the case it could not be in all respects a work of pure 
reason nor of pure morality. They knew that the war, which 
was giving rise on the one hand to so much noble idealism, 
was also liberating powerful forces of a contrary nature, and 
that particular statesmen, however lofty their own motives 
might be, would not be able to escape wholly from the sinister 
ressures behind and around them. ‘They knew, moreover, that 
it was not possible to evolve a perfect working instrument all 
at once out of so vast a multiplicity of conflicting interests. 
At all these points moderate men were prepared to allow a 
generous margin for imperfection and failure. Indeed, when 
the nature of the business before the Conference became more 
fully known, it seemed doubtful at times whether the human 
mind, either singly or collectively, possessed the intellectual 
powers necessary for dealing with a situation so unimaginably 
complex and dangerous. Most assuredly they were not forth- 
coming. It has been a common saying that the men engaged 
in the Conference were not big enough, either intellectually or 
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morally, for their work. This, I think, is true; but moderate 
men have not forgotten that the work in question was on a 
scale of difficulty beyond any against which human powers 
have previously had to match themselves. The intellectual 
powers were out of their depth. 

And yet it is precisely in circumstances such as these, when 
the human entanglement is at its worst, and the mechanical 
method has broken down, and “policy” has come to the end 
of its limited tether— it is precisely then that noble minds 
perceive their opportunity and take it. For, as every 
psychologist knows, the mechanical method which devises 
‘instruments ” for the regulation of motive and desire, and the 
“policy” upon which these inventions are founded, have at 
best but a secondary function in human life. Happily the 
power man has to control his destiny is not confined to the 
narrow area indicated by such conceptions. Other methods 
are at his disposal for bringing harmony out of the chaos of 
wills, and never in the history of the world has a larger oppor- 
tunity been given for their exercise. ‘These methods will be 
found described by St Paul in his thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 


II. 


We live in an age when quarrelling has become a chief 
occupation of mankind. Man is by nature a quarrelsome 
animal, and “ civilisation,” far from eradicating this tendency, 
as under happier auspices it might have done, has on the one 
hand multiplied the motives to quarrelling, and on the other 
provided both individuals and communities with new facilities 
for conducting the business of strife. It has been too com- 
monly assumed that the organisation of society by drawing 
men more closely together would bring them to likeminded- 
ness and to a unitary purpose. And so no doubt it would 
have done, and may yet do, if men were to organise for the 
pursuit of any noble aim, for art or beauty, or joy or religion, 
or the education of the human spirit. On any of these 
grounds men would inevitably discover their common interest, 
and a spirit of friendly co-operation would grow up of its own 
accord. But they have chosen instead to organise for the pro- 
duction and acquisition of material wealth. The rights of 
property, which are the most dubious and the most provocative 
of dispute, have become the typical form of human right. By 
organising on this ground society has taught its members to 
discover, not their unity, but their differences ; and at the same 
time created means and opportunities for asserting the differ- 
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ences to the uttermost. Whether the process of “bringing 
men together” leads to friendship or enmity depends on the 
purpose in view. If the purpose is the acquisition of wealth, 
the tendency to quarrel among the seekers will increase with 
their proximity and with the growing knowledge of each other’s 
designs which proximity brings; in which case it were wiser, 
in the interests of peace, to keep them as far apart as possible. 
A miser, for example, is always a solitary person, condemned 
to isolation by the nature of his calling. He must needs live 
like a spider if he is to live at all. A guild or league of misers 
is clearly an impossible conception; and this holds true of 
miserly communities and miserly civilisations as well as of 
miserly individuals. ‘They gain nothing in the way of friend- 
ship or goodwill by learning to know one another, by meeting 
one another every day, by reading of each other’s doings in the 
daily papers, or by sitting together at a round table, with 
telephones at their elbows. On the contrary, the more contact 
is established between greedy forces the more certain they are 
to fall out. And thus it is that modern civilisation by in- 
creasing contact has developed that quarrelsome spirit, both 
internecine and international, which has become so marked a 
feature of the present age, and has found its great expression 
in the recent war. What then, we may well ask, would be 
gained by forming a League of Nations if we are still to be 
faced by the certainty that as they learn to know one another 
more they will also learn, as covetous nations needs must 
do, to like one another less ? 

Surely we were entitled to expect that the collective 
wisdom of the world’s greatest statesmen would pay some 
regard to these conditions—that they would view their task 
in its connexions with the general needs of a covetous and 
strife-ridden age, and do their best to make their work a model 
of conciliatory method, set as it were at the apex of the world’s 
affairs. Important as it may have been to vindicate the 
claims of punitive justice, it was infinitely more important to 
set an example not only to the new States that were being 
created, but to the factions, class interests, and predatory 
movements which are everywhere threatening disaster to the 
fabric of human society. The call for a generous spirit was 
clear and urgent beyond all else that the occasion demanded. 
But it was not heeded. With an amazing lack of the sense of 
proportion, the mind of the peacemakers allowed itself to be 
dominated by a conception not only without value as a peace- 
making instrument, but highly dangerous in such a connexion 
——that namely of justice as it is understood in the Criminal 
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Courts. A worse starting-point for the work in hand could 
hardly have been found, and the result has been to produce a 
model which will not bear imitation. There need be no 
hesitation in saying that if the model were widely followed 
in dealing with the many forms of internal strife that now 
threaten the integrity of States, disaster would be inevitable. 
Suppose, for example, that the “war” between Labour and 
Capital were to come to a definite result in the victory 
of the former, and that victorious Labour in imposing its 
terms upon vanquished Capital should proceed after the 
manner of the peacemakers of Paris. The war which was 
to end war ought surely to have ended in a manner very 
different from this. 

Here it is that we reach the grounds of. legitimate dis- 
appointment. The heroism with which the war had made us 
familiar led us to hope that the Peace would display at least 
some traces of the same quality—and the value of a trace 
would have been enormous. We look for it in vain, and are 
left with the impression of an anticlimax to an heroic episode 
in the history of the world. 


II. 


Broadly speaking, the Treaty falls into two sections : the first 
dealing with the League of Nations, and the second with the 
conquered foe. A third section might be found in the clauses 
which deal with the creation of new States; but as these are 
mostly formed out of the territories of the vanquished, the 
twofold division is sufficient. 

The wisdom of including the creation of the League and 
the imposition of terms on the conquered in a single document 
has been gravely doubted from the first; and as things have 
turned out it would seem that the doubt was justified. On 
one condition only was it possible to effect so difficult a com- 
bination—the simple condition that the spirit, motives, and 
a applied to the one thing should be in complete 

armony with those applied to the other. If justice, faith, 
reason, and mutual respect were to be the keynote of the 
League, then passion, mistrust, and fear must not be suffered 
to influence, still less to dominate, the terms imposed on the 
conquered foe. The mere suspicion that these motives were 
active must be avoided at all costs. A degree of mutual con- 
fidence among the nations far higher than existed either before 
the war or at the end of it, had to be created; failing which, it 
was clear from the outset that no League of Nations, however 
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ingeniously contrived its “machinery” might be, would have 
the least chance of success. ‘To create this feeling would have 
been difficult enough even if the formation of the League had 
been the only problem before the Conference. It was rendered 
enormously more difficult by conjunction with the other, in 
which, from the nature of things, passion and unreason were 
certain to be clamorous. To provide a common ethos for two 
objects so disparate in their nature, the first born of a lofty 
idealism, the second so liable to be swayed by motives of greed 
and revenge; to accomplish with the one hand a work of 
reconciliation among the peoples, and with the other to deal 
out justice to an offender who had become a focus for hatred 
and been judged in advance; to do both things in such a 
spirit that each should reinforce its fellow—here was a task 
to put statesmanship to the test. This was the danger-point 
of the whole operation. It would have been better, a thousand 
times better, to forgo nine-tenths of the advantages which 
custom allows to the victor, and to err greatly on the side of 
lenience than to commit the contrary error of pressing the 
victor’s rights to their extreme limits. For the effect of taking 
this latter course could only be to confirm the prevalent belief 
in the selfishness of nations, a belief absolutely fatal to the 
project of a League, until some signal act of international 
generosity has proved it to be false. I do not say that this 
act would have been easy. It would have required a degree of 
courage parallel to that displayed by the allied peoples in the 
darkest days of the war, of which indeed it would have been a 
noble and fitting consummation. It would have alarmed the 
timid; it would have angered the rapacious; it would have 
fluttered the dovecots of journalism ; it would have caused a 
number of eminent persons to be denounced, for nine days, as 
“ pro-Germans”; but it would have laid a solid foundation 
for the League, and the hearts of the peoples would have 
leaped for joy. In short, it would have been the beginning 
of that “new era” which so many have prophesied as the 
sequel to the war, but which, as things now are, has still 
to begin. 

It has been wisely said that no great or worthy action ever 
roceeded from the motive of fear. Yet there is reason to 
elieve that fear is intensely active in the minds of the states- 

men who now rule mankind. It is a motive that grows with 
the increase of great possessions. Hence it is that the thing 
known as “ policy” (which I should be sorry to have to define), 
and international policy most of all, takes more and more the 
form of creating ‘‘safeguards,” whose ultimate object is the 
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protection of material wealth. It is noteworthy, for example, 
that Mr Lloyd George, when defending the Treaty in the 
House of Commons, laid much emphasis on the fact that “ the 
world has had a great fright.” One by one he pointed out 
the various ‘“‘ guarantees” provided by the Treaty against the 
future misconduct of nations; and when he came to the 
supplementary guarantee, in the compact of Great Britain 
and the United States to protect France against further 
attacks from Germany, he justified the whole mass of these 
precautions by appealing to the frightened state of the world. 
In this the Prime Minister unconsciously gave the key to the 
whole Treaty of Peace, and to the policy which has deter- 
mined its form. It is the product of a thoroughly frightened 
world. It represents the misgivings, the mistrusts, the dark 
suspicions, the apprehensions for the morrow, and the con- 
sequent incapacity for great action to which Governments are 
reduced when fear has taken possession of their souls. In the 
elaboration of its safeguards, its precautions, its guarantees, 
and, most of all, its penalties, we may read a profound distrust 
of mankind, of which the focus rests upon Germany and the 
penumbra extends over the whole body of nations. One is 
reminded of the man in Mark Twain’s story who was afraid 
of lightning. There was a lightning conductor at every 
corner of his house; they formed its principal feature; the 
whole structure bristled with them. At the first thunder- 
storm the conductors did their duty, attracted the lightning, 
and the house was wiped out of existence. 


IV. 


A paper contributed by Lord Robert Cecil to The League 
of Nations Journal for August seems to me to point the same 
moral. Lord Robert writes: “ Marshal Foch told a body of 
journalists the other day that the secret of victory was to 
have no doubts. In war he who doubts is lost. The maxim 
is true of all great enterprises. . . . The conception of the 
League of Nations is firmly rooted in the faith, the will, the 
humanity of millions of people, and they may be trusted to 
insist on such modifications of its structure as will cure its 
first defects.” 

This is admirable doctrine, though I cannot help thinking 
that the application of it is somewhat belated. It should have 
been preached, and effectively preached, to those who were 
engaged in drawing up the Treaty of Peace. It is they who 
should have been told to dismiss their doubts and fears. They 
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should have been warned against allowing either doubt or fear 
to become a predominant motive in determining the treatment 
allotted to the conquered foe, or in framing the measures that 
were intended to secure the peace of the world. Had this 
been effectively done, the public would have had less difficulty 
in resisting its doubts at the present moment. At least there 
would have been fewer doubts to resist. It is not so easy to 
dismiss them in regard to the working of-an instrument which 
shows so many signs of being itself the creation of a doubting, 
fearful mind. 

Had this propaganda against doubt and fear been launched 
at the right moment and taken to heart by the assembled 
statesmen of the world, who needed it far more than the 
peoples they represent, it is easy to imagine the difference that 
would have been made in the general form of the Peace. The 
nature of the terms imposed upon the Central Empires—the 
chief object of the doubts and fears in question—would have 
been brought more closely into line with the British tradition 
in dealing with a conquered foe, which is not based upon fear. 
The British are by no means averse to punish an enemy, but 
they have been generally satisfied with the punishment which 
consists in beating him to his knees on the field of battle, 
always a terrible form of punishment for a high-spirited nation. 
This done, our custom has been to regard the demands of 
punitive justice, to which, as I have said, we are not in- 
different, as in the main satisfied. To pursue punishment to 
the extreme limits which victory renders possible, to cripple 
the fallen foe so that he cannot rise, to deprive him of his self- 
respect, to penalise his unborn generations—all this is not only 
offensive to our dignity as a warrior people, but has come to be 
regarded, by enlightened statesmen, as opposed to the plainest 
dictates of common sense, as bad business of the most deplor- 
able kind. Had it been otherwise, the British Empire would 
never have come into existence. The statesmanship which 
has built up the Empire has perceived that mankind needs all 
its resources, economic, intellectual, and moral, for maintaining 
its footing on the planet, and that the British Empire had 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by the destruction of 
any part of the human heritage. Hence its principle has been 
to enlist the beaten foe, with whatever culture or power he 
might possess, under its own banners, and not to reduce him 
to a state of impotence or ruin. ‘This is the principle which 
many of us hoped would have a modest share in the making 
of the Peace. It is not that we were affected with tenderness 
for the Germans, nor that we were indifferent to their repent- 
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ance. But as Britons, with the history of the Empire behind 
us, we knew that spoliation was bad business and that any 
excess of punitive justice would not only fail of its object, but 
create immense obstacles to the repentance of Germany. And 
we naturally hoped that our companions in victory would be 
induced to profit by our experience, especially in regard to the 
foundation of the League. 

When, for example, the Sikhs had been conquered, what we 
said to them was, in effect, something like this: “‘ You people 
have proved yourselves good in using a gun. ‘Throw in your 
lot with us, and we will provide you with a better gun than 
you have ever used before.” That worked extremely well. 
In like manner we said to the Boers, “You people have shown 
great qualities. We desire their conservation, and promise you 
that within the Empire you shall have the widest scope for 
their exercise.” That also has worked well, for the result of it 
has been—General Smuts. Imagine, then, the difference that 
would have been made if a similar style, a similar attitude, had 
been adopted by the peacemakers of Paris to the conquered 
Germans. “You people,” they might have said, “have ex- 
cellent brains and have proved yourselves capable thinkers. 
Our terms as conquerors are that these thinking powers of yours, 
which you have hitherto abused, shall be passed on intact to 
the service of the society of nations we are now trying to form. 
We need your intellectual resources for the vast works we have 
in hand. Your faculty of organisation, your mental thorough- 
ness, your habits of discipline, and all else on which you base 
your claim to be a cultured nation, are now to enter a new 
service, where they will be cured of their attendant vices 
and provided with a higher field of exercise, and become a 
much-needed contribution in helping the world to” bring 
order out of the chaos which in the evil past you did so 
much to create.” 

When we remember the vast number of Generals they 
have, or recently had, in Germany, it is hardly possible to doubt 
that at least one of them may have in him the making of 
another General Smuts. Even if they can produce only one, 
that one, merely as a thinking force, would be worth more 
to the League of Nations than the Kaiser’s head or another 
thousand million of indemnity. The gravest charge that can 
be brought against the Peace is that, for the present at least, it 
closes the prospect of any such happy event. 


I submit, then, that we have just reasons for our disappoint- 
ment. None the less, let us heed Lord Robert Cecil’s advice, 
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and abstain from nursing our complaints. Thankful that 
things are not much worse than they are, as they certainly 
would have been without his presence and that of a few others 
like him at the Conference, let us resolve, as he bids us, to 
make the best of a bad job. Our political history has provided 
many opportunities of practising this virtue in the past; we 
are indeed far from being novices in this sort of thing. Doubt- 
less we can do it again. In the present instance, however, the 
“bad job” will not be made the best of until the whole 
structure of the Peace Treaty as well as its spirit has been 
fundamentally changed. What form the change must take 
has, I trust, been sufficiently indicated. 
L. P. JACKS. 


Oxrorpb. 


Vot. X VIII.—No. |. 2 





IS PROGRESS AN ILLUSION ? 
Mrs J. W. WOOTTON. 


THE word “ progress ” is in our age perpetually-on the lips both 
of thinkers and of those who retail for popular consumption 
the adulterated and unadulterated products of thought. The 
term has taken its rank as a catchword of philosophic and 
unphilosophic thought, affording renewed inspiration and hope 
to a world whose failures threaten to leave room for no philo- 
sophy but that of cynicism. But the very familiarity of the 
word “progress” tends to impede precision in its use or 
comprehension: whilst the odour of approbation associated 
with the conception of progress is possibly an even greater 
impediment to a careful scrutiny of the criterion by which the 
value of progress should be estimated. We can, however, 
never be too much alive to the necessity for criticism of our 
accepted ideas ; and it is on this ground that a tentative effort 
is made in what follows to examine into the nature of the 
current conceptions of progress, and the standard of value 
appropriate to their measurement in religious terms. 

At the outset it is essential to formulate at least a 
moderately accurate idea of what we are all talking about; 
to try to divest current conceptions of progress of some of 
their popular vagueness; to search for the distinctive char- 
acteristic of the process dignified by the name of progress ; 
and to distinguish the divers spheres (all usually to some 
extent implicit in the vulgar use of the word) in which this 
process is operative. 

Elaboration is perhaps by general consent the keynote of 
progress, whether this elaboration is intellectual or practical. 
From the intellectual standpoint it is the enlargement of our 
knowledge of those natural laws, by which apparently the 
processes of this universe are regulated, that looms large 


amongst the constituent elements of our conceptions of pro- 
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gress. And intimately correlated with this is that increasing 
complexity of human affairs which is the practical expression 
of our growing knowledge of, and command over, natural 
forces. Our intellectual development and our efforts to “ live 
up to it” go hand in hand, and are summed up in the term 
“ progress.” 

The existence of these types of development is a matter 
of unquestionable fact, admissible without prejudice to the 
further (and entirely distinct) question of how far, from a 
religious point of view, the laudatory term of progress is 
lawfully applicable to them. But it is just this further 
question which is of vital importance; and before it can be 
answered we need to make some inquiry into the religious 
significance of the development of our race. By the theist 
the expansion of intellectual knowledge is perhaps most simply 
described as a narrowing of the sphere in which the direct 
action of divine spirit upon the phenomena of this world is 
assumed. Between the spiritual first cause and the material 
effect of which our senses are aware, is interpolated a chain 
of cause and effect, whose existence is very generally acknow- 
ledged, and whose sequence is in some instances partially 
traceable. The diverse colouring of the human race and the 
devastations of the tempest are no longer the direct expressions 
of the Deity’s taste and anger. This much appears to be 
a matter of fact; with the important question of value of 
which it forms the data an attempt will be made to deal 
below. 

The more external manifestations of progress are akin to 
the intellectual in their religious bearings. The same phrase— 
“the interposition of stages "—may, without undue violence, be 
used to describe the influence of either on the relationship 
between the theist and his God. The growing complexity of 
even the simple life; the absorbing interest of the ever- 
widening sphere of human activities; the imperative demands 
of modern industrialism; and the increasingly artificial char- 
acter of social relations—are features of modern existence 
which interpose themselves between the nakedness of the 
human spirit and its Creator. 

Let us now make an attempt to apply religious categories 
of value to this twofold process of elaboration. We may 
leave aside for the moment the question how far we are 
justified in assuming that along with the elaboration of know- 
ledge and the business of living there is progress also in moral 
standards and their practical realisation; how far the spread 
of humanitarian ethics accompanies the development of the 
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ages; and how far our progress, in diminishing the sum total 
of human misery, is justified by utilitarian standards. For 
our present business is primarily with the religious aspects of 
progress, and only secondarily with its moral and utilitarian 
features, in so far as these are closely bound up with the 
former. 

Now we have seen that, from the strictly religious point 
of view, progress presents itself as an interposition of stages 
between man and his God—if this necessarily inaccurate 
description of a complicated process be, for brevity’s sake, 
pardonable. It is important to notice that in theory this is 
no obstacle to a theistic view of the universe. The fact of 
spiritual causation is not called in question by the growth of 
“natural” knowledge. Such knowledge is not concerned with 
speculations as to the ultimately spiritual or materialistic 
universe, and it may be (and is) enlarged by persons who 
adhere to either of these hypotheses as to the nature of things. 
But it does not follow from this that our religious conceptions 
are not affected by the development of our knowledge of 
material processes in new directions. On the contrary, we 
have already seen that the influence of the one upon the other 
is great. But what it is necessary to emphasise is that the 
change is one of method and not of principle, and does not 
affect ultimate hypotheses. Those to whom in their ignorance 
the universe was the result of spiritual causation will, in their 
wisdom, still see divine agency operating therein: but operat- 
ing in modes previously unrecognised. 

Full weight must be given to this consideration. But 
even when all possible allowance has been made for the fact 
that in theory the growth neither of knowledge nor of civilisa- 
tion can destroy or create (although it can modify) a spiritual 
view of the universe, we still need to ask ourselves whether 
in practice the importance of these forces is equally great ; 
whether in our habitual emphasis (with its implicit laudation) 
on the facts of our progress, we are ignorin® attendant 
circumstances which are practically dangerous”’to a religious 
conception of things. Like many perils, this danger is only 
grave so long as it is not given due recognition. No one 
would to-day seriously propose to retain the world in de- 
liberate ignorance, and few would even check the growth of 
economic civilisation, in order to avoid possible injury to 
religious conceptions too frail to sustain rude shocks inflicted 
by these forces. It may, however, be none the less true that 
our valuation of progress is, religiously speaking, faulty ; and 
that some of the energy which we now devote to applauding 
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our own development might well be directed towards protec- 
tion against the accidental dangers of the process. 

Further, there can be little question that to the minds of 
most of us the interpretation of cause and effect, and the 
complexity of life, which are the characteristics of progress 
to-day—however much they may in theory leave unimpaired 
that direct contact of the human and divine spirit which is 
the fundamental postulate of all religion—yet present a formid- 
able obstacle to this in practice. If, however, we believe that 
some spark of the divine fire glows in the human breast, it is 
impossible to resist the conclusion that this communion is the 
most important fact of existence. Or (to change the meta- 
phor and mingle the words of Plato and Paul), if we believe 
the doctrine of capa ojua, the corollary is our duty to die 
daily and escape from the body of this death. The acceptance 
of these beliefs has, therefore, necessarily an important influ- 
ence on our valuation of whatever tends to impede the direct- 
ness of the contact of the human spirit and the divine. 

“It was doubtless intended,” says Bishop Butler,’ “that 
life should be very much a pursuit to the gross of mankind ” ; 
but he goes on to deplore that “this is carried so much further 
than is reasonable.” And it seems necessary from time to 
time to reaffirm that life may become too much of a pursuit, 
to the detriment of the exercise of those divine privileges 
which are the heritage of persons believing themselves to be 
the children of God. It is not now necessary to affirm this 
for the first time; the danger has been perpetual ; and in the 
different ages of history it has assumed different forms. The 
German mystical movement, it has been suggested, was an 
attempt to remedy one manifestation of the peril. “The 
tendency of the medieval Church, with its over-use of 
sacerdotal and saintly mediation, had been to exaggerate the 
distance between God and man. Hence the significance of the 
mystical movement,” which, as the same writer has previously 
observed, onsisted in emphasising the intimacy and immedi- 
acy of the union between the soul and God.”*? The distance 
between God and man is increased in our age not so much 
by sacerdotalism as by the routes along which progress has 
travelled; and the same corrective, namely increased stress 
on the “intimacy and immediacy of the union between the 
soul and God,” seems to be imperatively demanded to-day. 
No doubt this intimate union is mystical in its nature; but 

1 Sermons at the Rolls, No. XIII. 


2 Illingworth, Personality, Human and Divine (Macmillan, 1913 ed.), 
pp. 16, 17. 
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so long as attempts to strengthen it are confined to schools 
of thought calling themselves mystical, their effectiveness will 
be restricted. For it seems unfortunate that the practice of 
a direct and constant communion between man and his 
Creator, which, on a religious hypothesis, is at once the most 
primitive and the most important of human functions, should 
be confined to schools designated by a term so much associated 
with exceptional religious experience as the word “ mystical.” 
We need, perhaps, now to emphasise that, in spite of the 
growing complexity of life, in spite of the interpolation of 
stages which intellectual development tends to effect between 
God and man, the power to leap direct over the intervening 
processes of nature to the source of things is still the preroga- 
tive of the human spirit in virtue of its affinity with the 
divine—a prerogative which belongs to humanity as such, 
and is in no sense of an exceptional nature. It has never been 
suggested that this distance between man and God presents 
any obstacle to the divine partner in the communion of man 
and his Creator; and, in so far as man is dvrév ovk éyyevov adda 
ovpavov, he shares, in virtue of his very divinity, the power to 
triumph over the most elaborate chain of cause and effect 
and the most engrossing circumstances of his material exist- 
ence. If, however, we emphasise only the non-religious 
aspects of progress apart from its bearings on the fundamental 
element of religion, we are in danger of diverting what might 
be the means also of a progressive manifestation of the 
spiritual nature of mankind into an instrument for the de- 
gradation of this nature. As man progresses in wisdom and 
understanding, he should become more, and not less, akin to 
his Creator: so that this progress, rightly interpreted, should 
be an influence potent to intensify the intimacy of his com- 
munion with infinite spirit. But the right interpretation is 
the essence of the whole matter. 

Let us now criticise progress from a fresh point of view, 
and revert to the question, reserved above, of the moral and 
utilitarian aspects of progress. Here we are on ground more 
disputable at any rate than that occupied by those who assert 
only this fact of intellectual and practical progress. Moral pro- 
gress, indeed, is generally acknowledged with pride: although 
from time to time we hear salutary reminders that our merits 
in this respect are easily exaggerated. The refined vices of 
civilisation, the greed and selfishness of industrialism, escape 
the eye more readily than the conspicuous absence of barbaric 
offences. And, further, we need to listen to the voices of those 
prophets crying in the wilderness, to whom whatever moral 
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progress we achieve is but a partial mitigation of a senseless 
process of development, of itself in nowise tending to lighten 
the bitter lot of the dwellers upon earth. “ We forget that 
every new comfort is a new necessity, a new source of dis- 
content and unhappiness, and leaves the relative proportion of 
happiness and misery unaffected. Thrust out at one place, the 
tide of sorrow breaks in at another ; expellas furca tamen usque 
recurret. . . . Shall progress ever wipe away the tears from all 
eyes? Shall it ever extinguish love and pride and ambition 
and all the griefs attendant in their train? Is it enough to 
give a man bread for his belly, and instruction for his brain ? 
Prolong life as it will, can progress conquer death, with its 
terrors for the dying, its tears for the surviving? . . . And 
even given the attainment of its facile dreams, can progress 
postpone the day when mankind shall be blotted off the face 
of a universe that will go its way as if he had never been?” * 

On this view there is no utilitarian justification for progress. 
And if there is such a force as the growth of humanitarianism, 
or moral progress of any kind, then this serves but as a pal- 
liative of the mass of human sorrow, which no scientific or 
material progress can diminish. We may admit that this view 
is one-sided; but, in the face of our customary laudation of 
this same scientific and material progress, can we afford wholly 
to ignore its force ? 

And do we not indeed need to keep a watch on the course 
of our development, and to beware lest we bequeath to the 
future, generation by generation, a material and intellectual 
heritage with which they are spiritually unable to cope? 
“Thought is always in arrear of life,”* and the religious de- 
velopment of our personality, to our shame, lags perhaps behind 
both. And so long as we neglect to emphasise the importance 
of religious progress keeping pace with its secular counterpart, 
is not our conception of the standard of value, by which the 
latter is to be estimated, liable to become grossly distorted ? 

It is further possible that we need not only to examine the 
value of the concrete manifestations of progress, but also to 
revise our conception of the progressive process itself, by a 
continual effort to place ourselves outside the time-process in 
which we are confined, and which modifies all our thought. 
It is impossible to think away the conception of progress as a 
temporal process—however difficult we find the image of a 
final and blessed generation, reaping where innumerable pre- 
decessors have sown in blood and tears, to reconcile with a 


1 Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross-Roads, pp. 120, 121. 
2 Illingworth, Personality, Human and Dwwine, p. 4. 
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religious view of the absolute value of individual personalities, 
irrespective of time. Nor, if we ascribe purpose to the God- 
head (a conception which seems a universal characteristic of 
religion), is it easy to escape the ludicrous picture of infinite 
mind confined within the categories of finite time. No doubt 
the difficulty is inherent in our nature and circumstances. But 
is it therefore any the less incumbent upon us to submit our 
valuation of progress as a temporal process to a searching 
examination in the light of such extra-temporal conceptions 
as we can formulate? If we accept the religious view of the 
Deity as the supreme manifestation of Personality, it is diffi- 
cult to avoid concluding that the value of all time is to him 
equal; and the compromise (due to the insistent demand for 
purposiveness in the Deity) which represents -this Personality 
as a “Spiritual Being, to whom all time has a value, and to 
whom therefore, in some sense, all time is present, but for whom 
the future is always the governing element in time”* [the value 
of the past being supposed to be determined by the future] is 
surely hardly satisfactory. Now, if our personality is an image 
of this supreme Personality, does it not follow that the more this 
image approximates to its divine original, the more we should 
ourselves regard all time as present, and beware of overvaluing, 
in the name of progress, a particular moment in the time- 
process? The approximation is, of course, very imperfect ; 
and so long as we live and move and have our being largely 
within the time-process, our conceptions are (and probably 
ought to be) modified by this circumstance. But may it not 
be none the less desirable to submit our valuation of temporal 
progress to the best approach to an extra-temporal criterion 
that we can conceive, lest in our tendency to accept even the 
spiritual value of progress as axiomatic, we be led into a one- 
sided exaggeration, which is in contradiction of the true nature 
of our personality ? 


Against any and all of these possible errors in our valuation 
of progress, there are perhaps safeguards in certain aspects of 
Christianity. Consider first the danger that intellectual pro- 
gress and the elaboration of civilisation may obstruct the direct 
contact of the spirit of man and his Creator. This contact 
is probably seen to perfection in the life of Christ ; and those 
who accept this life as the pattern of religious and moral 
excellence under earthly conditions can scarcely ignore the 
consistency and intensity of the religious communion which 


1 Temple, The Nature of Personality, p. 78; cf. also p, 67. The italics are 
mine, 
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we cannot but suppose to have been the source of the peculiar 
virtue of that life. And any attempt to reproduce under 
modern conditions the spirit permeating the life of the 
Founder of Christianity which ignores, or fails to give 
supreme emphasis to, the importance of this communion 
stands condemned as inadequate. A candid interpretation 
by Christian peoples of the spirit of their Founder would 
be an immense safeguard against the danger that the course 
of progress should separate mankind from its God, and impede 
the exercise of that human function which, upon a spiritual 
view of the world’s order, is the most important activity of 
our personality. And it is perhaps worth while to notice 
that this is true without reference to the question whether 
the life of Jesus was an Incarnation, in a sense other than 
that in which this term is applicable to every human spirit. 
So long as Christians simply attempt to embody in the 
thought and practice of every age the principles exhibited in 
the life of Christ, these principles will provide a potent cor- 
rection to faulty valuations of progress, giving, as they do, 
the first place in human activity to the maintenance of a 
perfect relationship with a divine Father. Both to those who 
do and to those who do not accept the doctrine of the 
Incarnation as it is commonly understood by professing Chris- 
tians, there is a sense in which it is legitimate to speak of 
Jesus Christ as the first-fruits of our race; inasmuch as the 
possibilities of human personality are in Him revealed in a 
manner very generally acknowledged to be unique. It is, 
therefore, a wide appeal which the life of Christ may make, 
as a standard by hieh to judge how far the not specifically 
religious aspects of progress have encroached upon the 
spiritual functions of humanity. 

Secondly, there is in Christianity that which should pre- 
vent a tendency to immerse ourselves in the process of time, 
and to overvalue the later stages of that process. Christianity 
is one of the great historical religions, and a respect for 
historical origins is in some sense a safeguard against the 
light estimation of the past which seems to accompany rapid 
intellectual progress. But very much more important than this 
are the circumstances in which Christianity took its rise, and 
the categories in which apparently the thought of its Founder 
moved. It seems reasonably clear that Christ Himself anti- 
cipated an early end to the earthly order—an expectation 
which for Him and for the early Christians rendered the 
valuation of long-continued progress in temporal conditions 
irrelevant. The apocalyptic nature of Christian thought has, 
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of course, subsequently been immensely modified ; but is it 
not possible that the emphasis laid by the Founder of Chris- 
tianity upon the other-worldly nature of His message, and 
the absence of reference by Him to the course and value of 
progress in this world, are elements of permanent value for 
the just appreciation of the progress of our race as it has 
actually resulted? Is it not possible that we have attempted 
to read Christianity into our conception of temporal progress, 
rather than to judge this process of development by standards 
on which the apocalyptic nature of early Christian thought has 
itself some light to throw @ 


To place ourselves in a position rightly to assess the value 
of the whole conception of temporal progress-; to formulate 
a just criticism of the spiritual aspects of those forms of 
progress which we have seen to be most clearly associated with 
the current usage of the word; and to weigh the reality of 
progress in human morality or human happiness—these are 
problems which admit of no easy solution. One method of 
attacking them is to deny the theistic hypothesis of the 
universe, from which alone they emanate. ‘Those who adopt 
this course are not called upon to attempt to evaluate progress 
from a religious standpoint. They solve these problems by 
denying their existence. ‘Those, however, to whom the hypo- 
thesis on which such a solution is based is repugnant are 
bound sooner or later to face the problem of a religious 
valuation of progress. It may be that Christianity has con- 
tributions to make towards their solution in some such ways 
as those outlined above. Or it may be that it is impossible 
for us to attain a truly religious estimation of temporal pro- 
gress, either in its essence or in its particular manifestations. 
In any case, it is the aim of this paper to suggest problems 
rather than to attempt the harder task of their solution. 


BARBARA WOOTTON. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
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HUMANISM: -AN EXPERIMENT IN 
RELIGION. 


Sr ROLAND K. WILSON, Barr. 


PropaBLy the majority of well-educated, well-conducted 
people in the most advanced parts of Christendom have been 
brought up to think, and continue to think, with Paley, that 
without belief in a future state of rewards and punishments 
it would hardly be worth anyone’s while to be good; and to 
think with St Paul that faith in the risen Jesus, the future 
Judge of all mankind, is the only sure guarantee of pardon 
and bliss in that future state. 

A lively sensation was caused in religious circles some 
fifteen years ago by a novel entitled When it was Dark, 
wherein a general collapse of morality follows upon the 
alleged discovery, in the course of excavations in Palestine, 
of a document purporting to be a confession by Joseph of 
Arimathea that he had secretly removed the body of Jesus 
from its first resting-place: suggesting, of course, the inference 
that the whole story of the Resurrection was a fiction. . When 
the forgery is exposed, Faith revives, and the normal average 
of good behaviour is restored. 

But even a James Martineau, thoroughly emancipated 
from subservience to Scripture and Church tradition, cannot 
find any rational basis for morality except on the hypothesis 
of an indefinite survival of personality. “If death gives final 
discharge to both the sinner and the saint, Conscience has told 
more lies than it has ever called to their account.” 

The late Henry Sidgwick, a high authority on Ethics, and 
one of the best and wisest of men, felt so keenly this difficulty 
that he devoted his best energies during his later years to 
“Psychical Research” for proofs of actual communication 
between the living and the dead; though his incorruptible 
intellectual honesty prevented him from ever claiming that 


such proofs had been found. 
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With Martineau belief in a life after death was inseparable 
from belief in the power and goodness of God, as a Supreme 
Mind responsive to finite minds, and working out through the 
ages some rational purpose with respect to them; and it was 
not till he considered himself to have established the latter 
that he went on to press for acceptance of the former as 
a corollary. That it is quite possible, though rather unusual, 
to hold one of these beliefs without the other, I know from 
experience, this having been my own state of mind for over 
thirty years, and also from the case of Francis Newman, who, 
in a pamphlet entitled Palinodia, published in 1886, towards 
the close of his life, retracted the view of immortality main- 
tained in his Hebrew Theism, without in any way weaken- 
ing his belief in a personal God, to be worshipped and prayed 
to as “the Father of all our spirits.” 

Having for a long time shared the views of that devout 
and fearless thinker, I have of late felt myself less and less 
able to affirm with any confidence the existence of any 
supreme mind behind the visible universe ; and while it seems 
to me highly improbable that man, the dominant species in 
this little planet, is the only, or the highest, kind of intelligent 
being anywhere existing throughout infinite space, I take it 
that any such non-human, or super-human, intelligences 
must in practice be ignored as if they were non-existent, 
unless and until it is shown that we can in some way influence 
or be influenced by them. 

To me, as probably to most people who have been 
religiously brought up, the conclusion was a most unwelcome 
one. Whoever it was—I rather think it was the late W. K. 
Clifford—who uttered the bitter cry, “The Great Companion 
is dead!” only expressed with exceptional force a by no means 
exceptional feeling. 

Those whose intellectual conscience has compelled them 
to take the plunge, as well as the few who, like J. S. Mill, 
were brought up from childhood to reject the beliefs in 
question, are variously known as Positivists, Agnostics, or 
Secularists, or (more simply but more offensively) Atheists. 
The use of this last term is apt to be resented and repudiated ; 
and not without reason, if it is meant to imply a positive and 
confident denial of the existence of any superhuman intelli- 
gence in the universe. Personally, I have no objection to be 
ticketed with any of the other three labels, unless the first 
is understood to commit me to the entire creed of Auguste 
Comte. Least of all need anyone be ashamed of the name 
Agnostic, applied to himself by Huxley and adopted by Leslie 
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Stephen. But the term Humanism seems the aptest to ex- 
press the constructive affirmation, taken from one of the mani- 
festoes of the Union of Ethical Societies, that “moral ideas 
and the moral life are not necessarily dependent on beliefs 
as to the ultimate nature of things, and as to a life after 
death.” That this is what we mean by it should be clearly 
understood, because there are at least two other meanings 
with which it might be confused. 

The “Humanists” of the Renaissance, from whom is 
derived the title “Litera Humaniores” for the course of 
classical studies at Oxford, would certainly have been burnt 
instead of being patronised by a Pope, had they dared to 
affirm our principle. They were not generally remarkable for 
moral enthusiasm, and their only connection with such a 
movement as ours is that, by reviving the study of pre- 
Christian art and literature, they applied a solvent to the hide- 
bound dogmatism and scholasticism hitherto dominant, and 
thus started an intellectual ferment whose working through 
four centuries has at last produced an environment in which 
our Ethical Humanism is possible. 

Somewhat closer to our meaning of Humanism is that 
which has been to some extent popularised by Dr Schiller of 
Oxford, who makes it almost synonymous with the term 
Pragmatism, first brought into vogue by the late Professor 
William James of Harvard, to express the view that absolute 
truth, uncoloured by personal emotions, desires, and idiosyn- 
crasies, is not for human beings, and that the only test of one 
general proposition being relatively truer than another is that 
it works better in its application to human needs. As applied 
to religion the pragmatic, or humanistic, claim is, according to 
Dr Schiller, that “to those who will take the first step and 
will to believe an encouraging amount of appropriate verifica- 
tion will follow.” And among the general propositions which 
he “wills to believe” because he cannot get on without them 
are (1) that there is a moral order of the universe—in other 
words, that good is always tending to prevail over evil; and 
(2) that there is a future life, because otherwise the moral 
order of the universe would be obviously imperfect. 

Our Humanism is so far necessarily pragmatist that it 
cannot well refuse to take up the challenge here implied. 

The great French thinker, Renan, says somewhere, “ Man 
is by nature so poor a creature that he is only good when he 
dreams; he requires illusions to make him do what he ought 
to do for love of the good.” Unless we can disprove this 
dictum by personal experience so far as we are individually 
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concerned, I suppose we had better force ourselves, if possible, 

to dream the Christian dream in one or other of its forms. 
It cannot be denied that history in general, and especially 

the Christian history which Renan did so much to elucidate, 

cae considerable support to his opinion. There can be little 
oubt— 


(1) That the Founder himself shared the mistaken belief of 
his time in demoniac possession as the cause of most 
diseases, and explained in this way most of the 
cures that he succeeded in effecting. 

(2) That the followers whom he gathered round him in his 
lifetime were attracted quite as much by his fame as 
a wonder-worker and exorcist as by the beauty of 
his moral teaching and his lovable personality. 

(3) That the revival of the movement after his crucifixion 
was due to belief in his bodily resurrection, which was 
probably an illusion. 

(4) That its persistence in the face of intermittent persecu- 
tion during the two following centuries (after which 
it had acquired an independent raison détre in the 
social benefits of Church fellowship) was largely due 
to faith in his recorded promises of an early Second 
Coming in power and glory, which promises were 
never fulfilled. 


‘The record of illusions as to ascertainable matters of fact, 
cherished by the bulk of professing Christians all through the 
Middle Ages and down to the present time, as inseparable 
from the dogmas which were and are to them the only valid 
sanction of morality, might of course be indefinitely extended. 

Belief in the spiritual (and also, according to some, the 
material) benefit coming from prayer addressed to a Supreme 
Being, personal and responsive, with or without recourse to 
the mediation of Jesus Christ, stands on a very different 
footing. We cannot lightly brush aside the mass of testimony 
as to felt personal experience, voiced poetically by ‘Tennyson 
and Myers amongst many others :— 


‘More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of.” 


“ Speak to Him, then, for He hears, and spirit with spirit shall meet. 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet.” 


“ He that has felt the spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound, nor doubt Him, nor deny ; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 
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When we recall that beautiful sentence in oneof Martineau’s 
“Ten Services,” “ Age after age the living seek Thee, and 
find that of Thy faithfulness there is no end,” we feel that 
we are up against a great fact of psychology, however that fact 
may be explained. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the old story will persist in 
recurring to our minds of the ancient Greek who saw in the 
Temple of Poseidon the votive offerings of those who had been 
saved from shipwreck, and asked the custodian for a list of 
those who had made similar vows and were drowned. I sus- 
pect that a pretty long list might be made of unquestionably 
devout and prayerful individuals who, whether or not they 
made shipwreck of their own souls, unquestionably made ship- 
wreck of the social interests entrusted to their keeping. It 
might be headed by at least three English monarchs: Edward 
the Confessor, Henry VI., and “ Bloody Mary.” 

Even more important, however, than the number of those 
who prayed and were not saved is the question as to the pro- 
portion of unbelievers who were, or are, so far as an outsider 
can judge, in as healthy a spiritual state as the most pious and 
prayerful of their neighbours. The same question arises as to 
unbelievers in personal immortality, who, as we have seen, 
may or may not be praying Theists ; though the converse case, 
of belief in a future life without belief in a loving and righteous 
Deity, supposed to correct in this way the apparent miscarriages 
of justice in this world, seems hardly conceivable, unless possibly 
as an outcome of psychical research. 

There is surely a duty incumbent on those of us who are 
not satisfied with the affirmative answers to either or both of 
these questions, and who can afford to take the risk, to do our 
bit towards their solution by testing in our own persons the 
possibility of living worthily without illusions. As against 
those, on the one hand, who urge that the experiment should 
not be tried because the world has already had sufficient 
experience of its futility it should suffice to call attention to 
the now fairly numerous biographies of eminent freethinkers 
who have died within the last half-century, for the most part 
written lovingly from intimate acquaintance, and proving con- 
clusively that they deserved to be loved and reverenced (e.g. 
J.S. Mill, Bradlaugh, Huxley, H. Sidgwick, Leslie Stephen). 
And we must be either very young, or very unfortunate in 
our social environment, if we cannot count, among our less dis- 
tinguished personal acquaintances, many examples of cheerful 
eo in well-doing, unsustained by any sort of theological 
crutch. 
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Those, on the other hand, if there are any such, who would 
‘object to describe Humanism as an experiment on the ground 
that its success is already demonstrated, should be reminded of 
the very different scale on which the triumphs of the Gospel 
have been displayed, as compared with any regenerating 
influence that the whole aggregate of non-Theists, whether 
called Positivists, Secularists, Agnostics, or Humanists, has up 
to now been able to exercise; and to the grave misgivings as 
to the rationality of his position which so thoroughly honest a 
sceptic, and so high an authority on ethics, as the late Henry 
Sidgwick, could never, even to the end of his blameless life, 
entirely shake off. 

Yes, Humanism is, and is likely to be for a long time to 
come, an experiment needing very careful handling and much 
courage and wisdom in its votaries, in order to give it a fair 
chance of success. And I think we may also venture to call 
it, without any undue straining of accepted terminology, an 
experiment in religion. Of the various meanings given to that 
term in Murray’s English Dictionary, the fifth is as follows— 
really three distinct but cognate meanings: “ Recognition on 
the part of man of some higher unseen Power as having control 
of his destiny, and as being entitled to obedience, reverence, 
and worship; the general mental and moral attitude resulting 
from this belief, with reference to its effect on the individual 
or the community; personal or general acceptance of this 
feeling as a standard of spiritual and practical life.” 

Personally, I acknowledge nothing, because I know nothing, 
higher than the real but invisible influence of good men and 
women, past and present. Whether or not there is any Supreme 
Mind behind that collective influence ; whether or not the dead 
(as we call them) are consciously exerting any influence now, or 
are conscious of the influence indirectly derived from their past 
earthly careers; the collective influence is there,and may be said, 
in an immaterial but very real sense, to control my destiny. 

On my susceptibility to this influence, to which the 
Scriptural term “ Holy Spirit” would not be inappropriate, 
depends very largely my good or bad conduct. On the amen- 
ability of my fellow-men to that influence depends my chance 
of receiving support in any conflict with the ever-threatening 
forces of evil. Only in a very limited sense can I, or anyone, 
say with Henley :— 


“‘T am the Master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


Conversely, it is true that to some, though to an infinitesimally 
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small extent, I am the master of the fate of other souls, because 
I cannot fail to contribute something, however small, to the 
collective influences which for good or evil sway their future. 
If anyone chooses to say that habitual meditation on this 

reat fact of human solidarity, followed by appropriate mani- 
festations in word and act, is not a religion, and that it is 
wrong to speak of Humanism as an experiment in religion, I 
shall not quarrel with him, so long as he is willing that the 
experiment, under whatever name, should have a fair trial. 
But one essential condition is that as much trouble be taken to 
secure concentration of mind and self-discipline as is demanded 
by the great dominant religions. ‘The Christian yoke is not 
easy, whatever Jesus may have said, until it was made so 
by habitual submission; neither can we expect the yoke of 
Humanism to be easy at the first start. 

The task before us is not so much to devise new sanctions 
in place of those that we have abandoned, as to intensify those 
natural ones which have always been recognised, but which 
have been overshadowed by the more imposing, but less reliable, 
sanctions of theology. For instance, in order to supply the 
place of the consolations and the stimulus connected with 
personal survival after death, two simple precepts, already acted 
on by good people everywhere, must be promoted from the 
second to the first place in our scheme of thought, whenever 
we are tempted to think that the shortness and uncertainty of 
life make it hardly worth while to live nobly :— _ 


(1) To cultivate to the utmost an unselfish interest in the 
welfare of those who are likely to survive us. 

(2) Constantly to strive, by contemplation and imitation, 
to absorb into ourselves and to reproduce, the best 
qualities of those who have passed on, or who may 
pass on, into the unknown before us. 


Every thoughtfully framed private will, and every large 
reconstruction scheme of our statesmen, is an example of the 
first, as the war-memorials now being everywhere discussed are 
of the second. But they take on quite a new importance after 
other-worldly beliefs have been abandoned, like the moon after 
sunset. A more truly appropriate metaphor would be the gas 
and electric lighting on which we had to depend through the 
last dull and sunless winter; for to triumph by human artifice 
and human mutual aid over the apparent hostility and blunder- 
ing of nature is surely a high enough aspiration for such a 
creature as man knows himself to be in his waking and sober 
moments, however far below the infinities that he can dream of. 

Vor. XVIII.—No. 1. 3 
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I think it must be admitted that in a purely Humanistic 
society there would be some changes in our estimate of moral 
values; but I see no reason to suppose that the changes would 
on the whole be for the worse. For one thing, when the 
expectation of ——_ immortality is discarded, common sense 
suggests that the highest practicable aim is not self-realisation 
but self-expression. Self-realisation, so far as distinguishable 
from self-expression, becomes rather ridiculous as a life-aim, if 
the Self must be annihilated within a few decades, and may 
disappear at any moment. Not what we possess, materially, 
intellectually, or spiritually, but what we are able to transmit, 
becomes the important thing. The transmission may be simply 
physical, as in the begetting of children ; or intellectual, as by 
teaching ; or spiritual, by diffusing an atmosphere of good will. 
It may be all these three combined, as in the ideal parent ; or 
only the two latter (one or other usually predominating), as in 
such glorious celibates as Newton, Ruskin, and Florence 
Nightingale ; but it seems likely that, on the whole, parent- 
hood will be more keenly desired than now. 

A Humanist society will be slow to pronounce the suicide, 
as such, either lunatic or criminal ; it will at all events talk no 
nonsense about “rushing unbidden into the presence of his 
Creator.” If it condemns at all, it will be on the ground of 
some exceptional circumstance rendering the act a dereliction 
of duty. In general, the sentiments evoked will be (1) regret 
that the nature of things, or the fault of somebody, or it ma 
be his own fault, had made life seem to him no longer wort 
living ; and (2) resolve to see what can be done to make such 
failures rarer in future. 

Again, whatever view of marriage and divorce may ulti- 
mately commend itself to such a society, it will certainly not 
be determined by reported sayings of Christ, or quotations from 
St Paul’s Epistles. 

Many other possible changes, consequent on a purel 
human and social view of life, may be suggested ; but, after all, 
the vital question which each must answer for himself is, 
whether the outlook, after all illusions have been discarded, 
is really too depressing for the good life to be practicable ; 
whether, in short, we are among those of whom Renan would 
have said that they are only good while they are dreaming. If 
that is our case, we may perhaps be excused for shutting out 
the light as long as we can, and our braver neighbours may 

erhaps be well advised to avoid disturbing our dreams; unless 
indeed the illusion should prompt us to some flagrantly foolish 
and anti-social action, as when President Kruger objected to 
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measures for the destruction of locusts because “ the Almighty 
must surely have known what He was about when He sent 
them.” 

The founder of the Salvation Army is reported to have 
claimed that “he had never said himself, nor authorised a 
single officer to say on his behalf, one single word which would 
make the task harder for any living soul who was doing his 
best to bless his fellows”; and that is a good rule for 
Humanists also. But, on the other hand, there is surely an 
opening for a signal service to be rendered to mankind by any- 
one, learned or unlearned, clever or simple, who will just 
resolve, without bravado of any kind, to test thoroughly and 
openly the possibilities of a good life without theology. Some 
risk of course there must be, as in every great experiment—risk 
of social penalties, of alienation of dear friends, or, worst of all, 
of drying up of the soul, and loss of spiritual energy ; but not the 
risk with which some votaries of the old religion try to frighten 
the unbeliever ; not the anger of an offended God. For surely 
no Deity whom any right-minded person could bring himself to 
worship, nor any with whom the sweet name of Father could 
conceivably be associated, could sink so far below the average 
standard of human justice and mercy as to punish by torments 
after death an honest attempt to solve the riddle which he him- 
self had chosen to set us. Jf there is no future life, there will 
be nothing to lose; if there is a future life, we shall be none 
the worse for not having reckoned on it beforehand. 

Faith is indispensable, for Humanism as for every other 
religion, but not as a substitute for knowledge; rather in the 
sense of willingness to take risks for a worthy object, where 
certainty is unattainable; also in the sense of loyalty to the 
principle of human brotherhood, even where the price to be 
paid in personal suffering is not a matter of risk but of 
certainty. 

The result of such an experiment may be something quite 
different from what we expected; it may be purely negative ; 
but even then we shall have done something to make the map 
of life larger and clearer for those who are to come after us. 
As Mr Lowes Dickinson puts it : “ Columbus had faith: what 
he discovered was not what he dreamed; but if he had not 
dreamed he would have discovered nothing.” What faith in a 
geographical hypothesis was to Columbus, faith in the spiritual 
hypothesis of salvation without theology may be to us. 


ROLAND K. WILSON. 


RicuMonp. 








TIME, ETERNITY, AND GOD. 
LESLIE J. WALKER, S.J., M.A. 


Ir was a first principle with the great Greek thinker whose 
philosophy nowadays appears to be gradually regaining a lost 
popularity, that the truth about the universe is embodied in 
the language of common sense. ‘That this should be so seems 
paradoxical when we reflect upon the strange vagaries in which 
common sense has indulged in the past: how it was wont to 
regard a round world flat and to twink an imaginary sun round 
a stationary earth, not to speak of other enormities such as 
its credulous acceptance of imaginary monsters and mythical 
gods who wandered at large on the face of the earth to the 
discomfiture of unfortunate man. Nevertheless I propose 
to follow the counsel of Aristotle and to base the following 
discussion of Time and Eternity on common-sense beliefs. 
The beliefs of common sense, if they be the dicta of a really 
common sense and not the speculative idiosyncrasies of the 
few, are the product of our human faculties in their natural 
and normal exercise. If these beliefs are untrustworthy, then, 
what ground have we for supposing that human thought is 
less likely to err when engaged upon the more abstract problems 
of philosophy and science? and what hope consequently can 
we have of ever solving the mysteries of the universe or answer- 
ing the numerous riddles with which it is for ever perplexing 
our curiously enquiring minds? Common sense may err, but 
its mistakes seldom secure general acceptance, and, when they 
do, are never wholly erroneous. It is sometimes misled by an 
innate fondness for a human point of view which it forgets to 
allow for, as in the case of the relative motion of sun and earth. 
But this, some would say, is a happy fault and one to be 
cultivated. In any case it were wiser on the part of the 
philosopher to respect the beliefs of common sense and to 
seek to explain, to reconcile, to connect and to systematise 
; 36 
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them, rather than to devote his philosophical energy and 
speculative genius to their utter subversion and ruin. Being 
desirous therefore of philosophising wisely 1 shall endeavour 
in the following pages to adhere as closely as possible to the 
Aristotelian principle; and after translating the language of 
common sense into the more technical phraseology of the 
metaphysician, shall attempt to show the relation of the tem- 
poral to the eternal, and to solve one or two of the problems 
connected therewith. 

Now the ordinary individual whom one meets in the 
drawing-room, the club-house, and the market-place, though 
he may not be aware of the fact, really knows a good deal 
about Time, and per contra something about Eternity. He 
knows, for instance, that time is divided into longer and shorter 
periods, into years, weeks, days, hours, ete. ; and also that you 
can “ mark time ” and “ beat time ” and “ play out time.” Time 
for him, in fact, is a mode of measurement by which he marks 
off and divides up his experience into parts, though in reality 
the parts are continuous and pass one into the other. He has 
some idea, too, of that which time measures, for when he speaks 
of the “march of time” as steady and inexorable, he is really 
thinking of the course of events in the real world which he is 
powerless to hinder or recall. Time is the measure of changes 
which are real and objective. It implies a something that is 
altered and a something that remains the same, a something 
that lasts and a something that ceases to be. But in order to 
measure time, or a series of events in time, we need a unit; 
and for this purpose we select some regular form of motion— 
the beat of a pendulum, or the swing of an escapement wheel, 
the alternation of night and day, or the revolution of the earth 
round the sun. Thus, for the ordinary man, as for Aristotle, 
Time is the measurement of change according to a constantly 
recurring “ before” and “ after.” 

The common-sense notion of Eternity is more vague and 
inaccurate. We imagine it as a sort of straightened-out time 
in which the “ before ” and the “ after ” are indefinitely extended ; 
and though this way of picturing eternity contains an element 
of truth, it is, as we shall see, very far from adequate. We 
are right, however, in predicating eternity of that which has 
neither beginning nor end, and in refusing to predicate it of 
anything within this finite world. Weare right, too, in regard- 
ing it as something which cannot be measured, not because 
it is too big or too long, but because it is somehow different 
from time; and yet not altogether different since the temporal 
must be a far-off imitation and manifestation of the eternal. 
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But further than this common sense does not carry us, and 
when we try to go further seeming contradictions at once arise. 
We know that what is present to-day will be past to-morrow ; 
but why and how? e know that our consciousness is 
restricted to the immediate present, but what about persons 
with second sight, and prophets, and disembodied spirits and 
angels? It seems to be a fact that these abnormal and ultra- 
human beings know the future much better than we do. Yet 
how can this be if the future is not determinate, and how can 
it be determinate if man is free? To know a thing truly is to 
know it as it is. How then can the future be known which 
as yet is not at all? In its causes, perhaps? But, if a man is 
free, his actions have no cause, or at any rate no adequate 
cause, in their antecedents. Still God at least must know the 
future, otherwise His knowledge will not be infinite, and He 
will be subject to change like ourselves. Again, since God is 
eternal, what He knows must be eternally true. Once true 
always true, as we say. Yet it is not true now that Cesar 
is crossing the Rubicon, though it was true, and it is still true 
that he was. ) 

Problems such as these, which crop up in abundance as soon 
as we try to think out rationally and connectedly the relation 
of past and future events to our present finite consciousness, 
and of time to the eternal consciousness of God, seem to 
belie at first sight the trustworthiness of common sense and to 
lead us into hopeless contradiction. And there are philosophers 
who, in consequence of this, have come to the conclusion that 
time and change and the other characteristics which we attri- 
bute to reality, are merely appearances or symbolic predicates 
which man invents in order to straighten out his chaotic ex- 
perience and to reduce it to some kind of order, but which in 
no way correspond to anything real and objective. 

This sceptical attitude I cannot regard as justifiable ; for it 
is possible, I think, to reconcile the apparently incompatible 
dicta of common sense, if only we determine precisely what 
they mean. And in order to do this, though it is doubtless a 
bold venture to attempt to illustrate ideas so abstract as those 
of Time and Eternity by the aid of a diagram drawn in spatial 
terms, for the nonce I am willing to be bold. The diagram 
is not intended, be it noted, strictly to express or to represent 
Time and Eternity. It is merely a rough picture, the con- 
templation of which may enable us to fix our ideas and so, in so 
far as we are able, to think of Time and Eternity as they really 
are. And after all, if God is truly one, the finite spaces and 
times through which He manifests Himself to us cannot be 
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altogether and absolutely different, so that underlying our 
diagram which translates, as it were, time into space, there 
may be a faint shadow of a fundamental truth. 

Let us, then, picture this finite material world of ours as a 
cylinder, the closed ends of which denote its beginning and its 
end, the length its duration in time, any given section its ex- 
tension or volume,—the two dimensions of the section standing 
diagrammatically for the three dimensions of space. Now take 
any section (A) immediately contiguous to two other sections 
(a’, a’); and let the first stand for the present moment, and the 
sections a’, a’, immediately preceding and following, respec- 
tively for the moment that has just passed and the moment 
that is just about to come. By these two sections our normal 
consciousness is bounded. We cannot suddenly jump out of 
the section in which we are and place ourselves in another. 
Other sections we have already passed through, but of these 
we are not directly conscious now. The past we know only 
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through memory and by means of inference; the future by 
inference alone. ‘Thus, if we represent our whole life on earth 
by a line (a’, a”) our present experience will be merely a fraction 
of that line. But it will be a fraction, and not a mere point. 
That of which we are conscious is extended and continuous in 
time as well as in space. Just as we take in our immediate 
surroundings at a glance, though their extent may be con- 
siderable, so we are conscious of a continuum in time, which 
includes the just coming as well as the just come, the just 
going as well as the here and now. Explain it how you will, 
our immediate consciousness is not of punctual and static 
being but of continuous happenings. One takes in together, 
so to speak, the successive parts of the spoken or written 
sentence; one hears in a single auditory act of perception the 
“tick ” and the “ tack” of the clock, or the several notes of a 
bar of music ; one perceives as a whole successive stages in a 
movement of the body or in the motion of an external object. 
The present moment for the psychologist means not the time- 
less instant of the mathematician, but an act which has duration 
and in which is apprehended an object or event that has 
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duration. Indeed, if an act of perception were merely of an 
instant, the consciousness of change, and consequently all idea 
of time and of permanence or change in time, would be im- 
possible ; just as it would be impossible to perceive extension 
if each act of perception took in merely an unextended point. 
Yet although our immediate experience, both in space and 


time, is not of a point, but of something extended, its ex- - 


tension, especially in time, is finite in the extreme. Past 
experiences for us exist only as a memory in which they are 
recalled, and future experiences as yet exist not at all. This, 
however, is not of the nature of experience, but merely of 
the nature of our experience, which does not extend beyond 
the sections of our cylinder immediately preceding and follow- 
ing that in which, for the moment, we are. . It is conceiv- 
able that we might have been constructed otherwise. The 
‘specious present” of our immediate experience might have 
been more extended, so that we should have been able to take 
in many sections of our cylinder perhaps in one and the same 
act, as we appear to do when we reflect on the past. Indeed 
it would seem that: this “ specious present ” does vary somewhat 
in different individuals, and even in the same individual at 
different times. For psychological experiment has shown that 
there is a variation in the maximum number of beats that 
can be perceived as a totality, and again in the length of time 
over which a series of beats may be extended, so that the 
number of the beats may be recognised and compared with 
that of another series without counting. While conversely 
a person suffering from aphasia or under the influence of 
hashisch forgets the beginning of a sentence before the end is 
reached, and cannot recognise a word if it be presented letter 
by letter. 

Our specious present, therefore, not only has duration, but 
—if the above data have been correctly interpreted—is variable. 
May it not be possible, then, that in second sight, and such- 
like phenomena of a natural or a supernatural type, the 
“specious present ” is extended even to future events? And 
may it not also be that angels and disembodied souls have 
a “specious present” far more extensive than ours, and so are 
able to witness, and in some cases to foresee, events that take 
place in this world? If, as most Christians believe, it is 
possible to communicate with spirits and to solicit their prayers 
and even their intervention, they must know somehow or 
other what is going on here below. And, if this is so, may 
it not be that they know it by direct experience, not of the 
strictly perceptual type—for they have no senses, or at any rate 
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no organs of sense—but, as Scotus says, intuitional in char- 
acter? The hypothesis is at any rate suggestive; and though 
unverifiable and fraught with so many difficulties that I cannot 
here discuss it, it bears upon another question which I must 
discuss, viz. the relation of present to future and past, and 
the knowledge which God has of all three. 

To return then to our cylinder. The life of a human 
being upon this earth, and indeed the duration of any 
corporeal existent whatsoever, must be represented by a line 
(e.g.a°,a"), the length of which must be short as compared 
with that of the cylinder itself, since the extent of its existence 
is indefinitely less than that of the universe, though the latter 
also is finite. We must imagine then that the cylinder is 
made up of a vast number of lines, very much as a rope is 
made up of innumerable strands or threads, each line or 
thread representing the life of some animate being, or the 
duration of some corporeal existent, and all of them lying 
wholly within the cylinder. But how shall we represent God ? 
Being infinite, and His life not having parts or admitting any 
kind of succession, we cannot represent Him by a line either 
within or without the cylinder. In so far, therefore, as it is 
possible to represent the infinite at all in terms of a finite 
diagram, we must suppose that God surrounds the cylinder 
on all sides, and permeates it through and through; and in 
this way it will be easy to imagine how past, present, and 
future events, as represented in the sections of our cylinder, 
are present to Him at once. God is not confined, as we are, 
between two sections, and so does not perceive first one small 
fraction and then another of the world’s existence. Hence 
He does not have to infer the past and the future from the 
present as we do; but sees them all at once. The cylinder is 
present to Him as a whole, past, present and future existence, 
tota simul. ‘Though God possesses eminenter all the perfec- 
tions that belong to us, His life is essentially different from 
ours; and the eternity which we predicate of that life, though 
in some respects analogous to time, is in reality something 
which altogether surpasses all temporal perfections. 

Eternity is sometimes defined as the duration of permanent 
existence, without beginning or end, and without successive 
phases of existence, But it is better defined with Boethius 
perhaps as interminabilis vite tota simul et perfecta possessio,— 
the possession of life without beginning or end in its fulness, 
and all-together. At any rate this definition is more to our 
present purpose; for it brings out the all-togetherness of an 
eternal life, and hence implies that God who is eternal, knows 
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at once and all together the events that occur successively in 
our finite universe. And it is precisely in this, the tota semul 
of eternity, that the difficulty lies when we try to explain the 
relation of eternity to time. For if God knows all things 
tota simul, He knows events which as yet are not, and knows 
them, too, directly, and in themselves; and this seems to 
involve us in a contradiction. Let us, however, examine 
the statements that are alleged to be incompatible, and see 
whether, when we have really got at what they mean, they 
still prove to be contradictory. 

We affirm (1) that God knows all the events of our finite 
universe, past, present and future, at once and as they are 
in themselves ; which, expressed in terms of our diagram, is 
equivalent to saying that the whole cylinder and every part 
and section of it is present to God tota simul as something 
really and actually existing. It means, in other words, not 
only that God sees at once and in the self-same act Cesar 
crossing the Rubicon, our present Parliament at loggerheads 
over a revolutionary Budget, and the destruction of the British 
Empire by a fleet of German Zeppelins (supposing that such 
a catastrophe is destined to take place, which God forbid !);* 
but also that each of these three events, though they belon 
to different sections of our cylinder, are equally actual and real. 
Or, as a recent writer of some note and of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy has expressed it, it means that “ all and each of the 
successive events which happen in this world are co-existent 
with the whole of eternity considered in itself,” 7.e. are co- 
existent with God, and therefore can be present to Him and 
known by Him fota simul. 

Thus there is no ambiguity about our first statement. 
Whatever we may think of its truth, its meaning is as clear 
as daylight. It is from the second statement that the diffi- 
culty arises. For we affirm (2) that past events, such as 
Cesar’s crossing of the Rubicon, and future events, such as the 
establishment of a German world-empire by means of airships, 
have at the present moment neither actuality nor existence. 
The one has ceased to exist altogether, and the other as yet has 
not begun. In short, apart from God, we and our contem- 
poraries are the only real and actual existents. And whereas 
this statement is strictly relative, we insist upon misinterpreting 
it in an absolute sense. Hence the apparent contradiction. 


1 The Editor will bear me out in saying that these words were actually 
written in the year 1909. If the reader prefers an event which is future from 
our present point of view, he might substitute for Germany’s attempt at world 
dominion the government of England by a Labour ministry. 
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Here, then, lies the source of the difficulty which we 
experience when we try to think out clearly the relation of 
God’s knowledge to events that take place in time. Past and 
future are not real and actual now; therefore, we say, they 
cannot be real and actual at all. But in denying that past 
and future are real and actual, we forget that we are speaking 
relative to our present consciousness, ?.¢. to that section of the 
cylinder in which we for a moment happen to be. To assert 
that Cesar, or better perhaps Cesar’s body, does not exist, 
means nothing more shen that it does not exist contempo- 
raneously with us, that it does not belong to our section of 
the cylinder, that it does not act upon or influence us directly, 
that it is not among those things of which we have immediate 
experience or might have immediate experience if our con- 
sciousness were not limited spatially as well as temporally. 
The line which would represent Cezsar’s body in our diagram 
does not pass through our section of the cylinder: hence the 
existence of that body is not real and actual for us. But its 
existence is as real and actual as that of our own bodies in the 
sections through which it does pass ;' nor is there any sense in 
denying the reality of Casar’s existence except in relation to 
some other period of time, usually present time, to which its 
existence does not extend. Similarly a future event, such as the 
subjection of all Europe to the German Emperor? or the estab- 
lishment of a completely socialistic state, is not real and actual 
for us, because in our section of the cylinder it does not exist. 
But in the section to which it belongs (if such there be) it is 
as real as any present event ; and were we outside the cylinder, 
as God is, or were our present consciousness extended as in 
some abnormal cases it seems to be, we should see German 
supremacy and socialistic states established in Europe (assum- 
ing that such is its destiny), just as we see now monarchies or 
republics and a balance of power ; though we should not see 
them existing at the same time as what we now call present 
events any more than, when we reflect, we see ourselves as 
schoolboys and grown men at the same time.® 

The difficulty we feel in thinking of past and future events 
as really existing is due to the fact that a reference to present 
time lurks in the very terms by which we seek to express our 
thoughts. We fancy that we are using terms absolutely, but in 
reality we are not. “Ing” and “is” and “are” and “does” all 
suggest the present moment /ic et nunc, and from this reference 

1 D. T. in Metap,, vi. 3, p. 445. 

2 See footnote, p. 42. 

3 Cf. S. Thomas in Arist., De Interp., lect. 14.“ Contra Gen.,” i. c. 66. 
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to present time it is almost impossible completely to abstract.’ 
Hence our ungenerous reluctance to concede to past and future 
events a reality which we ourselves possess, and the readiness 
with which we thoughtlessly reject as absurd and impossible 
the claim that the past and the future are as real as what we 
call the present. 

A further difficulty may be raised from a slightly different 
point of view, the solution of which may help to clear up one 
or two points that still remain obscure. The objection may 
be put as follows. The whole of our created cosmos and every 
part of it is ex hypothesi co-existent with God. But things 
that are co-existent with the same thing are co-existent with 
one another. Each part of the universe therefore is co-existent 
with every other part ; and hence either time. is an illusion or 
else our hypothesis is false. 

It is clear, however, that there is ambiguity in the term 
“to co-exist.” When we speak of the world co-existing with 
God, we are not using the term “to co-exist” in the same 
sense as we are when we speak of the parts of the world 
co-existing with one another. In the first case there is 
question of the relation of created existents, which are in time, 
to God whose existence is absolute and out of time; and in 
the second case there is question only of the relation of finite 
created existents, all of which are in time, to one another. 
The two statements, therefore, are not parallel. Co-existence 
when predicated of a creature in relation to God means simply 
that both God and the creature exist, though it implies doubt- 
less that the existence of the creature is wholly dependent 
upon the existence of God and would not belong to the creature 
at all except for the creative act of God. But co-existence 
when predicated of finite things in relation to one another 
means more than that they each and all exist; it means that 
they exist at one and the same time, that they belong to the 
same period or moment of the world’s existence, and to the 
same section of our cylinder. ‘To affirm then that all created 
things co-exist with God does not imply that they co-exist 
with one another. For in making the statement we prescind 
altogether from time, since God, to whom the existence of 
creatures is referred, is not intime. Our statement is, in short, 
merely a somewhat ambiguous way of stating the fact that all 


1 This difficulty is peculiarly characteristic of the English language. A 
Frenchman, finding a skull on (say) the field of Waterloo, might say, “ JI reste 
ici depuis un siécle”; a German, “ Er liegt hier seit hundert Jahren”; and an 
Italian, “ Esso giace qui da un secolo”: but an Englishman would have to say, 
“ That skull has lain here for a century.” 
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finite beings are the product of a single creative act and are 
present tota simul to the consciousness of God. 

The difficulty might be urged, however, by arguing that 
what is tota simul for God must be tota simul in itself, or that 
what is the product of an eternal act must itself be eternal ; 
and prima facie the argument is plausible enough. But once 

ain if we reflect what in each case our premiss means we 
shall see that the conclusions are false. Each premiss in fact 
really contains two statements. It affirms (1) that God knows 
all things and creates all things, and (2) it tells us something 
about the way in which God knows and creates, viz. eternally 
or tota simul. But the way in which God creates must not be 
confused with what He creates, nor the way in which He 
knows with what He knows. Hence if the statement that 
the world eternally exists be only another way of saying that 
the God eternally creates, it is true; but false, if it signify 
that eternity is a property of what is created. For eternity, 
as we have seen, is strictly predicable only of a life which is 
altogether infinite. It is more than mere unlimited duration: 
it implies something positive which is all-perfect and tota simul. 
Eternity in God is no more like the duration of finite things 
than His immensity is like their extension. For though both 
extension and duration manifest divine attributes and therefore 
resemble them in some sort of way, the resemblance does not 
imply anything strictly common, but is merely analogous. 
Eternity therefore and all-togetherness are predicable only of 
God, and describe a mode of existence and knowledge which 
is peculiar to Him. He alone zs eternal. He alone knows 
all things tota simul. And His acts, since they are not really 
distinct from His essence, partake of its mode of existence. 
The act of creation cannot indeed be described as necessary ; 
because so to describe it would imply that the infinite has need 
of the finite, which is a contradiction. Nevertheless it is 
eternal, and what it produces it produces tota simul. But what 
it produces is neither eternal nor tota simul; for God neither 
does, nor could He, reproduce Himself in all His perfections, 
since this again would imply a contradiction, the thing pro- 
duced being at once absolute and yet dependent. 

The universe, then, is finite, and finite in every respect. It 
is produced by an eternal act, and manifests in some degree 
the eternity of God, but it is not itself eternal. Its duration 
and the duration of all its parts is finite, and so too are all its 
other perfections. It does not exist ¢ota simul, nor do any of 
the beings of which it is made up exist tota simul, nor an 
of them know things tota simul as God does. True, eac 
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created being comprises a multitude of differences in a unity 
of ground, or holds together a multitude of accidents in its 
unity of substance; and each created consciousness which 
apprehends the many in the one also to this extent has a life 
which is tota simul. Nay, further, some of the creatures of this 
world, perhaps, when released from their corporeal bodies 
and enjoying the beatific vision, will attain to knowledge 
which approximates more closely still to the all-togetherness 
of God’s knowledge. Indeed, this way of conceiving eternal 
life seems to me far more adequate than that which con- 
ceives it as a happy state of existence which lasts for ever. 
For it is not in the negation of a limit to its duration that 
eternal life consists, but in a positive transformation of the 
character of this present life by the vision ef God, which elicits 
from those who enjoy it acts of knowledge and love, and in 
so doing enables them to realise to the full the perfections 
of their nature. The life of the blessed in heaven is not a 
temporal life from which the end has been taken away, but an 
eternal life in the true sense of a life which is tota simul, though 
not in the same full and perfect sense that God’s life is tota semul. 
Creatures, however, as they exist in this world, are very far 
removed from this state of perfection. Not only is the many 
which they apprehend or bring to unity, finite in number, and 


the one in which they apprehend or unite it finite in nature, | 
but so far from existing all-together, what they know one | 
moment they forget the. next, what they gain one day they | 
lose the day following. Life on earth can only be sustained | 


by a constant succession of acts, and the perfections of man, 
if realised at all, are only realised by a slow and laborious 
process. In short, the created universe, though it exists tota 


simul for God, in that He creates and knows it in one and the | 
selfsame act, is in itself as far removed from an existence tota | 
simul as it well could be while yet manifesting at all the nature | 


of Him from whom it proceeds. But precisely because and 
in so far as it is a manifestation of the reality and actuality of 
God, a partial reproduction of His infinite perfections, and, one 
might almost say, a finite God incarnate, it is real and actual 
in any and every period of its existence and in this sense co- 
exists with God upon whom it is wholly dependent for all that 
it is and for all that happens in it. 

Thus, if we would only think out carefully the real meaning 
of our common-sense beliefs, not only should we find that our 
notion of eternity and time are not contradictory, but the 
mystery in which our temporal existence seems to be involved 
would also be cleared up to some extent at least. We wonder 
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how the future can be determinate and yet man be free. And 
the answer is simply that it can be because it is. A future 
event is determinate because there it is, existing at some period 
or other of the world’s duration and always present to the mind 
of God.’ It is there in one of the sections of our cylinder, not 
indeed in the one in which our present existence is represented, 
but none the less really there ; for it is among the things which 
God knows and eternally creates. And man is free in spite 
of this. In fact, his freedom has nothing whatever to do with 
the matter. He is free, not because his future actions are 
indeterminate, but because they are not wholly determined by 
their antecedents. His freedom implies that he is to some 
extent his own master, that sometimes he may act in this 
way or that, or not act at all, as he pleases. But what he does 
freely in the present, the future, or the past is a fact; and 
a fact which God knows from all eternity, because there it is 
before Him at some time or other and in some section or other 
of the world’s existence, the act of man’s free choice to which 
He, God, from all eternity is giving His concursus. Freedom, 
therefore, and complete determination in the sense in which 
we say that the future is completely determinate, are not 
incompatible; for while complete determination—or better, 
perhaps, determinateness—is predicated of each section of our 
cylinder considered in isolation, no section in which an act of 
free choice exists is completely determined if we consider it 
in causal relation to that which precedes. 

The value of the conception of the relation of time and 
eternity which I have outlined above, in that it both har- 


_ monises common-sense beliefs and at the same time throws 
_ some light on the problems of vital importance, can hardly be 
d the | 
2 tota | 
ature | 


disputed. But-in its favour we may also claim that it has a 
moral or pragmatic value by no means inconsiderable. . For if, 
as I have suggested, when released from the trammels of time 


| in which our specious present is limited to the “just here” and 


“the just going,” we become cognisant of our whole life, and 

ssibly in some fashion of the whole of the created universe, 
it is a matter of supreme moment that we should so order our 
lives, while yet such ordering is within our power, that when 
we look upon that life as it really is we may not be ashamed 
of it in the sight of God, and of our fellow-men. Every 
action we perform is real, and will ever remain real, never 
ceasing to be, except in relation to the present moment, while 
es we are in time and in process of change. Man is not a 

ing whose actions last but for a moment and then are gone 

1 Cf. D. T., De Interp., loc. cit, 
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and done with for ever. His whole life is real, and he is what 
he is during that life. And some day when his consciousness 
no longer comes and goes, as it does at present, but simply is, 
he will see his life as God sees it ; not indeed he alone, but his 
friends and his enemies, those whom he respects and from 
whom he hides his secret sins, and those whom he despises. 
According as he has lived well or ill on this earth, or accord- 
ing as he has by penance set right, or in the hardness of his 
heart refused to set right, what had gone wrong while yet 
his character was plastic and change a possibility, so will he 
appear to himself, and so will he be for all eternity. 

This in fact is, I take it, what we mean when in popular 
language we say that all our actions are “recorded in the book 
of life,” and will be laid bare at the General Judgment. So 
that once more common-sense belief and the doctrines of 
Christianity find philosophical expression in the conception of 
the universe as something real in each and all its parts, and as 
something which, though not itself eternal, nevertheless is 
eternally the product of God’s creative act. One obstacle 
alone hinders us from appreciating the value of this view at 
once explanatory and pragmatic: the obstinacy with which 
we persist in asking questions that have no meaning, and the 
delight we feel in interpreting as absolute what has only a 
relative significance. Yet every objection that can be urged 
against the existence of the time-series as a whole is just as 
fatal, or as little fatal, to this view as it is to the view that the 
time-series exists bit by bit. For if the time-series as a whole 
is not real, we must draw the line somewhere. Some of it at 
least must be real. We cannot, however, identify what is 
real with the present moment, since in the present moment, 
however short it may be, there is duration and change, a 
“before” and an “after,” a past and a present; and if past 
and present can be equally real when they are close together, 
why not when they are far apart? Thus to restrict the 
real to that which zs but for a moment and yet includes a past 
and a present, is irrational. While if we exclude from the 
present moment all duration, then the whole has no duration, 
and to speak of the duration of anything whatsoever that is 
finite is to speak humanwise of what is mere appearance. It 
would seem, then, that to think of the world as wholly real, as 
well in what we call the past and future as in what we call 
present, relative to our transient and momentary consciousness, 
is not only a possible way of thinking out the nature of 
existence in time and its relation to eternity, but is the only 
way of doing so consistently. L. J. WALKER 
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A NEW BIRTH FOR EDUCATION. 


Proressorn W. CALDWELL, 
Head of the Department of Philosophy, M‘Gill University, Montreal. 


THE point of view of this article is that of a Britisher who 
still believes (who does not?) in the destiny of his country in 
spite of the great changes that have come over both England 
herself and the Empire situation generally. His supreme 
anxiety at the present moment (like that of many of his 
countrymen who have lived abroad and in the New World) 
is that all that general amateurishness, all that leisure-class 
and “drift” outlook upon life and the world, all that tradi- 
tional irrationalism and insular prejudice so long characteristic 
of our national attitude and our public policy should become a 
thing of the past. 

Of the Oxford classical philosophy to be associated as a 
kind of high-water mark, as the “finishing touch,” of the 
Renaissance-like learning of our past English academic system, 
an Oxford confrére of mine, upon whose work in the renova- 
tion of philosophy I have written in a recent book upon 
Pragmatism and Idealism, wrote a year before the War :— 


“The aim of this training is to instil into the best minds the country 
produces an adamantine conviction that philosophy has made no progress 
since Aristotle. It costs about £50,000 a year, but on the whole it is 
singularly successful. Its effect upon capable minds possessed of common 
sense is to produce that contempt for pure intellect [italics mine] which dis- 
tinguishes the English nation from all others, and ensures the practical 
success of administrators [in a dozen different realms—politics, i meres 
the public services, the Indian Civil, and so on] by an examination so 

loriously irrelevant to their future duties, that since the lamentable 
emise of the Chinese system it may boast to be the most antiquated in 
the world.”! 


Now I want to be extremely careful in any comments I 
may make on this statement, and on some of the things it 


1 Dr F. C. S. Schiller, in his Preface to Pragmatism (D. L. Murray). 
Vou. XVITI.—No. 1. 49 4 
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suggests. I do not intend to make too much, for example, of 
the severe criticisms that have been made in recent years by 
representative men upon our traditional school and university 
system. Defective as this has undoubtedly been in the past, 
the classical culture of our secondary schools, if broadened by 
social history and by classics other than those merely of Greece 
and Rome, is something that cannot possibly be dispensed with 
as part of the educational equipment of our future leaders and 
thinkers. It by no means follows, however, that it is the best 
thing, either for character or for intellect, for the majority of 
the youth either of England or of any other country. 

Then I am outspokenly against any sudden rupture with 
the past, any reform of things like the schools and the churches, 
that does not recognise the part played for centuries in Europe 
and elsewhere by Humanism and Christian tradition. Con- 
tinuity of the right kind, continuity with all that has been won in 
the past, is a most important thing to-day, with all the extremes 
of Bolshevism and of radicalism before our eyes in so many 
places. Nor am I writing as if the British public were worry- 
ing very much about the modernity, or the efficiency, of the 
training still supplied to the upper classes, to the privileged 
few. Having had their day, these people may safely be left, 
as it were, to their own devices, to the care of their own real 
interests. So pressing is the great social question of the times 
that it is impossible to proceed as directly as some would wish 
even with the education of the working classes. The general 
conditions of industry, of health, of housing, of land settlement, 
have all to be attended to first, as the King suggested in a 
speech early in the year. Not schvols and courses of lectures 
and new text-books and new teachers are the first requirement 
of the young workmen of to-day, but “ better and shorter hours 
of labour and less harassing conditions of employment and the 
guarantee of reasonable security of livelihood,” according to 
the finding of a committee on Adult Education over which 
the Master of Balliol, Mr A. L. Smith, presided. 

The point upon which I really desire to lay emphasis is 
rather that never before in our history was the character of our 
highest, or our socially approved (“ official”), education a matter 
of greater moment. It is this that determines in the end all 
subsidiary social and educational schemes, and all ways of look- 
ing at these, and the kind of men to whom they are entrusted. 


“It is by no means improbable that prior to the War our diplomatic 
and ministerial conduct of foreign affairs blundered because so many of 
our diplomatists had qualified for public service mainly on a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, of ancient Roman and Greek history, of inapplicable 
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mathematics, of Aristotie’s logic, of eighteenth-century metaphysic, and 
other subjects which had really no bearing at all, or very little, on 
European, Asiatic, and American problems of the present day. Our 
generals and most of our officers had similarly passed into the Army 
through Sandhurst or Woolwich, also on a classical education. Very few 
of these could speak French intelligently, or understand it when spoken, 
or read it when written. In military strategy they were a hundred years 
behind Germany. They had no knowledge of chemistry, very little know- 
ledge of Africa and Africans, and scarcely any knowledge of the geography 
of Flanders or of the Balkan Peninsula. ‘They knew nothing about the 
hygiene of food and the prevention of disease among their men, little, or 
nothing, of carpentry, meteorology and other sciences which play a great 
part in modern warfare. There was a complete misunderstanding regard- 
ing many questions, historical, geographical, ethnological, at the Board of 
Agriculture. In short, we were a by a bad education in regard to 
the things which really matter in the twentieth century.” ! 

“The ministers of advanced middle age, or actual old age, who governed 
us had all been educated on the same model—respect for the classics, 
great contempt for modern history, geography, ethnology, botany, zoology, 
chemistry, meteorology, hygiene, ‘edhe and practical questions of transport. 

“They had learnt nothing about the history of our colonies, little or 
nothing about the history of Asia, or Africa, or America, Russia, Scandi- 
navia, Turkey or the Balkan States. Their French was generally so bad 
that it was useless to them unless they learned it all over again in middle 
age.” [There were] “exceptions of course to this ribaldry,” [one of them 
being] “ the late Lord Salisbury, but I remember the difficulty he met with 
in inducing the Treasury to sanction any expenditure on the Flora of 
Tropical Africa, which has since been of such enormous importance to 
British commerce.” * 


As for these saving exceptions, the important thing, the 
humiliating thing for us to remember, is that these exceptional 
persons have not always, but rarely perhaps, been produced or 
developed by our conventional educational system. They have 
either (like Lloyd George) never been under it at all, or like 
Kitchener and Cecil Rhodes they have followed out their own 
individuality and initiative in spite of it. 

A similar arraignment to the foregoing may be found in 
a recent letter to the parents of boys at one of the leading 
schools in England, signed by Avebury, Jellicoe, Desborough, 
and other persons of prominence. In this letter it is said: 
“The writers wish to point out that a classical training in 
public schools is for the average boy a deplorable waste of 
time, and that it is the public-school boy who is doing so 
splendidly both as a man and a soldier who suffers a severe 
and unnecessary handicap both in the military and the com- 


1 “The Truth about the War,” Sir Harry Johnston, in the Review of Reviews, 
August 1916. 
2 Ibid, 
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mercial professions compared with our enemies and our trade 
competitors.” 

Of course, against all this kind of thing there are still to be 
found, in the magazines and elsewhere, the comments and the 
expressed self-satisfaction of different interested parties who are 
telling us that the results of the War have shown that the old 
training was, after all, “‘a fine thing in its way, producing the 
best results in the world in the way of character and self- 
reliance and resources—results written large [too] in first-rate 
work done all over the world, as well at home.” ‘The proper 
answer to such an attitude is that character and self-reliance 
and resources and so on are rendered infinitely more effective 
by real knowledge and real competence, and that we certainly 
paid, and made others pay, far too heavy a price for such 
remnants of our otherwise admirable national character as 
have perhaps survived the ordeal of the War. . So far in fact 
from our being entitled to plume ourselves on the results of 
our national culture, it is evident, I think, that some of the 
finest British war literature, along with the story of some of 
“our heroic follies,” shows up in quite a pathetic way the com- 
parative incompetence and the culpable surprise and helpless- 
ness of many of our finest Englishmen—firstly, in the world of 
affairs, in which the common man of all countries has lived for 
centuries (and which Continentals and Americans know better 
than we do); and then, secondly, in the higher worlds of the 
politics of nations, of education, of social construction (or re- 
construction), and so on. Mr E. Carpenter, the well-known 
author of Civilisation, its Cause and Cure, in reflecting, recently, 
in My Days are Dream Days, on the futility and the empti- 
ness of English undergraduate life in the middle of the last 
century [in Sinister Street Compton Mackenzie shows up a 
similar emptiness in recent years; as does Ian Hay, in the 
public schools, in The Lighter Side of School Life), signifi- 
cantly notices that there were at least two very great things 
that were never taught in anything like a fundamental way at 
the great universities—“ union with nature” and “union with 
humanity.” There were, of course, both at the schools and the 
universities, individuals who did stand for the need of these 
= eg things, but they were again the exception that proves 
the rule. 

The great objection from the national and the international 
point of view to our social-culture system was that there was 
underlying it, or behind it, no philosophy of education and 
citizenship that harmonised the supposedly cultural with the 
utilitarian and the practical, the older “ humanitarian ” with the 
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newer “ vocational ” or “ social-service ” conception of education. 
It had no ethical note as such, no really human note about 
character or manhood. It did not rise beyond a conventional, 
or class, conception of country, of the grand old name of gentle- 
man, of the Empire. The latter it took to be in the main a 
place for Englishmen of the conventional type, of the con- 
ventional qualifications, in spite of the fact that the overseas 
dominions have been built up in the main not by public-school 
men (these have often to begin their life all over again) but by 
men and women whose place in the old country was some- 
where in the middle, or the humbler, classes. And the educa- 
tional programme that the established social system handed on, 
through the clergy, the members of Parliament, the magis- 
trates, and the classically and ‘sport ”-trained public-school 
masters, to the common people was such as to confirm the 
latter, too, in the idea of that stupid separation between 
“knowing” and “doing,” between “information” and active 
work, between an educated “smattering” and the real work of 
life, between “ preparation ” for life and life itself. 

It is precisely the notoriously compromise or patch-work 
character of the common school education of our country that 
has led the majority of our people to think of education as 
forced “information” about so many abstract things, instead 
of, what it really is, the ability to understand and to use the 
common environment, and the capacity to reconstruct it in the 
light of human purpose. A great deal, unfortunately, of the 
educational stimulus infused into the working classes, even by 
such well-meant movements as the older University Extension 
system or the more recent Workers’ Educational Association, 
was still practically the old “information” kind, the induced 
desire to get at books and theories and “ discussions,” instead 
of the capacity to apprehend the facts and needs of the lives 
of the British people of the twentieth century. No wonder 
that parents and employers even to-day, with all the impera- 
tive calls of the moment for better education, resent, to some 
extent, the idea of more,time and more money (for “more 
teachers ”) to be spent on the same information and acquisition 
kind of education, or even on the “continuation” and the 
industrial education training which we are attempting to-day. 

The working-class education indeed that has descended 
upon our people, after a series of battles with fate, and with 
the superior and the established classes, has produced—as a 
recent writer has put it—not a body of moderately contented 
workers, of men and women who recognise the place and the 
stake they have in the life of their country, but a generation 
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of half-educated people, of “talkers” and “theorists,” of dis- 
contented and ill-united masses, with “votes” indeed and 
“freedom,” but with no more knowledge of government and 
of the real needs of England than is represented to them on the 
outside by the forensic debates and the party politics of our 
parliamentarians and the speeches of ignorant labour leaders. 
They do not know what they really want, or what they really 
need, these workers of to-day, because (like their former 
masters and superiors) they have had no fundamental educa- 
tion in the wants of men as men, in the real rights and duties 
of citizenship, and because they know next to nothing of the 
life of the world outside these Islands of ours. Lacking as 
were their schools in the playground opportunities and the 
self-government system of the public schools—how were they, 
these toilers, to get even the minimal notion of generous 
living and of public service acquired by the boys of the better 
classes? Neither on the lower nor on the upper levels of our 
social system, in short, was there anything like adequate pro- 
vision for the real subject-matter of education, the unfolding 
of the common life. Nor did we attain in either case to the 
production or the development of that broad citizenship that 
is the end of education. 

What is required, then, in Britain to-day—along, of course, 
with the extensive development of the public common-school 
system that is being contemplated at present—is such a 
thorough revision of our secondary education system as would 
bring our whole national instruction to the stage of efficiency 
embodied in the school and university system of France. Some 
of the features of the French system that we might emulate 
with advantage are, first, the thorough training along modern 
lines of the future teachers and leaders of France in schools 
in which the sciences and modern geography, social history, 
political economy, and sociology are all put on the same footing 
with the humanities and the classics, and in which the classics 
themselves (including the classics of France) are studied as much 
on the historical and the sociological side as on the merely 
literary and philological. Then there is the thoroughgoing 
harmony that exists between the work of the sixteen French 
provincial universities and that of the great University of 
Paris. The latter is, indeed, one of the wonderful institutions 
of the world. It preserves somehow all the true links with 
the past (with the Middle Ages even), while exercising its 
moulding and determining influence on the world of to-day 
and to-morrow. And there is also in France an admirable 
organisation of all grades and stages of school and academic 
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instruction secured by the public examination system and 
by the Normal School system that draft all graduates and 
qualified persons into those parts of the educational world 
where they are best fitted to serve France and themselves. 

An important thing for us to note in connection with 
France and her educational system is that at this very 
moment, with all that willingness to learn and all that eager- 
ness to change for the better that characterises her entire life, 
America is already (through some of her foremost professors) 
drawing the attention of her students everywhere to the 
advantages of French universities for graduate and _ profes- 
sional study. A magnificent volume has just been published 
there, Science and Literature in France, by a company of 
American scholars under the direction of that foremost 
American legal authority and teacher, Dean John Henry 
Wigmore, of the North-Western University. We know how 
Germanised America had become some twenty-five years ago 
in the matter of the higher academic teaching—how nearly all 
her best professors had been in Germany and secured degrees 
and diplomas there, and how the German Seminar and 
specialised research system had become her approved method 
of advanced study. Having now, as it were, used Germany 
for all that she could learn from her, and having developed 
a great independent university life of her own, and having 
become completely convinced of the errors of the intel- 
lectualism and the scientific materialism of Germany, it is 
only natural that America should be looking elsewhere for 
a newer “spiritual home” to which she may send her youth, 
for the studies of their maturer years. The lesson for us is 
obvious. And if we do not take it, and seek at this late date, 
and after our bitter experiences, to adapt our university life 
to the needs of the modern world—as America began to do 
years ago,—we shall fail not only in our duty to our own youth 
and to the future of our country, but we shall fail to attract 
to our shores our just proportion of the American and foreign 
students who will now ,be going abroad for advanced and 
specialised study. But here, as usual, our needs and our 
possibilities have altogether outrun our existing institutions 
and our existing theories. 

In America, of course, education has for long been practi- 
cally the religion of the country, the one thing in which every- 
body believed, and for which everybody was prepared to make 
sacrifices. ‘This is only natural when we think of the endless 
different racial stocks of her population, of the ten million 
coloured people, and of the Bolshevism of the hour. By far 
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the greatest single civilising agency of the country is the local 
(city or district) high school, with its dissemination of that 
modern civic and cultural education that America believes to 
be essential for all who would become more than mere artisans 
and mere bread-winners. One of the things that impressed 
me most, while a professor in America, was the extent to 
which the well-to-do in any community believed in the local 
high school, rather than in some one of the fashionable, semi- 
English boarding schools of the Eastern States, as the proper 
place for their sons to learn to become American citizens— 
the highest ambition of all in the United States. 

There are some features of our Canadian educational life 
that may be of interest to people in the old land. In our 
Montreal high schools, for example, the majority of boys—such 
has been their training in self-help, independence, the use of 
opportunity—seem to know already in school the line of life 
in which they think they can be of most service to themselves 
and their country. And Canadian boys in general are just as 
keen as American boys for their life-work. They have grown 
up in a country that has been Americanised in a hundred ways, 
so far as the efficiency of life is concerned. ‘The up-to-date way 
of doing things is to be found everywhere, from the farm and 
the country store to the dock and the railway and the bank and 
the lawyer’s office. Our Applied Science Faculty at M‘Gill 
University is larger in the numbers of its students than the 
Faculty of Arts and Letters. And so, too, is the combined 
Faculty of Agriculture and Education and Domestic Science. 
And the Liberal Arts Faculty, after the first two years, has now 
become largely a gateway, or approach, to the different pro- 
fessions—medicine, law, science, business, and so on. All 
Canadian boys, too, it might be pointed out, have received some- 
thing of that education with nature of the lack of which we 
saw Mr Edward Carpenter complaining above. The most 
of them get in early life that training in out-of-door life, in 
service, in activities that the boy scout of to-day is receiving in 
many different countries. ‘They could make their way through 
a city, or a country, or perhaps even round a battlefield. 
Nearly all Canadian college men, too, take on, for three or 
four months in summer, jobs of a practical and useful and 
educative character, acting as pursers, hotel clerks, paymasters, 
teachers, country parsons, prospectors, managers, and so on. 
One is really ashamed, now, to think of our long loafing holi- 
days as boys in the old country, for which fond, believing 
parents incurred much needless and useless expense. 

It would be a good thing at the present parting of the ways 
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in our country, when people are even talking (quoting Locke 
and Rousseau and others) about everyone mastering a trade or 
definite calling, if our secondary schools could so reorganise 
their programmes that technical and professional and public- 
service capacity, instead of the old supposed culture of the 
amateur, could be the determining consideration in the teach- 

ing and the guiding of pupils, Only those, for example, should 
be led on to the higher literary culture for whom this pursuit 
is an obvious privilege, while the great majority of pupils in 
all schools and colleges should be taught and guided along 
the lines of useful and self-supporting careers. Cultural and 
liberalising studies, especially civics and practical ethics, can, 
and should, be introduced at the appropriate stages in the 
training of all pupils. And just as mathematics is fittingly 
taken up when a boy requires to measure things scientifically, 
and Latin after the Roman contribution to civilisation has 
been taken up, so the school discipline itself can, in any school, 

be made the natural means, Or occasion, for engendering i in the 
mind of the young serious and intelligent convictions regarding 
the social and ethical relations of human beings generally, and 
the foundations of government, law, and order. Our regional 
high schools, too, and all public schools should be so organised 
and equipped as to be true fostering and sifting agencies for the 
pupils of different aptitudes and capacities and for the training 
of all in the elements of citizenship. And the average boy 
should always (as in America) contemplate business and a work 
of the world, the service of men, as his natural calling. There 
is in business scope and opportunity for talent and genius, even 
of the highest order. Plato, as we know, contemplated, in 
his Republic, a thorough sifting and testing of the youth of the 
better classes, after a preliminary physical and “musical” train- 
ing, from the point of view both of individual capacity and of 
possible service to the State. 

One of the many reasons of the pre-war supremacy of 
America in nearly all practical matters, and in the new business, 
in enterprise generally, in the application of theory to practice, 
in the realms of practical politics, in philanthropy, education, 
church life, was the fact that for many years the best brains of 
all her colleges had been going into business—so great has been 
there the reward and stimulus in this direction. This phase of 
things always greatly impressed us resident Britishers, with our 
many memories of the stupid old contempt of our University 
men, and of our society people, for “trade” and business, and 
of our amateurish way of doing nearly everything, and of the 
endless numbers of our friends who idled away their time at 
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the universities. I admit at once that business is not an end 
in itself, and that the United States and Canada have both of 
them the problem to-day of getting back somehow into the 
world of education the best brains and the best characters of 
their respective countries. But the lesson to us British people, 
from America and Canada, of the adequacy of the common life 
and the common activity as the natural sphere for all the 
culture and the learning a man may acquire is obvious. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have noticed the growing 
probability that Oxford may abolish Greek as a compulsory 
entrance subject. This would be a decision of far-reaching 
importance to Oxford herself, to Britain generally, and to the 
entire English-speaking world. It would help to kill officially 
in British schools, and in British society, the already waning 
supremacy, the supposed and unchallenged superiority, of the 
leisure-class, or the classical-culture, educational ideal, as an 
ideal for everybody, women-included. It would do more than 
any one thing to introduce at Oxford and elsewhere a great 
many higher and truly liberalising studies that do not depend 
for their successful prosecution on an elaborate Latin and 
Greek foundation. It would help therefore, too, in the near 
future to bring to our schools and colleges our due proportion 
of American and of foreign students. And most important of 
all, perhaps, it would tend to cut away much of the ground 
from the imagination of those people (I have met them even 
in Canada) who keep insinuating that there will soon be a 
reaction in England after the subsidence of all this present 
“efficiency ” and “reconstruction” talk. There can be no such 
reaction when the cultural system to which it might seek to 
attach itself has been rendered impossible by Oxford herself. 
Never again will we have in England, in anything like a 
nationally harmful form, the quasi-Greek or the quasi-classical 
belief (on the part of a small, superior class) in a supposed 
radical difference between “liberal” knowledge and “ useful” 
knowledge, between the outlook of a “ free ” or “educated ” man 
and that of a practical man, or producer, or worker—as if 
an educated man should not also be practical or productive! 

And yet, despite the new culture that has arisen out of the 
science and the technic of modern times, and despite the emer- 
gence across the horizon of us all of the great question of the 
living conditions of the masses of our fellow-men, there are 
still, here and there, belated people writing and speaking as 
if the education of to-morrow meant a choice between the 
supposedly cultural and the supposedly useful, between general 
training and vocational training, between thinking and doing. 
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Instead of acting thus, they ought to be doing all they can to 
bring about a way of looking at things that will cause us all 
to regard this foolish and mistaken distinction as but a survival 
from times when the spiritual freedom and the equality of men 
as men, as citizens, had not been discovered and acted upon. 
In America, as I have often expressed it, there is no recognised, 
or recognisable, distinction between the culture of a scholar, or 
an artist, and that of large-minded worker, or man of affairs, 
any more than there is there a fixed distinction between a 
gentleman and a plain man, for every American plain man 
may be a gentleman. And there is in America no leisure or 
a class as such. Everyone there must express his 
culture in socially corstructive terms. He must do something 
with it, or be suspected (and rightly) of having none. 

What we need most, then, in our country (and the signs of 
the times all point to our getting it), instead of the pseudo- 
classical and leisure-class outlook of the past, is a dynamic 
philosophy of education that will connect it with the “life- 
impulse” about which so much is being said to-day, with the 
feeling for more life, and for a better life for all. There is 
indeed no culture either of the mind, or of the soul, or of the 
hand, apart from the daily demonstrated capacity to do some- 
thing useful and valuable for society, or the world in which we 
live. And this is true even if, in accordance with best thought 
of the time, we proclaim personality itself to be the one aim and 
end of all education and of all social polity. For personality 
can express itself only in social and personal terms, only in and 
among persons. The “realisation of our ideal,” as a well- 
known English Hegelian, Professor Mackenzie, put it years 
ago, ‘seems to demand a society.” On a continued apprehen- 
sion, then, of the organic and intimate relation that exists 
between the cultural and the useful, between general training 
and special, or vocational, training, depends our entire future 
well-being so far as both our national thought and our national 
action are concerned. ‘The war itself began this great work of 
nationalising, or “generalising,” the work and the service of 
every individual citizen, of showing to him and making him 
feel his value to the community as awhole. And when a man 
sees the general, or the social, and the personal value of what 
he is doing he becomes a “free” man and a citizen, a “cultured” 
man, a man whose personality and whose work are “born 
again” of the “spirit.” 

As many men have recently been seeing and saying, it was 
the painful “rift” or opposition that existed for decades 
between the things we Victorians thought we knew (we did 
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not really know them, for we were amateurs, not scholars—even 
in Latin and Greek) and the things we ought to have known, 
that was the worst feature of our British nineteenth-century 
“culture.” And we simply cannot keep up this dualism, or 
opposition, in the era upon which we have entered without 
going under, for we are all “workers” now. And with the 
right sort of ideas, and the right ethical start in our education, 
we may all indeed be “ gentlemen.” 

If there is one great lesson that may be learnt from the 
widespread social unrest and the general dispersiveness of the 
times, it is that an ethical education of the youth and of the 
workers of all countries—an education in self-knowledge, in 
intelligent and voluntary, and unselfish, co-operation in the 
complex work of the world, in right social habits, in the control 
of “‘ wants” and desires, in true satisfaction, in true ambition— 
is at least as important an element in education and citizenship 
as either the new “efficiency” or the old general culture. And 
the problem of introducing this ethical factor is in a sense the 
immediate concern of the Protestant and the so-called “ free” 
schools of our Western world. 

There are many important related topics that might be 
profitably taken up here—the needed educational changes 
in the training of girls and women, for example, for the 
gap between a lettered education and “life” has no doubt 
been even greater, for a generation or two, in the case of 
‘educated ” women than in that of university-trained men and 
boys. And we repeat that nofhing that has been said here 
assails the necessity of a sound classical education for the real 
leaders and thinkers of any country. Only, such a classical 
education must be far more “sociological” than it has been— 
more connected with a knowledge of the social conditions of 
societies, both ancient and modern. Then, again, it is time 
that by the requisite broadening and vitalising of our entire 
educational system we should as a people put an end to that 
stupid contempt for intellect and expert qualifications that has 
so long been a disgrace to our country—with our amateurish 
and sport conceptions of the life of the “free” man, or the 
gentleman. And if space permitted I might try to show, point 
by point, the utter inadequacy of that spurious fusion that 
existed in many of the books of our classically trained, but really 
ignorant, school-philosophers, of an imperfectly understood 
Aristotle, and an imperfectly understood British laissez-faire 
philosophy, and a misunderstood Hegelian philosophy of history. 


W. CALDWELL. 
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WILFRID WARD. 


Proressorn HERBERT L. STEWART, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, N.S. 


In the national crisis of 1916 few had either the leisure or the 
heart to dwell much upon those losses which concerned only 
the literary and the speculative world. Otherwise, far deeper 
interest and far keener regret would have been aroused by the 
passing of one who was among the last links with the Victorian 
age of criticism. Wilfrid Ward made no pretence to be a 
great man, but he was greater than he knew, and he has left 
us more that is of value than many upon whom wider attention 
was directed and warmer encomiums were pronounced. It is 
usual to speak of Stanley’s Life of A paokd as a biographical 
masterpiece, but one may well doubt whether it was as fine a 
performance in its kind as Ward’s Life of Newman. And as 
Newman was a figure so much more commanding than Arnold, 
so much more significant in the evolution of the English 
Church, so much more influential upon religious development 
in many Churches, his adequate portraiture 1s a far greater gift 
to posterity. The record of the Catholic Revival has been 
sketched by various pens, and it is trite to say that such a 
movement in order to be understood must be studied from 
within as well as from without. No Englishman writing from 
within has brought to the task a delicacy of touch equal to 
that of Ward, an insight that is so sympathetic into the mind 
of opponents not less than the mind of friends, a truer union 
of loyalty to his own ideal and fairness towards those whose 
ideal could never be his. When we add to this the fact that 
he was the son of perhaps the fieriest among all the fiery 
converts who began to “ pass over” in 1845, that in his mature 
years he departed widely from his father’s personal attitude 
though without forgetting for a moment his devotion to Rome, 
and that he has expounded to us with perfect candour the 
whole case as it afterwards appeared to a highly cultivated man 
61 
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mixing daily in the agnostic circles of science and literature, 
we must find in Ward’s career materials for both historical and 
psychological study which we cannot afford to neglect. 

He chose for one of his most interesting books the title, 
Problems and Persons. If he had called it Persons and 
Problems, as he called another volume Men and Matters, he 
would have revealed still more intimately the order of his own 
thought. For it was through contact with great, or at least 
with notable, men that the large issues were defined for him. 
The grand contrast between a religious and a secular theory of 
life was the one enduring object of his reflection. He never 
ceased to picture its successive historical forms, to inquire into 
the meaning and the causes of each variation it underwent, 
to speculate upon its future, and to study its bearing upon 
the other social or intellectual interests of mankind. But he 
approached all this less by the abstract way of ideas than by 
the concrete way of personalities. It was in the persistent 
effort to understand and compare the thinking of such varied 
minds as those of Tennyson and Henry Sidgwick, of Wiseman 
and John Stuart Mill, of Ernest Renan and Mr Arthur Balfour, 
that he learned his priceless gospel of charity. One should add 
that he learned this without suffering at the same time that 
paralysis of independent conviction to which the over-charitable 
are so often exposed. His generous understanding of another 
man’s thought never degenerated into a habit of genteel in- 
difference between views that were in irreconcilable conflict. 
Ward was among those who have fulfilled that old prediction 
by Lord Morley that men who become alive to the in- 
expressible magnitude of philosophic questions will find elegant 
Pyrrhonism impossible and light-hearted neutrality most un- 
endurable.' Choice between the great spiritual alternatives he 
could never dare to minimise, however sympathetic he might 
feel towards any honest thinker who resolutely identified 
himself with either side. For he had not so learned the lesson 
of the great Cardinal whose life and work were his constant 
study for forty years. Indeed, few writers of our time have 
done more than Ward to discountenance that peace-giving 
motto of nl admirari, and that genial mood of the philo- 
sopher disillusioned about the possibilities of attaining truth, 
for which Anatole France has made himself so deceptively 
attractive a champion to the learned. 

Thus his literary achievement may be viewed in two ways, 
and we owe him a double debt. He undertook to draw the 
lineaments of four remarkable men, whose careers are of 


1 On Compromise, p. 130. 
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profound though by no means of equal interest—his own 
father W. G. Ward, Cardinal Wiseman, the poet Aubrey 
de Vere, and Cardinal Newman. He has drawn these with 
great skill and great vividness, keeping his personal judgments 
strictly in the background, and aiming above all to make us 
intimately acquainted with the men themselves. What he did 
for these four he has done in a slighter degree and with an 
avowedly critical purpose for many others, such as Disraeli, 
Cardinal Vaughan, Huxley, Tennyson, R. H. Hutton. Here 
and there fault must be found with his criticism, for though 
his power of detaching himself from bias was remarkably high 
it was by no means perfect. One’s suspicion is aroused, for 
example, by his enormous estimate of mental quality in the 
late George Wyndham as we compare it with his almost 
contemptuous references to Gladstone, or by his kindly 
appreciativeness for Disraeli side by side with his bitter de- 
preciation of Renan, or by the paramount place he assigns 
to Newman as a philosopher when we recall his disparagement 
of John Stuart Mill. It would indeed be unjust to say of 
Ward that his prejudices misled him in criticism as far as they 
misled Carlyle, or that he did not valiantly struggle against 
his prepossessions where the sage of Chelsea let his preposses- 
sions carry him whither they would. Nothing in Problems 
and Persons or Ten Personal Studies is to be compared with 
the folly of that wretched judgment that “ Gladstone is on the 
whole the contemptiblest man I know of,” or that senseless 
sneer at the author of the Novum Organum that the unfrocked 
Lord Chancellor went away “to augment the sciences, as if 
from the like of him the sciences had any augmentation to 
expect.” But in spite of himself, Ward was misled by the 
same sort of causes which worked upon Carlyle. We meet in 
him with the same resolve to seek evidence that those whom 
he morally disapproved were intellectually weak, the same 
exaggeration of intellectual grasp in those whom he morally 
revered. . 

Yet we must not complain if we find in him a fault from 
which hardly any biographer is exempt, and Ward yielded 
to it far less than most. Indeed, those who in contemporary 
literature care chiefly for “ Lives” will search long for a better 
guide in the province which he has covered, or for more 
convincing pictures than those which he has placed in his 
biographic gallery. It is probable that many of us as we read 
his books of this type will, like him, be introduced through 
the study of men to the study of matters, and will find his 
numerous essays on deep problems a not less rewarding field. 
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Especially in one deep matter that was his lifelong concern 
it would be hard to refer those who read only English to 
any exposition of equal or even of comparable value. For 
everyone must admit that before the appearance of Ward's 
books the thought of the best minds in the Church of Rome 
was being poorly explained to Protestant readers in England, 
and that it remained for very many a subject ill understood. 
They knew, indeed, through bitter controversialists, two 
widely separated schools of Catholicism: the Ultramontane 
school that seemed struggling in vain to bring back the 
days of Hildebrand, and the Modernist school that seemed 
eager for a new type of freethinking, whose day had not 
yet definitely dawned in any Church of the Christian world. 
Each of these schools presented something of a puzzle, 
especially to evangelical members of the State Church. 
The average Protestant read such a paper as that of 
Gladstone entitled The Vatican Decrees and Civil Allegiance, 
only to lay it down wondering, naturally enough, what 
Cardinal Cullen meant by professing to be a loyal subject 
of the King. He turned to the literature of the Inopportunists 
on the Definition of Infallibility, and kept asking himself, 
not less naturally, what Lord Acton can possibly have meant 
by professing a Catholicism purer than that of the Pope. 
The position of a mediating school might, indeed, have been 
gathered from the works of Newman, but the prejudice against 
a renegade long kept those works under suspicion, and some 
could not forget the warning of writers like Charles Kingsley 
to be on their guard against a “barbed arrow” that might 
enter their spiritual vitals before they knew. Scarcely anyone 
belonging to Newman’s school under the Roman obedience 
seemed concerned either to make clear the faith that was in 
him to the world of English Protestantism, or to address 
himself to such a world in language that would be sympa- 
thetically appreciated or even patiently examined. This is the 
task which Ward made his own, and which he fulfilled with 
magnificent success. 

He knew well how urgent it was, how important not only 
for those with deep concern about religion, but for those with 
a mere speculative interest in interpreting the currents of 
contemporary thought. Probably he would have explained 
the lack of men to undertake this work as the last sad 
reminder of the old days when his co-religionists had been 
looked upon by others, and had come to look upon themselves, 
as a gens lucifuga in English society. But for his own part 
he had abjured for ever that spirit of loneliness. He loved 
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England with an unquenchable love. Proud of English 
tradition, believing intensely in English ideals, aflame with 
English patriotism, he could speak with rare effectiveness to 
the men of his race and of his time. His first literary venture 
was in 1882, when he plunged into the great debate that had 
become so acrimonious in the closing seventies. A few still 
among us are old enough to recall that heated atmosphere, 
so stifling to moderate people of all opinions, when bewildering 
panic on one side and scornful triumph on the other were 
stirred by the very name of “ Evolution.” Ward’s first essay 
bore the title, The Wish to Believe. It contained, like so many 
of his later discussions, the well-known argument grounded 
upon those limits of science which the new term “ Agnosticism” 
had set in such strong relief, and the plea for retaining those 
convictions, which we may admit to be intellectually un- 
provable, but which have been found to lie at the very root 
of the highest values of mankind. ‘The line of thought 
suggests to us, curiously enough, that which has become so 
familiar since Ward’s distinguished namesake wrote Naturalism 
and Agnosticism. A study so rational without being rational- 
istic, by one so loyal to Rome yet so well aware of the 
strength of modern unbelief, was a notable event, and was the 
harbinger of much still to come from the same vigorous pen. 
It may well have been a surprise to those who looked upon 
the spirit of free religious inquiry and of keen alertness to 
developing science as a peculiar mark of the Protestant 
Churches and of those few insurgent folk, nominally under 
the Roman obedience, but really Protestants or freethinkers 
at heart. 

For young Ward was no ewer. adherent of his own 
communion. An anecdote of his early life is significant of the 
attitude with which his career began. He tells us in Ten 
Personal Studies how he was a student in Rome during the 
last years of Pius [X., at a time when affection towards the 
aged pontiff had deepened as he drew near his end, and how 
in the little circle of the Collegio Inglese resentment was 
then proportionately keener against the sovereign who had 
laid sacrilegious hand upon the Papal States. The carriage of 
Victor Emmanuel was gazed at when it passed through the 
streets as if it had contained the authentic figure of the Anti- 
christ. But the King, having gained his main purpose, was 
sagacioug enough to conciliate the clergy by every means in 
his power, and nothing pleased him more than to be saluted 
out of doors by anyone in ecclesiastical or semi-ecclesiastical 
dress. Ward and his companions used to make a special 
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point of getting near the royal carriage, striking a posture that 
seemed preliminary to an act of deference, and, as soon as the 
impetuous King lifted his own hat in reply, complimenting him 
with a stony stare. The story is very human, and very 
illuminating about the cross currents of Roman society at the 
time. Such juvenile snubbing of monarchs is exactly what 
might have been expected from the son of the fierce Ultra- 
montane, to whom all the thrones of the world were as nought 
when compared with the Chair of Peter. But a time came 
when his father’s influence counted less, and Wilfrid Ward in 
his maturity belonged to the school of Catholicism that 
accepts a fait accompli, sees Providence in its calamities, and 
prefers planning for the future to repining against the past. 

A chief purpose of his life became that of furthering the 
great movement towards peace in a divided Christian world. 
As he put it himself, he would “ interpret the extremes to each 
other.” He was convinced, indeed, like Comte and Huxley 
and Lord Morley and many others, that the great conflict 
of principle is between Agnosticism and Catholicism, that 
the Protestant compromise is a mere clouding of the issue, 
and that the clear-headed amongst those who still cherish a 
religion of private judgment will be forced in the end either 
backward to Rome or forward to unbelief. But the reader 
will search Ward’s books in vain for one rancorous phrase 
about those Reformed Churches whose position he thought 
so demonstrably illogical and indefensible. Cardinal Vaughan 
once laughed at the men in ay 40 orders as “shivering in 
their insular isolation,” and we have known Protestant theo- 
logians who were not ashamed to gloat over such a book as 
Mr Joseph M‘Cabe’s Decay of the Church of Rome. Such 
sectarian bitterness when the cause of religion itself was in 
such deadly peril, such desire to make capital out of the weak- 
ness of one’s allies rather than present a united front to the 
common enemy of all, was as distasteful to Ward when he 
saw it in the one religious camp as when he saw it in the 
other. ‘Throughout life he felt himself a soldier of the Church 
Militant, never forgetting that the grand army had many 
different companies, or that those who were not against him 
were on his side. He rejoiced, of course, as often as reinforce- 
ments were added to the one battalion which he thought 
securely embattled against the assaults of secularism. Like 
a skilful strategist, he welcomed the abandoning of ground by 
those who could no longer defend it, and the concentration of 
force on points that could really be held. But nothing was 
more repugnant to his nature than to make the division more 
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acute between those who shared, however imperfectly, the 
same great faith; and nothing else was quite so dear to him 
as the hope that the Roman and Protestant communions 
might come to see how much more precious is the conviction 
that unites them than the dogmatic formule by which they 
are separated. 

He was always mindful, indeed, of the immense difficulties 
that bar the way. He understood well that mordant comment 
by Newman on Pusey, that the author of the once famous 
ewrenicon was unlike the Greek warrior who wreathed his 
sword in myrtle, for he had discharged his olive branch from 
a catapult! And Ward’s own discernment was far too deep 
to be misled by the plausible suggestion with which our 
round table conferences resound, that the Churches are to 
come together by forgetting all about their characteristic 
differences in doctrine. When the Constructive Quarterly 
was launched, it laid just two obligations upon those who 
should write for it: “First, that the Faith and Work and 
Thought of each Communion shall be presented in its absolute 
integrity, including and not avoiding differences; Second, 
that no attack with polemical aims shall be made on others.” 
These words might stand as Ward’s own programme for 
promoting Christian co-operation, and it showed rare insight 
on the part of the editor to select him as a herald in the first 
issue of the magazine. For this is surely the programme of 
all who have at length come to see that it is not in doctrinal 
coincidences, however surprisingly numerous we may find 
them, that the spring of unity is to be hoped for, and who feel 
that he who expects it there has gone out to seek the living 
among the dead. Formule may be in words identical, and 
yet different in every respect which matters, through differ- 
ences of the intellectual and spiritual setting into which they 
are received. If the outcome of our attempted theoretical 
rapprochements has so far been humiliatingly small, one way 
to put the reason is perhaps this: such dwelling upon the 
“common element” of doctrine conveys to each Church that 
her own distinctive things, the things that have historically 
been at the root of her life and movement, are so much 
religious deadwood, so many formal hindrances which need to 
be swept away if the active principle is to have free scope. 
Each Church separately knows how far this is from being the 
case, and turns aside in sorrowful disappointment from these 
prospects of reunion through a greatest common measure or 
a least common multiple. Ward saw this long ago, and 
never wearied of insisting upon it. He quotes with much 
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approval a remark by Tennyson, that “you must choose in 
religion between bigotry and flabbiness.” Yet how sweetly 
reasonable he has made us see a “bigot” may be at heart! 
And he touches the very kernel of the matter in a memorable 
sentence of his own: “In point of fact, the very beliefs held 
in common have their edge and force in individual believers 
as = of the different living systems in which they are 
found.” 

The brief but very interesting and very discerning memoir 
by his widow will no doubt be followed in time by a biography 
adequate to the subject, and we should be more than satisfied 
if it is the work of one who has learned from Ward himself 
how biographies should be written. We shall look forward to 
hearing much about other points of interest—about his notable 
services to literature, for example, in his editorship of the 
Dublin Review, and the high capacity which elicited so general 
a protest from the literary world when his resignation of that 
editorship was rumoured. And we shall, perhaps, hear more 
of his political views in the troubled time through which his 
country passed, although we already know enough to make 
our reflection lively and suggestive. In politics as in religion 
Ward was a Conservative, chairman for a time of his party 
association in his own constituency, and, like the Oxford 
leaders to whose teaching he owed most, deeply alarmed by 
the democratic developments of his period. He _ shared 
Newman’s feeling about O’Connell, and remained a zealous 
opponent of each scheme for Irish Home Rule. What his 
feelings must have been when he heard his Unionist friends 
base their objection on the ground that “it would mean Rome 
Rule,” we need not particularly conjecture. If he had thought 
that it would mean anything of this kind, would not his 
conscience have forced him to support it? But he knew too 
much of history, and of the ominous Los von Rom which he 
had seen stimulated all over Europe by the advance of local 
self-government. So he had no option but to join with 
men who on many a platform insulted the cause he had most 
at heart, because what mattered to him was the success of 
a policy rather than the rhetoric by which its success was 
obtained, and, as for some strange oratorical or journalistic 
associates with whom he found himself, he could reflect that 
their cause was good though they knew not what they said. 
This may be defensible politics, but it might have made his 
father turn in his grave. In a situation somewhat similar 
William George Ward withdrew his name from an election 
committee in the Isle of Wight, though it was acting for a 
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candidate whom he continued to support. His letter of 
explanation contained this very significant passage: “ But still 
the fact remains that your method of forwarding Sir Charles 
Locock’s interest has been one which I most profoundly 
disapprove ; while your reasons for opposing his antagonist 
stand out in extreme and most curious contrast to my own. 
I could not, therefore, without incurring misconstruction, 
allow my name to remain on his committee.” Whether 
Wilfrid Ward was equally vigilant in the contests of his own 
division the present writer cannot tell. But we all know 
the nature of the anti-Home Rule campaign throughout 
England. 

This perhaps would not have been worth mentioning if it 
did not suggest a rather striking feature in his whole line of 
thought. If a critic were disposed to be severe, the point 
against him upon which it would be easiest to dwell is just 
that strategic attitude to great problems, in which we have 
already recognised sonie obvious merits, but which lent itself 


‘so readily to no less obvious corruption. For the sake of 


clearness it will be best to present this in its most unfavourable 
light, as an advocate might make the most of a case, indicating 
afterwards the qualifications by which a harsh judgment should 
be tempered. 

A subject upon which he often wrote, and about which he 
constantly thought, was the relation of unchanging dogma to 
a changing world. He discussed it under such titles as The 
Rigidity of Rome, or The Conservative Genius of the Church. 
Developing the suggestion of this last phrase, he insists again 
and again that “authority” has it in charge to protect the 
depositum fidet against rash, ill-considered novelties in doctrine ; 
that at times it may be needful to offer sheer resistance to 
that which afterwards reveals within itself some element of 
value; that the first movements of advance in the Church 
must thus originate with thinkers who have not the ultimate 
responsibility of administration; and that it is the problem of 
successive popes to judge just when an innovation is to be 
rejected as evil, when it is to be deferred as doubtful, and 
when it is to be assimilated as good. Abundant examples are 
offered from such cases as the Gnosticism of the second 
century and the Aristotelianism of the twelfth; the work of 
St Thomas Aquinas is cited as a typical pattern of conserva- 
tive progress; and the analogy between Harnack’s Dogmen- 
geschichte and Newman’s Essay on Development is worked 
out with Ward’s usual ingenuity. In one of his latest books 
he has added to these a new and perhaps a more illuminating 
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parallel. He compares the action of the supreme pontiff in 
regard to Modernism with Mr Balfour’s method of delay when 
challenged during his Premiership by the Tariff Reformers. 
The pages of this journal are no place for party politics, and 
one need not discuss whether Mr Balfour's Government in 
1903 is more complimented by comparison with the Roman 
Curia, or the Roman Curia by comparison with Mr Balfour’s 
Government. It seems a perilous similitude, and angry re- 
pudiation might be anticipated on behalf of each interest in 
turn. But the point of importance for us here is Ward’s 
curious way of viewing the Church’s problem as one of mere 
management, the capable steering of a ship between rocks on 
either side, the attaining—in short—of a practical result in the 
governing of men, rather than single-eyed devotion to truth as 
it reveals itself. 

This is an attitude which strikes us again and again in his 
studies of the great ecclesiastics, both past and. present. 
When he wrote about St Thomas, was he fascinated most 
by what fascinates so many, the grand medieval synthesis 
which drew together the threads of diverse thinking, and set 
the model of that architectonic genius in which our twentieth 
century has still much to learn from the thirteenth? Was he 
not more interested to depict the skill with which the influence 
of Abelard and the influence of St Bernard were so used 
to soften each other, that “our great Imperial Church ”— 
as he loved to call it—might have room alike for the mystic 
and the schoolman? Perhaps we see the same temper in his 
glowing eulogy upon that dexterous pontiff, Leo XIII., and 
in the apologies, which so many thought had a note of reluct- 
ance, for the narrow yet resolutely candid Pius X. One 
cannot help suspecting that it inspired the vehemence of his 
criticism upon those who promoted the Vatican Decrees, for 
his quarrel with the Council of 1870 was not that it asserted 
dogma which was untrue but that it provoked controversy 
which was at the moment inopportune.’ Even in his account 
of his great hero, did he not emphasise less the thoroughgoing 
straightforwardness which prompted Newman’s secession from 
the Church of his youth than the spirit of “ ecclesiastical 

1 Cf. Ward's complaint about writers like M. Gaume: “In a similar spirit of 
emphasising what was likely to irritate the modern world, a whole treatise of 
four hundred pages was devoted by him to Holy Water” (William George Ward 
and the Catholic Revival, p. 120). One cannot help feeling a measure of 
sympathy with M. Gaume’s defence : “ Nous ne convertirons pas ni Mazzini 
ni Garibaldi. . . . Vous qui étes plus puissants que nous, vous l’avez tenté: 


avez-vous réussi? Vos beaux discours, vos savants écrits, vos protestations, vos 
superbes articles, ont-ils retardé méme une heure le progrés de la révolution ?” 
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statesmanship” which he strove to advance in the Church 
of his old age? 

Filial piety, indeed, made Ward write with reverence of 
his own father’s defiant recklessness towards a policy of 
discretion, but we cannot forget how others who fought by 
that father’s side were less mercifully treated by the son for 
the very same fault of impolitic churchmanship. Is not this 
the clue to the astonishingly acrid tone of his last article on 
Manning, where he speaks almost with exultation about the 
failure of the many Ultramontane educational schemes in which 
the Cardinal was perhaps undiplomatic, but undoubtedly 
faithful both to Ward’s creed and to his own, and has so 
little to say of those high social services to the “submerged 
tenth” by which Manning did so much to convince the world 
again of a truth which both Wiseman and Vaughan gave it 
some excuse to forget, namely, that a prince of the Church 
can be a champion of the poor? The most obvious token 
of the same point of view is in one of Ward’s latest public 
efforts, his contribution to the debate on Modernism. “I 
entreated the Tyrrells and the Loisys,” he wrote, “to show 
such practicalness and moderation as would make authority 
regard them as friends.” What if the Tyrrells and the Loisys 
had in mind to cement their friendship less with “ authority ” 
than with truth? Nothing, indeed, as much melancholy 
historic precedent has shown us, would have been easier for 
these men than to keep themselves safe by methods of 
compromise, just as nothing would have been easier than 
for Newman to make up his peace with the Anglican bishops 
in 1845. And there are those who would have applauded 
both steps. Ernest Renan once asked the world to recognise 
the priest who dissembles his convictions as a high pattern 
of sainthood. “The humble Catholic priest, surrounded by 
timid and narrow-minded souls, must remain silent. Oh, how 
many close-mouthed tombs about our village churches hide 
similar poetic reticence and angelic silence! Will ever those 
whose duty it is to speak equal after all in merit those 
who in secret cherished and restrained the doubts known 
only to God?” 

Ward was a very different thinker from Renan, and it 
would be both unjust and absurd to look upon them as 
enjoining the same sort of religious conservatism. For the 
one believed, what the other totally denied, that the Most 
High has established a living oracle on earth for the perpetual 
guidance of human souls. If this has been done, no doubt we 
should subordinate every other interest in defending the super- 
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natural custodian of the depositum fider. The whole case is 
altered if we can assume this, and our criticism may be repelled 
as resting in the end upon our Protestant dissent from the 
pretensions of Rome. So long as Tyrrell and Loisy accepted 
the same fundamental authority, it was legitimate for Ward to 
invoke it against them and to demand their allegiance. What 
the whole dispute brings home to us is the impassable character 
of the gulf which Modernism sought to bridge. What it 
reveals to us about Ward is not so much his logical dexterity, 
which we knew to be great, and of which this is a conspicuous 
instance, as the length to which he was prepared to go for a 
cause whose need for such suppression of candour might have 
wakened him to its weakness. The present writer and those 
who may think with him dare not allow the gratitude they 
feel to this distinguished man of letters, and the loss which they 
mourn in his removal when at the very plenitude of his power, 
to make them disguise their deep disagreement with this 
aspect of his teaching. For to them it is both inherently 
incredible and historically without a shred of evidence that 
any organisation of men on earth has been invested with the 
awful prerogative which Ward acknowledged in the visible 
Church. To us priesthood and power of the keys and spiritual 
rulership and apostolic succession have a profound archexo- 
logical interest ; but when we think of such terms in relation 
to our own age they constitute no more than a tale full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. We respect and even 
admire the enthusiasm of those who judge quite otherwise 
and resolutely act on the tremendous dogmas which they 
believe to be true. But we may not be false to our own 
truth, such as it is, or affect to find in the sedulous subordi- 
nating of thought to external control anything else than a 
betrayal of our birthright. We cannot see the task of the 
Church of God as it relates itself to honest inquiry in these 
strange times as akin to that of a political Cabinet controlling 
anarchic discontent, or to that of a perplexed Premier worried 
by those who preach an “unauthorised programme.” Not 
this—as Carlyle would have said, “‘ something quite other than 
this "—seems to us the problem of Christianity at the present 
hour. Nor can we share in any degree the hope that through 
a restored submissiveness to spiritual direction from any oracle 
on earth our poor world, struggling through the mists which 
now encompass it, will win back its vision of the light that 
never was on sea or land. But would that those who must 
teach us how Christendom shall be rebuilt on the foundation 
of a faith at once strong and free may exhibit an earnestness 
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and a thoroughness like the spirit of Wilfrid Ward for a faith 
whose strength we believe to have waned and whose freedom 
we see under subjection. Would, too, that they may learn 
from men like him not to despair, even amid the resurgent 
paganism that oppresses us and the discordant Christendom 
that disappoints us, of a coming day when the enterprise of 
Julian the Apostate shall cease to be tried afresh, and God 
shall have finally turned again the captivity of Zion. 


HERBERT L. STEWART. 


Hauirax, Nova Scotia. 
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BYRON’S “CAIN.” 
Tue tate STOPFORD BROOKE. 


It was made an accusation against Byron’s Cain when it 
was published, that it would “ give great scandal and offence 
to pious persons in general, and be the means of suggesting 
the most painful doubts and distressing perplexities to hundreds 
of minds that might never otherwise have been exposed to 
such dangerous disturbance,” that the whole argument is 
directed against the goodness and power of the Deity and 
against the reasonableness of religion in general, and no 
answer is attempted, that this “argumentative blasphemy 
forms the staple of the piece.” 

And these phrases, which are Jeffrey’s and studiously 
moderate from -him, were as nothing to the storm of wrath 
which it evoked. ‘The clergy were almost in mass against it, 
and the denunciation was so hot that its results have so far 
lasted to this time, that among those who know Byron’s poems 
well, there are many who had never read Cain. He defended 
it by saying that “ Lucifer and Cain must speak in character, 
and that Milton had done much the same”; but though that 
is true, Jeffrey’s reply that “the whole argument—an elaborate 
and specious one—is directed against the reasonableness of 
religion” disposes of that defence. It is plain enough that 
Byron meant to express his hatred of certain doctrines concern- 
ing the action of God and the Origin of Evil, and that his 
hatred of the doctrines was all the deeper because he believed 
in them. He intended to make Lucifer and Cain have the 
best of the argument. If he had not believed in them, if he 
had said, ‘“ These things are lies,” he might have had a better 
defence. He might have said, “ I do not attack the goodness 
and power of God, but the false doctrines concerning His 
goodness and power that men have made, and I draw the 
legitimate conclusion of these doctrines that I may show how 


abhorrent they are to the conscience and the affections! What- 
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soever is denied by these cannot be true of God, who gave us 
Conscience and Love. I do not attack the reasonableness 
of religion, but the frightful unreasonableness of that which 
is called religion; and I attempt no reply to the speeches of 
Lucifer and Cain, because, on their premisses, which are those 
of a certain theology, there is no reply to their statements. 
The God represented by this theology is a God whom it is 
natural to man to fear and hate. It is not God, then, nor 
religion, I attack, but a cruel theology which demoralises God 
and man, whose children in men’s hearts are rebellion and 
despair. Nor do I rashly give scandal and offence to pious 
persons, or suggest painful doubts. If they are pious, much 
harm will not be done to them; if they have true faith, they 
will not be much pained with doubt; but I hold that the 
doctrines which I represent in their deformity are a scandal 
and offence to the whole of Christianity, that they place a 
stumbling-block in the way of thousands of men and women, 
so that they are driven, like Cain, to company with Lucifer 
rather than with God, and that the pain and misery they cause 
in those whom they have deprived of all belief, and driven 
either to wretchedness of unclean living, or to the chill and 
lonely morality which is without God, is infinitely greater in 
quantity and in quality than any suffering or scandal which 
pious persons may feel, whose piety will soon heal their wounds. 
I do not want to raise doubts, to shock the calm of faith, 
to distress people at ease in Zion—it is a cruelty I would not 
willingly practise: but there are doctrines which make the 
religious few who are chosen and secure very comfortable 
indeed at the price of the misery of thousands who are told 
by the comfortable that they are damned. ‘These doctrines 
are a libel upon God, and are spreading a corruption of 
religion which is all the more subtle and dangerous because 
it is loudly claimed to be religious. It is right, then, to 
neglect the pain a few must suffer for the sake of the salva- 
tion of the many, and one of the ways a poet like myself 
must act is not by argument against these views, but by 
an imaginative representation of their deformity, so that 
the whole force of emotion, from spirit, conscience, and heart, 
may be roused against them, and they be cast out of the 
Temple of Mankind.” 

That might have been Byron’s defence, though, had he 
made it, he would have put it in more powerful phrases, and 
would not have allowed any element of gentleness into it. 
But he could not make that defence; he could not deny the 
doctrines. Therefore, there was an element of evil in this 
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attack that he made; for it accepted the view that the Source 
of all Good was evil, and when it had proved Him evil, was 
content to leave the question there. It never occurred to him 
—he was thinking so much of his own anger and pain—to say 
that he was denying, not God, but a false idol which man 
had made out of Him; that when he attacked this theology, 
it was to defend religion. ‘The evil of Byron’s work was that 
it cast out devils and put no divine thing in their place. It 
gave nothing to the soul to reverence and love, and that is 
even worse than reverencing and loving unworthy things. 
For it is the reverence and love that we want, and not so much 
that the views held should be absolutely right of tone. Both 
are best, but if we have love, we shall make good even out of 
views which seem not good. Butif we have no love or reverence 
left, then the truest views are useless, even poison to us. We 
make evil out of them. And this is the fault of all those who 
to-day spend their time in doing nothing but taking away 
old beliefs without giving anything in their place. The result 
is vividly put by Christ, the result of having made an empty 
soul. “The unclean spirit, when he goeth out of a man, 
passeth through waterless places, seeking rest, and findeth it 
not. ‘Then he saith, I will return into my house whence I 
came out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, 
and garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh with himself seven 
other spirits more evil than himself, and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state of that man becometh worse 
than the first” (Matt. xii. 43-45). 

That was the evil side of Byron’s work in theological 
matters. The good side was that his work was another of 
those influences which tended to revolutionise theology, to make 
the existing views of God seem more and more unfit for a 
time when universal ideas on the subject of man in social and 
political realms called loudly for analogous views in religion. 
It is very well for Jeffrey to complain that discussion of the 
question of the origin of evil is the province of philosophy, 
not of poetry, and that it is unfair to advance views which, by 
appealing solely to emotion, cannot be met in fair argument. 
He may complain, but the fact remains that religion is a matter 
which belongs chiefly to the emotions, and that the proper 
arguments to use on questions which pertain to it are arguments 
addressed to the emotions. ‘These are the only arguments that 
tell in the long run. Poetry then does all this kind of work 
far better than philosophy, and is quite a legitimate sphere in 
which to conduct it. Of course, it may be answered that 
arguments mainly addressed to emotion are worthless in 
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comparison with those addressed to the understanding, All 
I have to reply is that at least they have more result in matters 
of religion than those which belong to the understanding ; that 
the fact is that, in the history of humanity, religious questions 
and movements have been settled by the one and not by the 
other; that such arguments which appeal to emotion are in 
the sphere of religion, that those which appeal to the under- 
standing alone are not in its sphere; that in our personal life, 
if we desire to know and love God, and man as His child, we 
actually do take more count of a statement which satisfies our 
ideal than we do of a hundred statements which satisfy our 
understanding. So far as religion is concerned—and indeed in 
all matters except those which can be demonstrated: that is, 
in three-fourths of human life—the understanding is a poor 
guide ; and the deification of it that prevails at present is one 
of the most melancholy misfortunes of society. Byron did 
more to overthrow, in his passionate wrath with them, the evil 
views of God as the Omnipresent Tyrant, and of original sin 
as the evil He had inflicted upon mankind, in order to get men 
into His power that He might torment them, than was done 
by all the labours of philosophical theologians. 

I turn now to the doctrines themselves in which he believed, 
and which he hated. The first was the doctrine of fatalism, 
as contained in the view that God was a Sovereign Power that 
could do as He pleased; that He had pleased to let all men 
sin in one; that He chose some to be saved for His own 
glory, and settled that the rest should be damned, also for 
His own glory. 

Whatever subtleties of argument may be used with regard 
to the sovereignty of God, the result of that doctrine is 
fatalism. “I am lost,” one man says. “I am _ saved,” 
another says. “Nothing I can do, one way or another, 
changes the irreversible decree.” 

That was the first doctrine Byron held, and it was eminently 
capable of poetical development. It was in itself 2 poetic 
subject; and has always, though in various forms, been a 
mother of poetry. The Greek held that there was an Inexor- 
able Destiny, beyond the limited movements of humanity, 
even beyond the gods, which could not be altered by prayer or 
effort. And in the struggle of the will of man against this 
outward destiny, and in either the crushing of the hero, while 
his will continued unsubdued, or in the gradual leading of the 
hero (through suffering) to attain peace by acquiescence in 
destiny, consisted the elements of that Greek tragedy in 
which we find the greatest poetry of the world. We have 
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but to change a few things, and we have precisely the same 
elements for poetical treatment in the fatalism of Calvinism, 
the same dread destiny, only here it is called the Will of God, 
the same unavailing struggle, the same leading of the chosen 
into acquiescence and peace, the same reprobation of the un- 
chosen, and the same blind anger and ruin of the lost. These 
are elements which inevitably awaken passion, and in imagina- 
tive and creative minds that passion, whether it be wrath, or 
despair, fear or fierce resolve, makes poetry. The emotions 
are so strong that they call forth the language of emotion ; 
men of genius have that language ready to hand, and its 
highest form is poetry. 

But there are two classes of poets who have worked on this 
idea of necessity, of a fate allotted to men which they cannot 
escape. ‘There is, first, the poet who is not personally made 
angry and despairing by it. It becomes with him, as with 
Sophocles and Shakespeare, the ground-work on which he 
displays the labour and sorrow of idealised humanity. These 
are the great poets who, capable of feeling all they paint, feel 
it only up to the point at which perfect representation of it is 
possible, and are not so swept away themselves by any emotion 
as to become personal poets. They feel the doctrine of destiny 
in relation to others, but they do not feel it in relation to them- 
selves, probably because they enter so much into the thought 
of mankind in relation to fate that they never enter into it 
themselves at all. It is quite different when we come to 
inferior men, on whom the doctrine of fate has a personal 
influence, whose lives it dominates. We have two examples 
of this in English poets. One is Cowper, the other Byron. 
On both it acted differently, in both it produced poetry and 
the emotion which is the source of poetry. Cowper felt himself 
doomed by the fateful will of God to eternal ruin. Here is 
the poem in which, at the beginning of his poetic life, he 
expressed his despair and agony. It is human feeling at 
its most tragic height. No one can read it without sharing 
in its passion. No one who hears will deny that this doctrine 
is the cause of poetry. 


“ Hatred and vengeance,—my eternal portion 
Scarce can endure delay of execution— 
Wait with impatient readiness to seize my 

Soul in a moment. 


“Damned below Judas, more abhorred than he was, 
Who for a few pence sold his holy Master ! 
Twice betrayed Jesus me, the last delinquent, 
Deems the profanest. 
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‘“‘ Man disavows, and Deity disowns me,— 
Hell might afford my miseries a shelter ; 
Therefore, Hell keeps her ever hungry mouths all 
Bolted against me. 


“ Hard lot! encompassed with a thousand dangers, 
Weary, faint, trembling with a thousand terrors, 
I’m called, if vanquished ! to receive a sentence 

Worse than Abiram’s. 


“ Him the vindictive rod of angry Justice 
Sent quick and howling to the centre headlong ; 
I, fed with judgment, in a fleshy tomb, am 
Buried above ground.” 


These awful Sapphics, and the equally awful poem of the 
Castaway at the end of his poetic life, are examples of the 
fierce poetry the doctrine of irreversible fate produces. For 
the emotions of despair—and those were Cowper’s—at their 
height and in their vicissitudes are alike the causes of poetry. 
The position became still more poetical in another way when 
Cowper, believing himself doomed by the will of God, acquiesced 
in that will, and bent in reverence before it, and resolved, 
though God had willed his eternal ruin, that he would not 
deviate from goodness, so far as his destiny would permit! In 
throwing that feeling into verse, he produced some of his 
noblest poetry. Indeed, no one can help feeling the tragic - 
nobility of the situation. The inexorable fate. The man 
conscious of the waiting thunder. The despair—yet the 
acquiescence. 

Byron, believing the same doctrine, met it in a wholly 
different manner. It woke in him bitter resentment. Byron’s 
indignation was entirely selfish. He was angry because he was 
himself set apart for ruin; he had no moral feeling about the 
doctrine, and he did not care how it influenced man. Nor on 
the whole did he think the doctrine in itself immoral. God 
had a right to do this kind of thing if He pleased, but it gave 
Byron also the right, not to acquiesce like Cowper, but to 
express his wrath, to despise his fellow-men, to heap upon all 
things his scorn. He was doomed. What mattered what he 
said? God had condemned him; and since that was so, he 
would, when he liked, mock at God. This position, viewed 
from the outside, is not by any means so poetical or so tragic 
as Cowper's. Byron does not bear nobly the burden of his 
belief, he makes no effort against fate, he does not try to make 
the best of it, he does not keep his free will clear as long as he 
can; he is not Prometheus or (dipus, but one who sinks, 
effortless, and overwhelmed, borne over the cataract. 
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Another tragic thing in his position is the waste of splendid 
powers, and the pity that it kindles. 

The other theological doctrine that Byron held was that of 
original sin. It is a doctrine which has a fascination for 
some poets. Of course, you know that it takes many forms ; 
but we need to think of only two of them, for those two 
underlie all the work of two poets—of Browning, and of 
Byron. The first I look at is the view which Browning 
accepts, “ That original sin is not any kind of guilt, but a 
failure, an imperfection, a minus quantity in human nature, 
by which our intellect, our imagination, our affections, con- 
science, and spiritual information are limited. So that when 
they strive to get beyond their barriers, to bring anything 
on earth to perfection, they break down into failure. But the 
failure on earth is to tell us that our life must not find satis- 
faction on earth, but shall find in a better land perfection and 
victory among perfect things.” 

This is not the view of Byron, but it is clearly capable 
of poetical treatment. Nay, it is itself poetical. It creates 
thought, and the thought is of that kind that gives birth to 
strong and imaginative emotion. Let me mark the position 
clearly. You will see what a mighty subject it is for verse, 
with a thousand side issues which take in vast ranges of human 
act, and half of human feeling. God has determinately made 
us imperfect, with a fault in our nature, whereby the intellect 
cannot grasp the substance of half that it conceives, nor 
language enshrine the fancies that escape us, nor the hand 
realise the visions the artist sees, nor the mind ripen instincts 
it is half conscious of, nor any inspiration of youth fulfil itself, 
nor even the senses thrill with the fullness of the joy they only 
touch to find it gone. Who that cares for Browning’s poetry 
does not know that this conception is at the root of it all, 
even almost to wearisome iteration? “ For this is our fate,” he 
thinks, “‘to be disturbed for ever by spiritual touches which 
bid us ceaselessly aspire beyond the barriers which darkly close 
us in; and yet when we strive to realise our aspiration in know- 
ledge, beauty, pleasure, to find ourselves beaten back from the 
barrier into failure, bitterly conscious that we can never attain 
our hope on earth, but driven by the very bitterness to look 
beyond the earth, and at last to feel that in this very failure 
is our best success, that what we aspired to be, and were not, 
comforts us, that the only thing which is real ruin, having in it 
unutterable woe and disgrace for our immortal nature, is success 
on earth and contentment with success, is finding all we want 
and desiring no more.” To succeed at all we must work within 
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our limitations, but woe to the man who, having worked 
within them, does not feel the gadfly sting which urges him 
for ever on, a wanderer to a higher land. He will be a 
brute, and nota man. But having this faulty, imperfect nature, 
and having God as builder and Father of our life, and having 
from Him these 

“ Fallings from us, vanishings, 


High instincts at which our mortal nature 
Doth tremble . . .” 


what follows ?—that, if we do not mistake God’s meaning and 
in resolving to aspire no longer find contentment here; that 
if we do not take the world and ask no more; that if, on the 
contrary, we take our failures here as the pledge of infinite 
beauty, knowledge, and love which wait for us in God, and 
pass undismayed and striving from failure to failure ;—then that 
He is bound to make the faulty faultless, the imperfect perfect, 
that He will amend the flaws, and mould the clay to the 
finished cup. He will complete not only the man’s work, 
which the world sees, but also all the dreams and hopes, and 
air-built castles of imagined good and loveliness which only 
came and went and died like a breath on polished silver. 
Thus, at the close of Abt Vogler’s musings :— 


“ Therefore to whom turn I but to Thee, the ineffable Name? 

Builder and maker, Thou, of houses not made with hands ! 

What, have fear of change from Thee, who art ever the same ? 
Doubt that Thy power can fill the heart that Thy power expands ? 

There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought ; is silence implying sound ; 

What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good more ; 
On the earth the broken arc, in the heaven a perfect round.” 


This is the conclusion Browning brings forth from his 
doctrine of original sin; and on the working out of it the 
whole of his poetry is built. 

It draws after it, you see, all the emotion which a poet feels, 
face to face with the general problem of human faultiness and 
its meaning, and its answer—face to face with all the multi- 
tudinous varieties of human failure,—and with these, all the 
profounder emotions which arise, when he sees, glancing 
through the gloom of the original imperfection, like fireflies 
through a cypress grove in Italy, the flashes, the gleams, of the 
perfection which will be wrought out of the imperfection, of 
the eternal good, the eternal beauty, which every half-sin, and 
every half-failure, prophesy. 

This, then, is a cause of poetry. 


Byron did not hold that view of original sin, but he held 
Vot. XVIII.—No. 1. 6 
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another, and that other underlies all his serious poetry. It was 
a ghastly view, the Augustinian theory that when Adam 
sinned, his sin, with all its consequences, was handed down to 
all his descendants, imputed to them by God; so that men 
were under the condemnation of God, and everlasting ruin 
their fitting portion, not only for the wrong they did consciously, 
but for the evil nature they had received from their first parent. 
Infants, then, who could neither think or speak, were the 
children of the devil. In this vile and abominable doctrine he 
believed, while he hated it. While he rebelled against it, he 
accepted it. 
“Our life is a false nature: ’tis not in 

The harmony of things,—this hard decree,— 

This ineradicable taint of sin, 

This boundless upas, this all-blasting tree, ° 

Whose root is earth, whose leaves and branches be 

The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew— 

Disease, death, bondage—all the woes we see, 

And worse, the woes we see not, which throb through 

The immedicable soul, with heart-aches ever new.” 


Childe Harold. 


This was his view, and one might rashly call it not poetical. 
But the conception itself has an awful tragedy in it, for we see 
a mighty Being pavilioned in mystery, irresponsible in power, 
whom none dare question, none approach to, who claims to be 
believed as good, yet seems to do evil. And He has created a 
lovely world, and in it allowed a race of noble creatures to live 
and work and think and feel, and to do all passionately. And 
the first of these that He made, He made in joy and innocence, 
but allowed them the free will to sin, without the strength to 
resist. And they sinned. And so awful was the one guilt 
that God said it shall be reckoned as guilt to all the millions 
which shall come from them; “My world is cursed, My 
humanity is ruined. In one brief hour eternal wrong has 
been wrought. Eternal evil is born. I shall choose and save 
a few; but for the rest there is no hope. I abandon them 
for endless eternities to fear and hate, and self-despair, and 
deepening impurity.” 

It is a hateful doctrine. But hateful as it is, no one can 
deny its poetic sublimity, the horror and the pity of a great 
tragedy. And as such Byron saw it and conceived it, repre- 
sented man as overwhelmed by it, as resisting it, mourning for 
it, and mocking at it. 

And more, it was the source of poetical subjects. It 
brought in its train insoluble problems in which imagination 
could never weary of wandering, where she found, too, that 
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which multiplied the more it was consumed.. How was it that 
He whom we were bound to think of as goodness we were 
forced to think of as evil? Why was that which we felt to be 
oodness in man most often the path by which he found evil ? 
as immortality, for which man blindly longed, with a longing 
which seemed to him the most noble of things within him, his 
greatest curse, his greatest wrong, for so would be surely an 
immortality which can be his only that he might more certainly 
taste the gall of evil for ever, and with the evil have pain for 
ever? Are not these things and many more creative of poetry ? 
Let Dante and Milton answer ! 

Lastly, with all these tragic questions—each a source of 
poetic emotion—came yet one more dreadful thought. It was 
the thought of a world steeped in sorrow to the lips. There, 
year after year, the earth was filled with the misery of un- 
speakable failures. ‘There was the vision of the pale rider 
pitilessly slaying, and of those he slew passing into a merciless 
hell. ‘There was the vision of Time, the dark destroyer, over- 
whelming memories, passions, hopes, faiths, love, all the glory 
which was only born to flash and perish. ‘There was the vision 
of the whole world sick and wearied, yet battling on, in courage 
that might make a pagan god repent, but which had no power 
to move the Christian God. 

How they got it out of the teaching of Jesus, none can tell. 
It is a vision born of all that is most evil in the heart of man. 
Yet, in its untheological aspect, seen only as a subject for art, 
it is poetical to its depths, and creative of poetry. He who 
saw this might well look on mankind as Kent looked on Lear, 
the “ foolish, fond old man,” and cry in thought to which none 
could give form in prose :— 


“Vex not his ghost; O, let him pass! he hates him much 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. . . . 
He but usurped his life.” 


This was the vision and the thought of Byron. Its fit- 
ting representation was in poetry. He believed in it, and he 
abhorred it; and the whole drama of Cain is dedicated to his 
faith and his abhorrence. 


The drama is an indictment of the doctrine of Calvinistic 
fatalism and the Augustinian doctrine of original sin, an 
indictment charged with abhorrence of them, and yet bearing 
in it proof—a proof confirmed by the rest of Byron’s poetry— 
that he could not get rid of them, could not deny them. The 
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indictment, then, is all the more powerful. It is a man rebelling 
against his own belief. 

It opens with a service of thanksgiving to God in which 
all join but Cain. He is silent in sullen indignation, in hidden 
misery. “Hast thou nought to thank God for?” “No,” 
he answers. “Dost thou not live?” asks Adam. “ Must I 
not die?” replies Cain, touching on one root of his misery. 
“ Why didst thou not pluck the tree of life, and so have been 
able to defy God?” And Eve starts back in dismay, and, 
warning him, begs him to be content with that which is. As 
if he could! What use to bid such souls to be content? 
One does not say to the sea driven by the wind, “ Be calm.” 
Of all the things said by pious persons who have natural faith 
to those who are naturally sceptical that is the most frequent, 
the most irritating, and the most foolish. And it is founded 
on the worst of errors a teacher can commit in religious 
education, “ the opinion that scepticism is a crime,” an opinion, 
however, which is a logical inference from the low Church 
theory of theology. 

Then Cain, left alone, breaks out :— 

“Life! Toil! and wherefore should I toil >—Because 
My father could not keep his place in Eden. 
What had J done in this >—I was unborn : 
I sought not to be born; nor love the state 
To which that birth has brought me. Why did he 
Yield to the serpent and the woman ? or, 
Yielding, why suffer? What was there in this? 
The tree was planted, and why not for him ? 
If not, why place him near it, where it grew, 
The fairest in the centre ?>—They have but 
One answer to all questions,—‘ Twas His will 
And He is good.’ How know I that? Because 
He is all-powerful, must All-Good too follow ? 
I judge but by the fruits—and they are bitter— 
Which I must feed on for a fault not mine.” 


How well we know it! “ God is an irresponsible monarch. 
His will—and not right—makes His only law. We have 
no right to question it, though it seems wholly unjust. Our 
goodness is absolute submission, even to that which seems 
evil. Though it appears unjust that we should be condemned 
as guilty for guilt not ours, but Adam’s, we are yet to call 
it just!” What wonder that, holding this, men have asked, 
‘“‘Is power necessarily good? Are we to bend to mere might, 
and not right?” What wonder if men ask, “ Why was I 
born? I did not ask to be brought into this suffering, and I 
will not bear it patiently. There is nothing to love in all 
that is told me, and I am miserable because I cannot love.” 
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What wonder that thousands, in horror and anger, believing 
that this is a true representation of God, rush into infidelity, 
atheism, anything! For everything in more than half of 
mankind contends against such doctrines, and rightly so, I 
think. And there are only two things possible for those who 
believe in God, who do not become atheists: either to find 
another and nobler theology, or to become like Cain, like 
Byron—an outcast, and a rebel against their own belief. 

And observe, it is by no means the worst, but those whom 
we would call the best material of mankind who feel thus. 
Byron has a right instinct in making Cain originally a lovable 
and noble character. Cain honours his father, he loves Abel, 
he worships the beauty and the character of his wife. ‘To him 
Adah is all the world, and should her beauty perish he would 
love her still. He feels his superiority to Lucifer in that he 
can love. The chief horror of the doctrine of original sin to 
him, of the curse his father sends down, is the misery which 
his descendants will suffer. Adam, Eve, Abel, do not think 
of mankind—Cain does. He loves life and hates death as its 
cessation, and yet would die could he save posterity from his 
own suffering. He loves all that is beautiful, he lingers round 
the gates of Eden to catch the loveliness of Paradise. The 
loveliness of ether and its worlds wakens in him thoughts not 
unworthy of his immortality. So he might see their beauty 
nearer he is content to die. His eyes fill with pleasant tears 
as he sees the indescribable setting of the sun, his heart floats 
softly into the clouds and listens happily to the song of birds 
as the day dies behind the gates of Eden. He loses self in 
all that is beautiful and good. He will not believe in eternal 
evil, for he thirsts for good. He cannot believe that God 
Himself is happy since He is the Maker of those doomed 
to an immortality of unhappiness. In all a noble, true, and 
lovable soul. 

And it is all these things in him, all that is clearly good 
in him, which rebels against the doctrine he is represented as 
believing: “That God’s might makes His right to do what He 
will with man, for no end but His own glory,” and “that He 
permitted a sin which entails on those who did not commit it 
eternal evil.” 

How has this, then, been answered; and this: that what 
is good is that which rebels?) The dogmatic answer comes: 
“That these things are not good at all, that there is no spark 
of good in the unregenerate man, that these things called good 
are only splendid sins.” 

I call that detestable and evil teaching. Nothing is worse 
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than to look at good and call it evil. It is the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, and the only excuse is that it is taught in order 
to support a religious theory, and there is nothing which 
blinds like a religious theory. We are robbed of every 
standard of right and wrong when, for the sake of a dogma, 
a good thing is called a splendid sin! What can one expect 
in the case of thousands as the result of this teaching, but 
that which follows it continually—immorality, often crime. 
It drives men into hatred of God, and hatred of life; and the 
worst of it is that in proportion as men are kind, just, loving, 
ready to believe, true to themselves, if at the same time they 
are aspiring, is the effect of them more ruinous. The great 
horror of such men is the horror of Cain. First, the horror 
of finding that which is called goodness, evil ;. and the misery 
(so unutterable to many) of the departure of the power of 
loving God. They are in the power of a mighty Being who 
does not love them, whom they, in turn, will not love; whom 
they feel they ought not to love. It is slavery, and they 
resent it. Yet they long to love God, and it is dreadful not 
to be able to love Him. Secondly, the horror of the unredeem- 
able misery which is coming upon all mankind, and the worse 
misery of seeing it, and knowing that God has caused it 
without any remedial aim, only to make His power known, 
or what is called, in this connection, His justice, so that now, 
it is miserable not only not to love God, but also to be 
compelled to hate Him. 
See how this appears in Cain’s speech to his children :-— 
** My little Enoch ! and his lisping sister ! 
Could I but deem them happy, I would half 
Forget—but it can never be forgotten 
Through thrice a thousand generations—never 
Shall men love the remembrance of the man 
Who sowed the seed of evil and mankind 
In the same hour! They plucked the tree of science 
And sin—and, not content with their own sorrow, 
Begot me—thee—and all the few that are, 
And all the unnumbered and innumerable 
Multitudes, myriads—millions—which may be, 
To inherit agonies accumulated 
By ages !—and J must be the sire of such things !” 
It is the cry of thousands on whom tradition has imposed 
a doctrine which strips God of morality, but which they cannot 
—so strong is tradition on them—deny as religion. 
Under these circumstances ruin comes to such a soul, and 
Byron, continuing his indictment, shows how it comes. 
Cain is a soul made to know God, loving, and desiring 
good, forced by the morality of his own heart, in conflict 
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with certain representations of God, to haughty rebellion 
against God, forced, where he ought most to love, to scorn 
and hate, turned devilish by having God made into a devil. 
For the highest love of the heart there is no channel left. 
What is the result? It is that not being able to love God, 
having nothing to employ the spirit upon, the whole man 
turns with a burning thirst to seek in the intellectual realm 
alone its food and its life. It is the natural and sorrowful end 
to which men are driven when they are deprived by bad 
theology of the power of loving God. 

It is curious to see how Byron, who loved intellectual life, 
has treated this condition. It is curious to find that he makes 
knowledge, deprived of love, one of the factors in the ruin and 
crime of Cain. The result of knowledge, when love of God 
has vanished, is, in Byron’s view, overwhelming pride, which 
resents all interference, which produces hatred of piety, 
and scorn of it, and, through both, deadly crime. The 
whole talk of Lucifer (in a long discussion with Cain— 
far too polemical to be poetical) is so couched and arranged 
by Byron that we see that he holds that science, without 
love, means increased moral weakness, increased power of 
doing wrong. For Lucifer mocks and gibes all through, 
not only at love of God, but at all human love, at Cain’s love 
for Adah and his children, at his affection for Adam and Abel, 
as if as long as love lasted in Cain he could not have power. 
And there is nothing finer in the play than the way in which 
when no love of God is left in Cain’s heart, yet his human 
affections do battle against the tempter and almost baffle 
his object. But the evil has been done. If love has not been 
crushed, it has been overwhelmed in the excitement of new 
knowledge, and Cain returns, having lived years in a few 
hours, thrilling with wild passion, in which there has been no 
emotion of the heart, except that of deepened indignation 
against a cruel God, and of consuming anger at his own fate. 
All reverence, gentleness, gratitude, humility, sense of sin has 
perished in him, all faith and love and hope. ‘The one black 
upas of his belief in an inherited sin poisons the whole of life. 

“ Little deems our young blooming sleeper there, 
The germs of an eternal misery 
To myriads is within him! better ’twere 
I snatch’d him in his sleep, and dash’d him ’gainst 
The rocks, then let him live to ——- 


*Twere better that he ceased to live, than give 
Life to so much of sorrow as he must 
Endure, and, harder still, bequeath.” 
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And full of this, his soul on fire with wrath, and full of new 
excitement,—*“ I have seen,” he says, 
“the dead, 
The Immortal—the Unbounded—the Omnipotent— 
The overpowering mysteries of space— 
The innumerable worlds that were and are— 
A whirlwind of such overwhelming things, 
Suns, moons, and earths, upon their loud-voiced spheres 
Singing in thunder round me, as have made me 
Unfit for mortal converse : leave me, Abel.” 


Thus excited, he returns and finds again the sad, dull, 
apathetic, pious life; thus indignant, he returns and finds Abel, 
the representative of the men who feel no difficulty, no doubt, 
but move along in unquestioning faith and submission, and he 
cannot endure it. It tortures him; and when his offering is 
rejected, and Abel’s is accepted, his fury breaks out, and he 
wishes to avenge himself on God by hurling Abel’s altar to 
the ground. Abel interferes in defence of God’s altar. Cain, 
maddened, threatens his life; Abel answers that he loves God 
far more than life, and in a moment of maniacal fury, Cain 
strikes him down. 


“Then take thy love unto thy God, 
Since He loves lives.” 


It is done in a moment of impulse, but it is done because 
there has been nothing left to revere, nothing left to love; 
because when pride and hate and scorn are alone left in the soul, 
they multiply, till in their seething passion, all things are lashed 
to passion, and the smallest touch of opposition to the pride, 
and the smallest grain of anger, swell in a moment into murder. 

Let those look to it who teach doctrines which take good- 
ness and love out of God, and out of the heart of man, and let 
them ask themselves what they are doing. 

Cain is alone with the dead, and Zillah, hearing the heavy 
fall, comes in, sees Abel dead, and runs out crying :— 


“ Father !—Eve !— 
Adah !—come hither! Death is in the world!” 


Cain answers :— 


“And who hath brought him there? I—who abhor 
The name of Death so deeply . . .” 


So he reaches the last knowledge, the knowledge of death. 
And it is not joy, but terror and woe and despair ; and he who 
broke his heart for ignorance, breaks it now for knowledge. 
The fate which doomed him from his birth, that chose him 
for ruin, the inward subtle curse of inherited sin, in spite of all 
the native goodness in the man, have worked their way, and he 
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is lost. God’s will, His sovereign will to destroy him, is done. 
That is how Byron represents it, and it is a ghastly comment 
on the doctrines. Nor does he leave this theory of original sin 
without its further evil developed. Once it has broken out of 
its citadel into the open, once it has realised itself in form, the 
results of belief in it leap to life in the others, induced like 
madness from one to the other. Adam, seeing the corpse, 
turns fiercely on his wife :— 


“Woman, behold the serpent’s work, and thine !” 


Eve, losing motherhood for Cain in a passion of motherhood 
for Abel, denies her womanhood and curses with a hideous 
curse her eldest son. These are the fiery brood of the incar- 
nate sin, and below on earth are the results, the speechless 
despair of Zillah’s grief, and, incarnadining earth, the blood of 
Abel crying for vengeance— evil inevitable, hopeless evil, 
doomed to go on, doubling itself for ever. This, this then 
is the result of the day when all the Sons of God shouted for 
joy. For in Byron’s picture there is no hope, no alleviation, 
no picturing of the good side. It is all misery and wrong, and 
the one faint allusion in the previous part of the poem to a 
redeemer is put aside almost contemptuously. 
“ Adah. How know we that some such atonement, one day, 
May not redeem our race. 
Cain. By sacrificing 

The harmless for the guilty? What atonement 

Were there? Why—vwe are innocent ; what have we 

Done, that we must be victims for a deed 

Before our birth, or need have victims to 


Atone for this mysterious, nameless sin— 
If it be such a sin to seek for knowledge ?” 


Another count in the indictment. 

In all the scene there is only one bright spot. It is the 
love of Adah, who is saved by her love of Cain. The sin 
does not touch her—she has the talisman against it; and her 
unbroken, clinging affection is the single ray of hope that 
lights the scene. | No tenderness is greater, and it is the more 
tender for the guilt and terror, than that which she has in her 
heart, when, with her child, she goes forth, not weeping, for 
her office is to dry tears, not to shed them, into the wilderness 
with the ruined man. 

It is Byron’s way of showing where the remedy lies for all 
the woes of earth. 

And now, what of Cain himself? How does Byron treat 
the problem of crime? What effect has the sin on the criminal? 
This is a question he answers unconsciously in Cain, consciously 
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in Manfred, and the unconscious answer is curiously different 
from the other. In Cain we plainly see that the crime has done of | 
good, or that which will be a far-off good to the man. In law 
Manfred it is, and it does evil. In Cain we see that it will be pur 
followed by healing repentance: in ye ar it is followed by etel 
consuming remorse. Manfred is the clearly conceived, con- he 
sciously accepted view of Byron with regard to the result of cry 
crime; but in Cain he writes, as it were, out of himself. He Ye: 
rises above himself to express higher truths than he was aware the 
of—to contradict, in fact, by that which his inspiration as a poet we 
makes him say, the belief that there are any who cannot be re- dea 
deemed. We are made to feel that Cain is to be saved from 
himself, from his pride, from his lovelessness, from his false mal 
scorn of life. No sooner has heslain Abel than he is awakened to - 
a a another world, to reality. bet 
“I am awake at last—a dreary dream the 
Had maddened me.” do 
His crime has made life real, he is conscious of his true self, bet 
and of the real aspect of the world, because he is for the first but 
time conscious of his own soul. Before, he had been conscious led; 
of his intellect, and its desires—a dreary dream—of home love, For 
and the passions of human nature. Now, for the first time, has 
through the gate of crime, he breaks into the spiritual world, rea 
the real, actual world, and finds himself touching realities, touch- Can 
ing them in an awful manner, but yet knowing that they are the the 
only true substantial things, that he has been living, as we all live, wit 
till we get into the Infinite, in shadows, in things like dreams. 
“T am awake at last.” Bel 
el 
That is a curious end for Byron to reach, as it were un- wit 
consciously ; but, strange as it is, Byron is right to fact, and it mo 
is sin that awakens half of the persons in the world, and unless hin 
men are brutalised or hypocrites, a great crime does the same. Lis 


‘«‘ This is a vision,” cried Cain, as he looks on the dead, “else I 
am become a native of another and worse world.” 

Yes, he has become a native of another world, but not 
necessarily a worse world. Cain knew death, but in knowing 
death he gained the still more awful knowledge of what 
human life really was, a grim battlefield, not of the intellect 
with the forces of nature, but of the eternal soul with evil. 
To him it was a peaceless knowledge, an intensity of restless- 
ness, for he reached it, not through victory over evil, but 
through evil having mastered him; but it was knowledge of 
life, and in that knowledge the horror of death, which had 
troubled him while he only lived as in a dream, passed away. 
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Life—this overwhelming reality, this dread consciousness 
of being—this sense of the vast relations of being to eternal 
laws—this massive weight of duty, this awfulness of the 
punishment which violated duty brings with it—this vast 
eternity of thought, so infinitely vaster than all the universe 
he had seen—this is the inconceivable reality. And his one 
cry is, “ Let me escape, let me die, let me take Abel’s place.” 
Yes, we long for death when we are wakened in this way— 
the terrible way of sin and shame—to the reality of life, and 
we cry out in our cowardice for death. But God does not give 
death then. We must go through with life, once we know it. 

But Byron is right, the terror of death is gone when a 
man awakens to the true meaning of life, whether he awakens 
to it through being the victor or the victim of evil. And 
better such a waking, however won, even through crime, than 
the previous dream, for at least we know what we are, and 
do not imagine that we are only intellect, or only matter ; 
better too, even the waking of Cain to peaceless wandering, 
but conscious of his soul, than the loveless pursuit of know- 
ledge in which the heart is killed, and the spirit paralysed. 
For the former is nearer redemption than the latter ; the former 
has touched reality: the latter, though it boasts of living among 
real things, has spent its life among phantoms; and before it 
can be brought to true life and manhood must recognise that 
the things of the understanding alone are by themselves dreams 
with which a dreamer plays. 

Mark, too, how Byron makes Cain find God, or at least 
come to some knowledge of His character, through his crime. 
Before it, in the invocation at the sacrifice, in all the talk 
with Lucifer he has evidently never conceived God as anything 
more than a hypothesis, who may have something to do with 
him, but with whom he can have little or nothing in common. 
Listen to this close of the invocation :— 


“If a shrine without victim, 
And altar without gore, may win Thy favour, 
Look on it! And for him who dresseth it, 
He is—such as Thou mad’st him; and seeks nothing 
Which must be won by kneeling: if he’s evil, 
Strike him! Thou are omnipotent, and may’st— 
For what can he oppose? If he be good, 
Strike him, or spare him, as Thou wilt! since all 
Rests upon Thee; and good and evil seem 
To have no power themselves, save in Thy will ; 
And whether thou be good or ill I know not, 
Not being omnipotent, nor fit to judge 
Omnipotence, but merely to endure 
Its mandate ; which thus far I have endured.” 
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Not a single note in it that there is any vital relation 
between man and God; but when the murder is committed, 
in the agony of his soul, then a different cry goes up—the old 
familiar cry of the agonised heart to its natural Master :— 

“ Stir—stir—nay, only stir! 
Why, so—that’s well !—thou breath’st ! breathe upon me! 
Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

Before, it has been war, rebellion against cold and cruel 
Omnipotence. Now, it is at last the confession of a broken, 
humbled heart that God has the right to punish and forgive 
sin, and He can only have that right from innate goodness. 
He asks that God may take his life and give it to Abel; he 
speaks to Abel’s spirit, saying, 

“if thou see’st what J am, 


I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne’er forgive, nor his own soul.” 


That is a different note indeed from that of cold and fierce 
rebellion against a loveless Power. And with this personal 
knowledge of God, as having to do with him, as the rightful 
Lord of his soul, the clear sense of the difference between right 
and wrong, the sense of sin, the submission to punishment as 
just, arise in his heart. He who goes quietly into the wilder- 
ness, thinking that the four rivers could not cleanse his soul, 
with heaven and earth darkened round him, is very different 
from him who went, indignant, hard, with that pride in his 
own absolute right which leads to crime, into space with 
Lucifer: a changed being, because a conscious moral being, 
and as such, for the first time, though he knows it not, capable 
of redemption. 

And Byron, always unconsciously, I think, makes us see 
that. For Cain has recovered love. Love is won in a terrible 
birth out of too late remorse. 

“What shall I say to him ?” he breaks forth, seeing Abel 
dead before him. ‘“ What shall I call him?” 


**My brother! No: 
He will not answer to that name ; for brethren 
Smite not each other. Yet—yet—speak to me. 
O, for a word more of that gentle voice, 
That I may bear to hear mine own again!” 


Hark to that piteous cry at the end !—in it perishes self- 
concentration. 

Pride, the old pride—anger, the old anger—recurs for a 
moment when the angel reproaches him. 


“ After the fall too soon was I begotten— 
Ere yet my mother’s mind subsided from 
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The serpent, and my sire still mourned for Eden. 
That which I am, I am; I did not seek 
For life, nor did I make myself.” 


There are the old cries—but they do not last. What are 
these theological problems in face of this piteous sight? How 
can he speak of them when his heart is breaking. What is 
the knowledge of these things to this wild emotion in which 
he feels that he knows himself at last ?—dreary dreams: let 
them go. ‘“ But could I ”—see how love takes the upper hand— 
“but could I 


“With my own death redeem him from the dust— 
And why not so? let him return to-day, 
And I lie ghastly! So shall be restored 
By God the life to him He loved . . .” 


What is that? It is the birth of self-sacrifice. 

In that the whole heart is softened. Listen to these 
tendernesses of the heart that follow. Will my boy bear to 
look on me? ‘The recognition of Abel’s character, the ex- 
quisite thought that Abel at heart will forgive, the retro- 
spect of memory, the pity for that which might have been, 
and that he had himself shattered; the awful question—born 
of a broken heart,—W hat place for me? 


“‘ Adah. He’s gone. Let us go forth. 
I hear our little Enoch ery within 
Our bower. 
Cain. Ah, little knows he what he weeps for- 
And I who have shed blood cannot shed tears ! 
All the four rivers would not cleanse my soul. 
Think’st thou my boy will bear to look on me? 
Adah. If I thought that he would not, I would—— 
Cain, No, 
No more of threats, we have had too many of them. 
Go to our children. I will follow thee. 
Oh, thou dead 
And everlasting witness! whose unsinking 
Blood darkens earth and heaven! what thou zow art 
I know not! but if thou see’st what J am, 
I think thou wilt forgive him, whom his God 
Can ne’er forgive, nor his own soul.—Farewell ! 
O Earth, Earth! 
For all the fruits thou hast rendered to me, I 
Give thee back this.—Now for the wilderness. 
Adah, Lead! thou shalt be my guide, and may our God 
Be thine! Now let us carry forth our children. 
Cain. And he who lieth there was childless. I 
Have dried the fountain of a gentle race. 
O Abel! 
Adah. Peace be with him ! 
Cain, But with me !”’ 
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This is not a soul to which redemption is impossible. 
It is the old strange problem of what is called in theology the 
Fall of Man, though the true problem is not that which theolo- 
gians mean when they talk of the Fall. The real problem is 
that the knowledge of good as good is only reached by us through 
wrong—wrong done by ourselves, or done by others in the past ; 
that, if we are to be saved from self, there is for many of us 
no way of salvation open till we have learnt our selfishness to be 
selfishness by some miserable exercise of it, as Cain learnt to 
love by slaying Abel. It is a strange world. 

Sin is the cloudy porch which opens into the Temple of 
Good ; and if we do not sin ourselves, others have sinned for 
us, that we might know good as good. Yet, if we sin with 
that intention of finding good, if we do not contend with sin, 
we do not enter into good, but into deeper evil. 

Some time or another, it will be explained. Meantime, it 
suffices me to know that unless these things were so, unless we 
had to reach good through the exhaustion of evil, through 
battle against it, there would be no such thing as humanity in 
the universe—and that would be indeed a pity. 

Moreover, we are not left to sin and crime. Out of it 
arises growth, development, all the results of the battle of the 
soul with wrong. The very darkest crime has results which 
destroy the doctrine of ineradicable sin. Cain was made peace- 
less, but with the peacelessness he came to himself, knew himself 
and God, life, and eternity. Cain slew his brother, for he did 
not love; but when he slew him, love awoke to a higher life. 

And when we come to ourselves in some great misery like 
this, and forget our isolation, then in the woe and wonder we 
find ourselves with God, and out of our heart rushes the cry, 
‘I will arise and go to my Father.” 


What, then, is God’s answer? Not that which the heartless | 


theologian gives who thinks that God is such a one as himself ; 
not “Thou are lost from all eternity, depart to endless 
misery ”; not “Thou art doomed by another's sin to ruin— 
take thy ruin”; but this: “And his father saw him yet a 
long way off, and ran and fell on his neck, and kissed him, and 
said, This my son was dead, and is alive again.” 

And so it was with Cain! If Abel forgave, shall not God 
forgive ? 
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JEWISH APOCALYPTIC AND THE 
MYSTERIES. 


Proressor E. J. PRICE, 
United College, Bradford. 


Tue Hellenistic period, ushered in by the conquests of 
Alexander the Great, was marked by decisive changes in the 
sphere of religion, due to world-movements of thought which 
arose from the clash of European and Asiatic ideas. These 
movements produced characteristic results among all the 
nations who formed the environment of pre-Christian Judaism. 
It was an age of intellectual and spiritual fusion. The barrier 
between the races disappeared; the nations began to use a 
common speech, and this led to a great interchange of ideas. 
Similar thoughts and motives began to operate everywhere; 
religions began to mingle with one another and to approximate 
to a common type; and this type is so characteristic that it 
has received the special name “ Hellenistic,” a term which 
connotes an amalgam of Greek and Oriental ideas. 

How far did Judaism participate in this significant religious 
movement? Did the Jewish spirit of exclusiveness operate 
as an impenetrable barrier against all contemporary influences ? 
Official Judaism, of course, since the Maccabean age, had 
pursued the ideal of complete racial insularity. But as Bousset * 
points out, the approach between Jewry and the surrounding 
nations which had been going on in the pre-Maccabean age 
could not be simply recalled, nor could its consequences be 
obliterated. Moreover, the Diaspora was in close touch with 
the conditions of the heathen world, and in the midst of alien 
peoples could not fail to feel the stirrings of the new religious 
influences. But the two elements in Judaism, that of Palestine 
and Babylon on the one side and that of the Diaspora on the 
other, never parted company ; they continued to act and react 


1 Religion des Judentums, pp. 540 seq. 
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upon each other. “Circumstances were stronger than the 
most powerful will in this period. Judaism might be as 
exclusive as it wished, nevertheless alien matter was forcing 
its way through every pore: Greek language, Greek knowledge 
and thought, Babylonian astronomy, Babylonian (Egyptian) 
magic, and much beside. With the air in which it lived, 
Judaism was breathing it in.” At any rate, in popular Judaism 
as represented by Apocalyptic, as distinct from official Judaism 
as represented by the schools, we can trace not a little affinity 
with the world-movements of the age. It is not too much 
to claim that in Apocalyptic we have a parallel phenomenon 
to that of the Hellenistic Mystery religions. 

The later Mysteries arose upon the ruins of the older 
national faiths. New questions were pressing to the front, 
requiring for their solution a philosophy of religion and of 
history for which the State cults were hopelessly inadequate. 
These new questions emerged from a new estimation of the 
individual in the life of religion. They were concerned with 
profound problems of life itself, the meaning and origin of evil, 
the significance of death, and the nature of the world-process. 
Solutions were sought in alliance with esoteric cults, local or 
foreign, whose impressive rituals were capable of interpretation 
as symbolic presentations of eternal truth. Thus each newly 
discovered or transplanted cult constituted a revelation of 
supreme interest to the individual who was perplexed by the 
deeper questions of life. The note of the new religious out- 
look was individualism. Religion was no longer supremely 
a matter of the State, but was developed in private coteries 
consisting of individuals who were held together by a common 
faith and a common hope. Platonic anthropology combined 
with Oriental astrology and nature-myths furnished a 
philosophy of religion according to which the human soul is 
essentially divine and has its home in heaven; but being 
imprisoned in the material world, it is under the dominion of 
the astral powers who hold it in the grip of Destiny (eipappén). 
The problem is how to escape from this realm of death into 
life. The solution is found in a divine-human Saviour whose 
myth tells how he escaped from the sphere of Destiny into the 
world of life, and thus opened a path for all who are united 
with him in mystic sacrament. ‘Thus the Hellenistic world 
was covered with an immense variety of secret brotherhoods 
or Mystery Unions each with its own Saviour-God and its own 
jealously-guarded sacraments. In form, at least, these brother- 
hoods were universalistic. They appealed to individuals of 
every race without distinction, offering happiness and security 
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in this life, but above all in the life to come, to all who are 
ready and worthy to become initiated into their secrets. ‘They 
possessed two features which exercised a powerful attraction : 
the promise of protection against evil spirits in this life, and 
the guarantee of a life beyond the grave. 

The Hellenistic period was just as decisive for the develop- 
ment of Judaism as it was for that of the surrounding religions. 
Ever since the Exile religion had been becoming more and 
more a matter of individual piety. Mere birth as a Jew was 
no longer any guarantee of participation in the privileges of 
the chosen race. The relation of the individual towards God 
becomes all-important, and comes to depend more and more 
upon a personal piety achieved through whole-hearted obedience 
to the Thorah. Judaism was on its way towards becoming 
a Church ; the characteristic expression of its religious life was 
to be found no longer in the Temple but in the Synagogue. 
Side by side with the sacrificial cult, and tending increasingly 
to thrust it into the background, there arose the Synagogue 
assembly for common prayer and praise, for edification and 
instruction in personal piety. It appealed to the individual 
on purely religious grounds, and showed him how to claim for 
his own the precious promises of the Thorah. The leadership 
in religious life was passing from the priesthood to a lay order 
of theologians and expounders of Scripture. The Thorah was 
taking the place of the Altar. Side by side with the old 
distinction between the Jew and the Gentile appeared a new 
distinction between the pious and the godless Jew. And as 
a corollary to this individualistic tendency there came an 
incipient movement towards universalism; if a godless Jew 
can forfeit his share in the Covenant, a pious Gentile can 
become a partaker in it. Thus, especially in the Diaspora, 
individual Gentiles here and there attached themselves to the 
Synagogue and became more or less identified with those to 
whom the promises belonged. Diaspora Judaism was on its 
way towards becoming a message for the world. 

Thus in Judaism as in Hellenism, there was a loosening 
of the fetters which bound religion to the national life and a 
new emphasis — the religious worth and responsibility 
of the individual. And here again the new note finds its 
characteristic expression in eschatology. In place of the old 
naive belief in recompense in this life—a belief which had been 
dashed to pieces on the hard facts of experience—arises the 
belief in a recompense beyond the grave. Here the individual 
feels himself to be crushed beneath the burden of fate; but 
now the vision is widened to include a future life. The 
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thought of resurrection and judgment makes it appeal to 
the conscience here and now. ‘The claims of the Thorah are 
enforced by the conviction that the individual must appear 
before the judgment-seat of God to give account of his deeds 
in this earthly life. And whether the wicked have any share 
in the future or not, the triumphant conviction emerges that 
for the pious the Day of Judgment is the beginning of ever- 
lasting blessedness. And again, in Judaism as in Hellenism, 
this belief in a future life unites itself with a philosophy of 
history, which is intended to solve the dark riddles which 
perplex the mind of the pious—the origin of evil, its course 
and its destruction, the plan and method of God’s government 
of the world, and how at last all is to be brought to harmony 
and blessedness. And in connection with this there is a 
certain dualistic temper. Faith in the one omnipotent God 
is as dominant as ever, but God has become more remote from 
the life of every day. Intermediate beings thrust themselves 
between God and men, and some of these beings are wicked ; 
they rule this present world, and the evil powers with the 
devil at their head have secured a dominion in the lives of 
men which involves the race in misery and wickedness. And 
life itself would be intolerable were it not for the conviction 
that the end of this present age is near at hand. Yet a little 
while and God will come, either Himself or through His 
Deputy, and make an end once for all of every evil power and 
renew the world in righteousness and peace. ‘Thus Jewish 
thought and religious development move in the same direction 
as Hellenistic. National religion is breaking down. Religion 
is becoming at once individualistic and universalistic. Piety 
becomes a personal matter, and religion must satisfy the claims 
of the individual to have a life of his own. At the same time 
piety takes on a sombre hue. Life in this present time is 
under the sway of hostile forces, and it is only by the hope 
and promise of a more blessed future beyond the grave that 
religion can awaken a response in the hearts of men. 

A further common feature in the newer developments 
of religion on Jewish and Hellenistic soil may be noted, viz. 
the re-emergence of popular mythology. Primitive supersti- 
tions, long outgrown by the cultured classes and thrust into 
the background by higher conceptions, continue to live in the 
soul of the people. They are never completely rooted out. 
In times of crisis, when a higher faith goes to pieces and more 
adequate ideas have not yet been worked out completely, the 
older superstitions are apt to rise once more to the surface and 
gain credence just because of their strangeness and the glamour 
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of their antiquity. And here again Judaism and Hellenism 
exhibit the same tendency. The Mystery mythology has its 
roots partly in indigenous superstition, and partly in alien 
borrowings. Late Judaism is deeply penetrated with beliefs 
which go back to a primitive time and yet have left little trace in 
the Old Testament. The belief in demons, e.g., long suppressed 
by the exalted monotheism of the prophets and surviving only 
in the superstitions of the lower classes, becomes once more 
a respectable element in the faith of high and low alike. Both 
in Hellenism and in Judaism salvation is largely concerned 
with protection against demonic agencies. 

Thus Judaism and the religions of the Hellenistic world 
furnish parallel phenomena. Similar stirrings of religious 
thought are finding expression in similar ways. And if the 
Mystery religions form the characteristic outcome of these 
tendencies in the Hellenistic world, it is in Apocalyptic that 
the corresponding Jewish movement receives its most clearly 
marked formulation. For it was the work of the Apocalyptists 
to mark out the lines of development in Jewish docrine. 
Bousset declares that the nearest approach to the Jewish 
“Church” in contemporary paganism was provided by the 
Mystery Unions. We can supplement that statement with 
another, viz. that the nearest approach to the Mystery 
ideas on Jewish soil was provided by Apocalyptic. We have 
here two contemporary movements, the one Jewish and the 
other pagan. In their general features they have much in 
common ; they are respectively the response of Judaism and 
the response of paganism to the religious individualism of the 
age consequent upon the challenge presented to ancient faiths 
by a new order of things. Everywhere there is the same 
movement from the religion of the State to the religion of the 
Church ; everywhere new questions are being asked and new 
demands are being made. And the most urgent of these 
demands was for some solution of the problem of death. 
And each in its own way, Jewish Apocalyptic and heathen 
Mystery religion sought to respond to the demand. Each 
looked to the life beyond the grave and assured the pious of 
a blessed immortality, in the one case by sacramental union 
with the divine, in the other by being raised up in the body 
by the mighty hand of God. 

It will be instructive, therefore, to note in detail some of 
the points of resemblance between these two great contem- 
porary movements. 

(1) The Dualistic Salvation—The Mystery conception rests 
upon a dualism. There are two worlds, the higher world of 
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spirit and the lower world of matter. This Platonic con- 
ception is combined with astrological notions. ‘This lower 
world is under the sway of astral powers whose influence be- 
comes a kind of Fate or Destiny (ciuappévn), which confronts 
the individual at every turn. It is the sphere of sin and 
misery and death. How is the soul to escape from this 
iron Destiny to the higher world of spiritual freedom and 
eternal life? The Mystery solves the problem with its myth 
of the #eds owr7p, who himself descended into this lower world 
from the realm of spirit and, having become imprisoned in it, 
broke the fetters that bound him and passed from death into 
life. He becomes the pioneer in the way of escape from the 
lower world, and the whole object of the ritual is to produce 
a mystic experience of union with the Divine Redeemer; and 
from this experience there arises the certainty that those who 
share the life of the God also share his victory over Destiny 
and over Death. They pass from the lower sphere into the 
higher, which is the true home of the spirit. 

In like manner Jewish Apocalyptic rests upon a dualistic 
conception of two worlds, a lower and a higher, “this” world 
and the world “to come.” ‘This present world is corrupt be- 
cause of evil forces that are at work in it; it is under the sway 
of demons, more or less hostile to God. The future world is 
the perfect world, to be ushered in by the complete victory of 
God and His worshippers over all the powers of evil. And 
again, just as the Mystery myth undertakes to explain how 
this lower world came into being and how man came to be 
imprisoned in it, so Apocalyptic has its myths which account 
for the origin of evil in the world. Hellenistic mythology has 
recourse to a creation myth. Spirit descends from its supernal 
home to bring order into the material chaos. But its well- 
intentioned efforts only lead to its own imprisonment in the 
material ; that is why the spirit of man is in bondage in the 
lower world. This costnogonic myth is linked on to a Nature 
myth of the death and resurrection of a divine Redeemer. 
Judaism, on account of its rigid monotheism and its clear 
conception of the omnipotence of God as Source of all, is pre- 
cluded from accounting for the evil of the world as due to the 
nature of matter. Hence Apocalyptic falls back upon the idea 
of fallen angels. The myth takes two forms:—(1) The Saga 
of Genesis vi, which tells of the sons of God who formed unions 
with the daughters of men, becomes the theme of fruitful specu- 
lation. From these unnatural unions came forth a progeny of 
evil spirits who are the causes of all misery in the human world, 
the instigators of idolatry, and the tempters to sin. Or (2) the 
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rebellion is carried further back to an actual revolt in heaven. 
The disobedient angels being cast out of heaven dwell in the 
lower spaces and revenge themselves upon man by dragging 
him into misfortune and sin. Thus the present world is under 
the control of evil forces whence proceed the oppression of 
Israel at the hands of heathen foes, as well as the personal mis- 
fortunes of the devout. The difference between the Mystery 
conception and that of Apocalyptic at this point is charac- 
teristic. Greek cosmogony rests upon a metaphysical dualism. 
The dualism of Apocalyptic is not metaphysical, but ethical. 

A further difference between Apocalyptic and the Mysteries 
is to be seen in the fact that Apocalyptic is primarily eschato- 
logical. Salvation has not been wrought out already, but 
belongs to the future. God’s plan of deliverance can only be 
realised when the evil powers which now control the world, 
Satan and his host and the heathen powers who act as their 
instruments, have been destroyed. This present world will 
itself be annihilated, and the world to come will descend in all 
its perfection out of heaven. For the Mysteries on the other 
hand, the other world already exists here and now, and we 
enter it by sharing the death and resurrection of the Saviour- 
God. The Mysteries teach a present deliverance, Apocalyptic 
a future one. But in each case the conception springs out of 
the same deep sense of the world’s need for God. Heathenism 
and Judaism alike are becoming more keenly alive to sin as 
an ultimate fact, an ever-present and intolerable burden on 
the soul. The world itself is God-forsaken; but whereas in 
the Mysteries the hope of deliverance rests upon a divine act 
accomplished already in the past, in Apocalyptic the dominion 
of evil spirits is only for a time; God has not finally surrendered 
His control, and will, in the fullness of time, in the near future 
indeed, drive out his enemies and rule once more in the might 
of holiness. 

(2) The Supernatural Salvation—The Mystery myth ex- 
plains why the world is evil, and rests upon the assumption 
that there is no escape from it except by the intervention of 
a Divine being. ‘The eds owryp descends into our region and 
victoriously opens a way out for us. United with Him in 
sacramental experience, we share His victory and ascend with 
Him into the supernal realm. We die to this present world, 
or, in other words, break the fetters which bind us to it, and 
enter the world of the spirit. And although this ascent to the 
true home of the soul is only consummated at death, we can live 
in the joy and the freedom of it here and now. ‘The power of 
evil has been broken once for all. We are under the protec- 
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tion of the Saviour-God who guards us from the demons who din 
harass the lives of men. de 
Ancient Hebrew piety had sought a solution for the evils cle 
of life in this present world. But the hard realities of experi- su 
ence had steadily crushed the naive optimism which assumes wi 
that the good and evil of this life are meted out in accordance sa’ 
with moral desert. The evils of life are not remedied here th 
and now. ‘The pious depart in shameful death while the m 
wicked prosper. Apocalyptic seeks a new solution on super- Gi 
natural lines. The pious are pointed away from the misery of ag 
this present age to the blessedness of the age to come, and all 
taught to expect reward and punishment not here and now | in 
but in the Great Judgment which is to usher in the new order he 
of things. The key to the riddle of life is to be found in the is 
Mystery of the world-process understood as a great drama M 
whose motive is the age-long conflict of God with the hosts mi 
of evil. The drama will soon be played out; the last act has M 
already begun. Almighty God has set bounds to this age in ex 
which the evil spirits rule, and ere long will intervene finally of 
for their destruction. Thus the pious find their solace in the M 
thought of the great Vindication and of the blessedness that ve 
God will bring when He renews the world. ‘True, the vindica- tir 
tion was in the first place that of Israel against his oppressors of 
and only secondarily that of the righteous against the wicked. an 
Yet, as Bousset points out, in spite of its particularistic and In 
national limitations, the new world for which the pious is is 
bidden to hope is a stage higher than this present world. God th 
is more active in it, and His will is more immediately accom- sil 
plished. Thus Apocalyptic, like the Mysteries, points to a m 
supernatural salvation and elicits a frame of mind which is at an 
home in the invisible world and can afford to despise this Wi 
present world-order. Already by anticipation the devout soul wl 
enjoys the blessedness of this higher life. It is nourished on th 
an idealism that runs parallel to that of popular Platonism. in 
Hence, “however sultry and suffocating the atmosphere of SO 
Apocalyptic piety, there is here and there the stirring of a G 
breath from that higher pure world.”* Its God is a Saviour- th 
God, who breaks the power of this present evil and opens the di 
way into a world of blessedness and peace. M 
(8) The Divine Mediator—The central conception of the in 
Mystery cult is that of the dying and risen God who becomes of 
the Saviour of those who share His experience in the mystic to 
ritual. There were many different cults, each with its own m 
special Jeds owryp, regarded as the representative of the supreme 
1 Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 241. di 
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divine power. These cults were not exclusive to the extent of 
denying each other’s gods. Each recognised the rest, but 
claimed that its own was the “more excellent way.” But the 
supreme deity of the Jew could never take a place side by side 
with Serapis, Dionysus, Attis, and the rest as one among many 
saviour-gods. He stands alone, without peer or rival. Never- 
theless, even Judaism begins to feel the need of a divine 
mediator on closer terms with mankind than the transcendent 
God. Hence arises the doctrine of angels as the subordinate 
agents or ministers of God. The angels of revelation especi- 
ally become divine mediators. An angel plays the same part 
in conducting the Apocalyptic seer through the regions of 
heaven as Hermes plays in the Egyptian Mysteries. But it 
is more especially in connection with the doctrine of the 
Messiah that the idea of a divine mediator becomes pro- 
minent. Apocalyptic is not necessarily bound up with a 
Messianic doctrine, yet it is in Apocalyptic that the most 
exalted conceptions of the Messiah find expression. Instead 
of an earthly king or conqueror we begin to hear of a heavenly 
Messiah who exists already, and indeed has existed from the 
very beginning, and is waiting to be revealed to men. In due 
time He is to come from heaven to accomplish the salvation 
of His people. It is His function, as mediator between God 
and men, to reveal or to accomplish the process of deliverance. 
Instead of Attis or Dionysus we have the “Son of Man” who 
is to come on the clouds of heaven and to secure the earth as 
the inheritance of His people. Bousset even admits the pos- 
sibility that the conception of a suffering and risen mediator 
may have exercised a certain influence in Apocalyptic circles, 
and that the Messianic title “Son of Man” may be connected 
with the widespread Hellenistic myth of the Primeval Man, 
whose death and resurrection are symbolic of his descent from 
the spiritual world into the world of matter, his imprisonment 
in the latter, and his release and exaltation. But there is no 
sort of proof of any influence of the cult of a dead and risen 
God upon Judaism, Apocalyptic or other. The rigid mono- 
theism of the Jew could not tolerate any such plurality of 
divine beings. ‘The most it could accept was a semi-divine 
Messiah, strictly subordinate to God, the first of His creatures 
in nature and in rank, and at last to be revealed as the agent 
of God’s purposes in regard to His people. And the way 
to share in the blessedness of His salvation lay not through 
mystic sacrament, but through moral obedience to the Law. 
This last point introduces us to an important and significant 
difference in principle between Apocalyptic and Mystery con- 
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ceptions. The difference may be summed up in the phrases In 
“Salvation by deification” and “Salvation by obedience.” In Is ¢ 
the Mystery the initiate becomes united with his God ; he can hig 
say “I am Thou, and Thou art I.” The whole object of the in 
ritual is to secure this sense of identification with the God. tha 
But this metaphysical or mystical identification with God cel 
is wholly alien to Jewish piety. The gulf between the divine He 
and the human cannot be so lightly crossed. Personality In 
remains, both on the divine and on the human side, an im- ber 
penetrable barrier. The only identification that is possible the 
between man and God is a moral one. Not by becoming Ay 
God, but by free acceptance of His will as expressed in the pie 
Thorah, does the pious secure his share in the divine salvation. of 
Apocalyptic is true to the ethical genius of- Hebrew religion, 
and so far represents a higher stage of religious development of 
than the Mystery religions with their naturalistic and less Ay 
ethical conceptions of salvation. Thus while in Apocalyptic int 
and the Mysteries alike, the new life is bound up with a all 
special relation between the devout and the divine mediator, sor 
in Apocalyptic it is predominatingly a moral relation, while of 
in the Mysteries it is predominatingly a sacramental one. cay 
It is here that we come upon the most radical difference the 
between Judaism and the surrounding religions. ‘Jewish the 
religion knew no realistic sacrament; no symbol containing bei 
in itself and conveying to the worshipper the divine nature Gc 
or essence. ‘The kind of presence it sought and found through the 
religious rites was a conscious union with God in the sphere of Ps 
will, or even of mystic experience, felt to be due to God’s own the 
action in grace or loving-kindness. It was simply an enhance- the 
ment of the abiding relation of the holy or consecrated soul Gc 
with God as Spirit.”! According to Rabbinic teaching, cir- de: 
cumcision sanctifies, and it is precisely this sanctification which de: 
marks off the Jew from the rest of the world in the sight of cay 
God. There is no salvation without it; it is the sign of the qu 
covenant, and in virtue of its observance Israel is the people me 
of the covenant. Circumcision is meritorious in the sight He 
of God.’ It involves a change of religious status, not a int 
change of nature. The temper of Judaism was not friendly lea 
to sacramental conceptions. We find sacraments in the strict thi 
sense only in non-official circles, like that of the Essenes; lyy 
ordinary representative Jewish piety had no use for them. the 
Nevertheless, it is significant that in the sphere of Apocalyptic 
we do here and there come upon hints of Sctinanbakaddieine. Jan 


1 Bartlet and Carlyle, Christianity in History, pp. 148-9. 
2 See Oesterley and Box, Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, p. 409. 
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In the Slavonic Book of Enoch (xxii. 8) we read that Michael 
is commanded to anoint the seer with oil before he enters the 
highest heaven, and this oil sacrament makes him a partaker 
in the new celestial body of glory. We are also told (lvi. 2) 
that he who is anointed with celestial oil is filled with the 
celestial nature, and no longer partakes of earthly food. 
Hence the one tree that grows in Paradise is an olive tree.’ 
In 2 (4) Esdras xiv., 39 seg., the seer drinks a miraculous 
beverage and at once becomes divinely inspired to dictate 
the lost books of Scripture. These are isolated hints in 
Apocalyptic; their very infrequency goes to show that the 
piety of the Synagogue is too sober to need the support 
of sacraments.’ 

_ But to return to the main point. In regard to the doctrine 
of the Divine Mediator, Bacon® holds that in pre-Christian 
Apocalyptic circles Ps. Ixviii. 18-21 had already received an 
interpretation in terms of an avatar doctrine, which was on 
all fours with the Mystery myth. The theme of this great 
song of triumph is the God of Israel as the victorious deliverer 
of His people. “Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive; thou hast received gifts for men; yea, for 
the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among 
them. Blessed be the Lord, who daily loadeth us with 
benefits, even the God of our salvation. He that is our 
God is the God of salvation; and unto God the Lord belong 
the issues from death.” Whether consciously or not, the 
Psalmist is employing the literary figures of the triumph of 
the mythological 6eds owrjp. Hence his words readily lend 
themselves to a Mystery interpretation according to which 
God, who is described as a Saviour-God who vanquishes 
death, plays the part of a cds owrjp of the Mysteries, 
descending from heaven in order that He may deliver 
captive mankind, and then reascending in victory. Paul 
quotes the passage in Ephesians iv. 9, and points out that the 
mention of an ascent into heaven implies a previous descent. 
He explains the passage to mean that God in Christ descended 
into the lower world, and then ascended on high once more, 
leading a train of redeemed captives. Bacon connects with 
this the quotation in ae v. 14-from an unknown Apoca- 
lyptic writing: “ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from 
the dead, and the Messiah shall shine upon thee”; and also 


1 It is possible that an oil sacrament is presupposed in the Epistle of 
James, v. 14. 

2 Bousset, Religion des Judentums, p. 230. 
8 Story of St Paul, pp. 338-9, 356-61. 
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the Apocalyptic fragment quoted by Justin Martyr and 
Irenzus, and connected by both with Ps. Ixviii. 18: “The 
Lord God remembered His dead people Israel who lay in 
their graves, and He descended to preach to them His own 
salvation.” It is argued that here we have evidence that Paul 
is dependent upon an Apocalyptic source for his interpretation 
of the psalm. Jewish Apocalyptists, not content with ex- 
plaining the psalm as applying to Moses as the Targum 
does, interpreted it of God Himself, who, in the person of 
His Messiah, would descend to His dead people Israel, raise 
them into life again, deliver the nation from its oppressors, 
and distribute to it the spoils of its conquerors. ‘Thus in 
Apocalyptic circles we get a kind of avatar doctrine based 
upon Ps. lxvili. God is spoken of as coming down to deliver 
His people and raise them from the dead. In the hands of 
the writer of 1 Peter this Apocalyptic conception becomes 
the basis of a Christian doctrine of the Descent into Hell. 
In the Christian Apocalypse known as the Vision of Isaiah, 
Christ descends from the highest heaven, assuming in each of 
the seven heavens as He descends the form of its denizens, so 
as not to be recognised, but ascends again in His full glory 
to the great amazement of the angels who were ignorant of 
His descent.1_ If Bacon’s reconstruction of an Apocalyptic 
avatar doctrine from these fragments is correct, we have here 
a curious example of close affinity between Mystery and 
Apocalyptic ideas. But in the absence of direct evidence 
before Paul, it would seem hazardous to lay too much stress 
upon it. 

(4) Ecstatic Eaperience.—Visions and raptures, whether 
artificially stimulated or arising naturally under the stress 
of strong religious emotion, play an important part in_ the 
Mysteries. ‘This is clear from the description by Apuleius 
of the Isis Mystery, and especially his brief account of the final 
experience. “I approached the confines of death, even to the 
threshold of Proserpine, and after that I was ravished through 
all the elements I returned to my proper place; about midnight 
I saw the sun brightly shine, I saw likewise the Gods of the 
upper and lower worlds, before whom I presented myself and 
worshipped them.” In ecstasy the Mystz comes face to face 
with God and enjoys the blissful sense of union with Him. In 
characteristically different way, more grotesque as to its form 
and yet more sober as to its essence, the Apocalyptic seer 
receives his revelation in ecstasy. He is lifted up into the 


1 So in Babylonian legend, as Ishtar descends into Hades she divests 
herself of successive garments at each of the seven portals. 
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heavens, and led by an angel through the seven celestial 
regions one after the other ; he sees the various orders of angels 
and is instructed as to their functions; he is told the history 
of the wicked spirits whose activity in the world is responsible 
for all its evil; he converses with archangels and is instructed 
in the plan of salvation; finally, he comes into the very 
presence of the Most High and hears His voice. These 
descriptions are often bizarre and coarsely material, but the 
underlying conception of the possibility of the soul being 
rapt away from the body into heaven and there hearing divine 
secrets, is curiously parallel to the ecstatic conceptions of the 
Mysteries. In both cases the Myste is allowed to enter the 
celestial sphere and there receives divine disclosures. 

Moreover, both in the Mysteries and in the Apocalyptic 
the Mystic prepares himself for the ecstatic experience by 
ascetic exercises and invocations (cf. Apoc, Abraham ix., 
2 Esdras ix. 24, 26; Ascension of Isaiah ii. 11; Daniel x. 2, 8). 
Abraham is instructed by Jaoel regarding the formula to be 
used against Azazel, and is further taught to recite before God 
the heavenly song or invocation which reads almost like a 
Mystery hymn. 

Bacon holds that the “vision” in Apocalyptic is merely 
a literary device, but the testimony of Paul in 2 Cor. xii. 1 f,, 
and the fact that similar ecstatic experiences are reported of 
certain Rabbis at the end of the first century a.p., should put 
us on our guard against such sweeping statements. Kennedy’ 
lays stress upon the recurrence of primitive ecstatic phenomena 
in the case of Ezekiel, and points out that later Apocalyptic 
lies in the direct descent from Ezekiel. “The descriptions 
of visions and of the circumstances and conditions in which 
they occurred are associated with great names of the past, and 
often embellished and elaborated in more or less formal way. 
But there is evidence throughout that the writers had personal 
and intimate knowledge of ecstatic conditions which they 
ascribe to the influence of the Spirit.” This is substantially 
the judgment of Bousset, who holds that real subjective 
experiences lie behind much that is contained in the Apoca- 
lyptic visions. “These Apocalyptists have seen visions and 
dreamed dreams; they have seen angel-figures and heard 
angel-voices ; they have conversed with celestial beings; they 
have been rapt into Paradise (whether in the body or out of 
it they know not) and heavenly secrets have been disclosed 
to them.” ’ 


1 St Paul and the Mystery Religions, pp. 33 ff. 
2 Op. cit., p. 244. 
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Here, again, Apocalypse and Mystery represent parallel 
phenomena in the region of pneumatic experience. The ascent 
of the soul into the higher world was a widespread Hellenistic 
conception. The process was ee by a gradual 
purification as the soul passed through the various spheres. 
In Apocalyptic this notion of purification finds expression in 
the idea of heavenly garments reserved for the pious. Michael 
is bidden by God to take from Enoch his earthly robe and 
to clothe him with the garment of God’s glory. In Apoc. 
Abraham xiii. the heavenly garment of Azazel is taken 
from him and reserved for Abraham while the latter’s mortality 
is transferred to Azazel. In the Ascension of Isaiah the seer 
is unable to ascend to the highest heaven until his garment 
has been brought to him. As he ascends.through the seven 
heavens he is gradually transformed and becomes like an angel. 
In the highest heaven he sees the crowns and the garments 
which are reserved for the righteous. Doubtless the idea was 
originally realistic, but has been spiritualised and has come to 
mean the spiritual bodies in which the righteous will be clothed 
in heaven. There isa curious parallel to this notion of garments 
reserved for the pious in Apuleius, who tells us that the 
garment used in the initiation is kept for him in the Temple 
until he requires it again. 

Jewish piety as a whole rejects the ecstatic mode of access 
to the secrets of heaven. Ecstatic phenomena remain isolated 
and fortuitous within the total compass of Jewish experience. 
In spite of the Apocalyptic claim to mystic revelation, the 
conviction prevails that the age of the Spirit is past, that 
there is no longer any prophet or revelation, and shall not be 
again until the last days when God pours out His Spirit upon 
all flesh. Apocalyptic mysticism pursues its own course apart 
from the main stream of Jewish piety. 

(5) Conception of Gnosis.—Kach Mystery Union had its 
esoteric tradition, a secret revelation which claimed to solve 
the riddles of life and death, the. nature and constitution 
of man, his heavenly origin, his fall and bondage, and his 
salvation. These revelations were linked on to some ancient 
name, that of some hero-god of popular myth who for the 
salvation of men unfolded these secrets to faithful men to be 
handed on by them to those who were worthy to receive them. 
In precisely the same way the Apocalyptic writers claim to 
be revealers of secrets, and link on their revelation to one or 
other of the saints and heroes of old time, especially such as 
were notably approved of God and were manifestly endowed 
with His Spirit, eg. Abraham, Moses, Enoch, Isaiah, and 
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Ezra. Some of these, e.g. Moses and Enoch, were traditionally 
pes to have been taken up to heaven without dying, 
while Old Testament narrative and popular tradition furnished 
accounts of revelations to these chosen ones, which could form 
the basis of more detailed expositions of heavenly secrets. The 
seer, convinced that the divine purpose for Israel and for the 
world had been revealed to him, discloses the secret to his con- 
temporaries. The revelation is put forth under the name of an 
ancient man of God, partly because certain revelations were 
attributed to him in tradition, and partly because of the current 
belief that the age of revelation is long past. The material 
includes all sorts of current tradition gathered from many 
sources, but through it all there breathes the invincible spirit 
of hope born in the soul of the seer who seeks to console his 
brethren in the dark hour by raising their thoughts to the 
higher world where the Redeemer lives and reigns. These 
new hopes of resurrection, of recompense beyond the grave, 
of Messianic judgment, and the ultimate triumph of Israel 
in the new age, mark a new era in the history of Judaism. 
The new truths are accepted as mysterious revelations put 
forth in secret writings; the primitive truth long hidden from 
the eyes of men is at last disclosed. It comes as a sort of 
Gnosis whose guarantee lies in its mysterious origin, its 
antiquity, and its direct mediation of heavenly truth through 
the souls of favoured men of old time who made the ascent 
into heaven and heard the plans of God Himself described. 

The Mystery conception seems to be hinted at here and 
there. In the book of Enoch, the fallen angels, and especially 
Azazel, are represented as having brought ruin on the earth 
by teaching men the use of magic, astrology, and science. 
Cf. ix. 6: “See what Azaze] hath done, how he hath taught 
all unrighteousness on earth and revealed the secret things 
which were wrought in heaven.” In like manner the Apoca- 
lypse of Abraham (xiv.) speaks of Azazel as having scattered 
over the earth the secrets of heaven and rebelled against the 
Mighty One. He is, so to speak, a disloyal initiate who has 
divulged the holy secrets. ‘Therefore his garment is taken 
from him and given to Abraham. 

(6) Final Destiny.—Both Apocalyptic and the Mysteries, 
as we have seen, look beyond this present life to a blessed 
future which is the eternal heritage of the pious soul. In the 
future life the soul attains its real destiny in a higher order 
of being. Moreover, participation in this future life depends 
_ a miraculous change; according to the Mysteries, the 
change is accomplished here and now in the Spirit, and is 
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consummated at death; according to Apocalyptic, it is a 
change which affects the body, and is only accomplished after 
death. In other words, in Hellenistic religion we have a 
doctrine of immortality, according to which death, for the 
devout, means the freeing of the soul from the prison-house 
of the body; but this conception had little currency in 
Judaism, and although here and there the Apocalyptic writers 
teach that the dead pass immediately to the heavenly Paradise 
or to the underworld of Azazel, the predominant teaching is 
that of a resurrection of the body which takes place when the 
new world is inaugurated by God or His Messiah. Normally 
it is the old body which rises again, but in the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, as in the Hermetic writings, the soul takes on a new 
and glorified body in the future life. Thus, both in Apocalyptic 
and in the Mysteries, piety is supported by the thought of 
an invisible eternal future, void of suffering and death. The 
present world has become hopelessly corrupt; it is in the grip 
of an iron destiny ; but beyond lies the glorious and blessed 
future where God rules supreme. 

Further, both Mysteries and Apocalyptic attach certain 
conditions to their offer of eternal life. In Apocalyptic it is 
the faithful only, above all the faithful of the chosen nation, 
who share the glorious future; in the Mysteries it is only 
those who are united with the cds owrjp who are assured of 
eternal life with Him; the one offers its message to the Jew, 
assuring him of his share in the future glory as a reward for 
faithfulness to the Thorah and consequent moral union with 
God, here and now; the other offers its message to men of every 
race, assuring them of escape from the world of mortality 
by sacramental union with the Godhead here and now. In 
either case the individual must make his choice, a choice 
that is pregnant with destiny. The appeal is to the individual 
will. It is true that in Apocalyptic the note of individualism 
tended to be repressed by the predominance of the national 
hope. The lordship of Israel remained an essential feature in 
the new age. The thought of the world-judgment, which was 
to usher in the new order, did not succeed in emancipating 
itself from Chauvinistic ideas. Heaven and earth are to be 
reconstructed in the interests of Palestine. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the confusion between ethical and national distinctions, 
and the tendency to identify the contrast between Jew and 
heathen, with the contrast between the good and the wicked, 
Apocalyptic piety nourished a sense of ethical responsibility.’ 
It brought the individual face to face with the judgment of 


1 Bousset, op. cit., pp. 240-1. 
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God. It taught that it is a fearful thing to have to appear 
before the judgment-seat of God. Its highest aim was to 
secure the righteousness that shall be of avail before the 
Almighty. Apocalyptic is thus distinguished from the 
Mysteries by its ethical fervour. On the other hand, the 
Mysteries went beyond Apocalyptic in seeking to abolish all 
national barriers and to offer a common salvation to all alike, 
Greek and barbarian, bond and free. What was needed was 
a union of Jewish ethic with the universalism of the Mysteries. 
The two elements were taken up and carried to a higher plane 
by Christianity. 

Finally, we may note in this connection the significance of 
the conception of faith. In the Mysteries, the conception of 
faith was scarcely worked out or even prominent. Neverthe- 
less, they did set before men the choice of life and death, of 
accepting or rejecting the proffered salvation. The possible 
initiate had at least to decide for or against the mystic ritual. 
He was not compelled to undergo it, or to accept its revela- 
tion. He could refuse to become initiated—if he chose to 
take the risk. We are not surprised, then, to find that Philo, 
who in his thought and experience has so much that is akin 
to the mystic cults, makes much of the significance of faith 
in the life of piety. But it was not merely in Alexandria, but 
also in Palestine, that faith began to play an important part 
in religious thought and speech. In the Book of Enoch the 
root of the sin of the rulers of men is their unbelief. In the 
Apocalypse of Baruch faith is understood as subjection to 
God and to His law. In 2 Esdras faith appears either as 
the complement of works or even as their substitute in secur- 
ing salvation. ‘These hints at a doctrine of faith form part of 
the religious individualism which was at work both in Apoca- 
lyptic and in the Mystery cults. But just as the sacrament 
obscured the real nature of faith in the case of the Mysteries, 
so the legal piety of Judaism hampered its clear recognition 
of the place of faith in the religious life. And both had to 
give place to the deeper conception of the free surrender of 
the loving soul to the loving God, who gives to His children 
all that is needful for salvation, z.e. not only a blessed immor- 
tality, but also a moral insight and power hitherto unexampled. 
It remained for Paul to transcend both legalism and sacra- 
mentalism by means of his marvellously fruitful conception of 
the faith that works by love. 

It remains to indicate quite briefly two deductions that 
are to be drawn from this comparison of the parallel pheno- 
mena of Apocalyptic and the Mystery cults. (1) Since both 
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were directed to the same religious needs, and operated with 
similar conceptions, we can understand why it was that a 
world propaganda, originating in Jewish soil, could appeal to 
the Hellenistic world; with all their differences there was 
sufficient common ground to render Apocalyptic ideas intel- 
ligible to a religious environment that was penetrated with the 
conceptions of the Mystery cults. Apocalyptic Christianity was 
not quite so alien to the Hellenistic mind as is often supposed. 
(2) In estimating the points of contact between Paul and the 
Mystery religions, we must have due regard to the Apoca- 
lyptic background of his thought; conceptions which appear 
to be derived from the Mystery cults may really have their 
roots in Paul's Apocalyptic Judaism. Standing between the 
two, he seeks to make them mutually intelligible on the basis of 
their common elements, and if he uses Mystery language in 
addressing people who are familiar with Mystery conceptions, 
we must not overlook the fact that his own approach to those con- 
ceptions lay along the line of Apocalyptic. That fact may often 
have an important bearing in regard to the interpretation of 
doubtful expressions. In any case we are wrong to divide Paul 
into two, and speak of Paul’s Judaism and Paul’s Hellenism 
as two irreconcilable elements in the mental and spiritual 
make-up of the great Apostle. The fact of the matter was 
that the great conceptions which he brought to the interpreta- 
tion of his Christian experience were already present, both in 
Judaism and in Hellenism; the form, no doubt, was different 
in the two spheres, but at bottom the likeness was sufficiently 
close to make it possible to translate the ideas of the one into 
the phraseology of the other. And perhaps that is one of the 
greatest services that Paul could render to the religion that 
was destined to embrace both Jew and Hellenist in a common 
faith. 
EK. J. PRICE. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 
A PLEA FOR NATIONAL GUILDS. 


J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 


I, 


NaTIONAL GUILDS are not only a possible but also an 
adequate substitute for the existing wage-earning system. 
The conception of Guilds is not quite new; for they are 
very ancient institutions. They were common in Greece 
and Rome. ‘They were approved by Plato in his Republic, 
and Xenophon describes Socrates as regulating them with 
a view to all members enjoying equality. Boissier, in his 
Le Religion Romaine, limits their influence to a narrow range, 
but Dr Hatch,! on the other hand, shows that they were very 
numerous and were most useful federations. There were, he 
says, literary, athletic, dramatic, and labour Guilds, such as 
dyers, shoemakers, tanners, carpenters, potters, and even rag- 
gatherers. They did not, however, exist for defence like 
Trade Unions to-day, but for mutual fellowship. They were, 
as is well known, revived in medieval times, and the Guilds 
which then existed were trade institutions. But the pro- 
posed National Guilds, while animated by the same spirit of 
brotherhood which characterised Greek, Roman, and medizval 
federations, will be industrial institutions, and will effect radical 
changes in industrial conditions under which all workers now 
labour. 


Il. 


Before attempting a description of these Guilds it is neces- 
sary to make a brief reference to what is their justification. 
This is found not only in the industrial unrest of the day, 

1 See his Bampton Lectures, p. 26; and The Organisation of the Early 


Christian Churches, pp. 26-28. 
Vou, XVIII.—No. 1. 13 8 
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which cannot always give an account of itself, yet demands 
a solution, but chiefly in the results of recent economic in- 
vestigations. These results make industrial changes possi- 
bilities, justify attempts at reconstruction, and also supply 
good reasons for mutual co-operation on a large scale within 
the industrial province, which is an essential “ note” of National 
Guilds. 

Examine for a moment the wide field into which economists 
now enter, and the new questions which they now also raise. 
Let it be remembered that industry, and to a large extent the 
conditions under which it is carried on, are the expressions 
of the economic ideas which for the time are entertained. 
Economic thought reproduces itself in commerce sometimes 
slowly, at other times more rapidly, but always in the long 
run with unfailing certainty. Theory here as elsewhere pre- 
cedes practice. ‘That which is held from an economic point 
of view to be legitimate and beneficial is ultimately applied 
in the market-place. Economic reflection and its results are 
indeed sooner or later translated into industrial action. No 
one can stop the operations of this law of economic life. Many 
industrial uprisings, which are vitalised by the workmen’s sense 
of what is both on moral and economic grounds due to them, 
would be easily explained if this law were kept in view. 

Now, economists have travelled far since Adam Smith’s 
day. The master will never be forgotten; but he, at best, 
only reflected in his economic writings the light which shone 
in his own time. Dr Thomas Chalmers, whose invaluable 
economic pronouncements are still inexcusably neglected by 
the Church which he brilliantly served; John Ruskin, the first 
to enunciate a reasonable theory of value; and Professor 
Marshall, the most distinguished of living economists—have 
all enormously widened the economic field, and raised new 
questions with which economic science must deal. Endeavour- 
ing to throw light upon not only “the economic man,” but 
upon man, simply as such, with all his potentialities, they take 
account of both moral factors and spiritual values. They not 
only ask, How is money made? and under what conditions is 
it accumulated ? but also, How is it spent? and what is due 
to those by whose labour it is mainly made? ‘Thus, they raise 
ethico-economic issues. 

But economists following in their steps have also recently 
discussed such questions as, What is the place which person- 
ality holds in industrial service, and what is due to it? 
Granted that personality counts, can labour be treated as a 
mere commodity which is bought and sold at a market price ? 
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What is the economic justification and validity of the Wage- 
Fund with its postulates: first, that a certain sum is set aside 
for wages, and that inequalities arise in its distribution because 
it cannot be increased; and next, that mere subsistence is 
enough for the workman, without means for leisure and mental 
improvement? Must not precedence and a place be given 
to ethics over economics, and that again over politics, if a 
rational and scientific interpretation is to be offered respecting 
industry and social life? ‘lo what extent are rent and interest 
legitimate? By whom should reserves of labour, to meet 
emergencies, be supported—by masters, or workmen, or the 
State? And, to what purpose—to the relief of taxation, or 
that of local rates, or to the further remuneration of labour— 
should any surplus be devoted after the employer has remun- 
erated himself for his personal service, the capital invested 
in: his business, and the risks incurred in carrying on his 
works? Add to these questions the dissatisfaction which 
prevails among tens of thousands of workmen with the con- 
ditions under which they labour, and the loud claim which 
they make for a share in the products of their toil, and it 
will at once be seen what justification there is for a large 
constructive measure like that of National Guilds. 

The answer returned to these questions, which are far 
wider than those raised by the older economists, is also much 
more human than the same economists ever entertained 
respecting any issues which they discussed. It is also favour- 
able to large industrial changes. The justice which will be 
done to labour is, however, the true vindication and recom- 
mendation of National Guilds. That such justice is necessary, 
in the interests of both working men and a harmonious social 
life, is fully recognised by the Whitley, the Archbishops’, and 
the Gorton Trustees’ Committees. These Committees would 
never have been appointed had there not been on the part of 
great multitudes a demand for the justice due to toilers. 
And, what is perhaps still more important to observe, the 
several Reports of these Committees would never have been 
prepared, nor would the elaborate proposals which they con- 
tain have ever been offered to the public, had there not been 
a revolution of economic ideas silently going on, the resultant 
of thoughtful and patient investigation of the content of the 
economic province. 

The Whitley Report is perhaps, from a purely industrial 
point of view, the one which invites most attention. It is 
tentative and experimental, but it is also constructive. Its 
proposals of National and District Industrial Councils within 
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which there will be “representatives of the management and 
of the workers employed” express the Committee’s solution 
of the present industrial unrest. But the Report also offers 
many practical suggestions, and attempts to reconcile differ- 
ences as between the interests of masters and those of 
workmen. It lays, for instance, upon these Councils the 
duty of seeing that workmen obtain “a share in the increased 
prosperity of industry”; that they have a small interest or 
share in the National Trusts ; and that they are free to invoke, 
when they judge it necessary, State intervention and com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

But when the Report is patiently analysed, the utmost 
which it promises is that the conditions under which at 
present labour is placed will be greatly improved. It does 
not propose a radical change in these conditions themselves. 
It gives no guarantee that the joint-control of industries will 
be effective. It has much to say about such control, but fails 
to show how it will be operative. Managers, it may be 
assumed, will always be on the side of employers when 
interests clash ; and even Trade Unions, as at present consti- 
tuted, will not be strong enough to cope with these managers, 
plus the influence of employers. And, when the Report 
temptingly invites the Councils to take a part in regulating 
production, keeping in view the state of the market, and to 
assist in securing “such selling prices as will afford a reason- 
able remuneration to both employers and employed,” it only 
the more deeply roots the present wage-system in refined 
selfishness. 

The mere adjustment of wages, and the improvement of 
the present conditions of Jabour are not enough to solve the 
industrial problem. Much more is needed; and, as has just 
been shown, economic science justifies a much larger change. 
This is the reason why many well-informed economists now 
advocate the establishment of National Guilds. They frankly 
admit that the Whitley Report promises great improvements, 
but they also clearly perceive that it only marks a stage of 
advance, and should be used not as a final settlement, but, at 
best, as a preparation for National Guilds. Perhaps uninten- 
tionally, but none the less actually, it is such a preparation ; 
for it gives to workmen “a determination and observance of 
the conditions under which their work is carried on.” It thus 
marks the invasion of a province hitherto sacred to employers 
alone; but if the industrial problem is ever to be solved, 
a still greater encroachment upon the province of employers 
is a necessity. This encroachment must, indeed, go on until 
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all labour and its products are under the control of National 
Guilds. 


III. 


As an outline of the justification for these Guilds has been 
submittted, a description of them is next offered. The follow- 
ing are the main features :— 

1. It is proposed that all workers—skilled and unskilled, 
administrative and technical, scientific and manual—be mem- 
bers of Guilds. Thus, the antagonism which often arises 
between skilled and unskilled labour will be obviated. In- 
terests will be common, and bind all together. It is not 
intended, nor is it even suggested, that any workman will be 
forced to enter the Guilds. The benefits which they confer 
will be the only inducement used ; and, as in the case of Trade 
Unions, membership will be valued on account of the good 
which the Guilds will secure to all who belong to them. 

2. The Guilds will take under control and superintendence 
all labour and its products. The industries of the country 
will then be carried on, not for personal profit or gain but for 
the common benefit of all in the State; and, what deserves 
special attention, a new social order will be established within 
which there will be leisure for mental development, and 
conditions favourable to moral progress, and the realisation of 
spiritual values. 

8. Charging themselves with the duty of controlling labour, 
the Guilds will also remunerate it according to the services 
rendered. Wage-earning will cease, but pay will be given to 
all workers whether they labour in the counting-house, or 
field, or factory. It may be argued that to distinguish between 
wages and pay is to make a difference where none exists. 
But the two terms carry with them unlike connotations. No 
person ever speaks of wages as given in the army and navy, 
but always of pay; and this word connotes a higher status 
than that implied by wage. It is long since Ruskin, in his 
economic work Unio This Last, pointed out the distinction 
between the two terms. Honour, he said, is accorded to the 
soldier because of the dangers he encounters in rendering 
service, not to an employer, but to King and Country; and 
for his disinterested national service he receives pay. The 
same higher connotation should be applied to industry, and 
the industrial slate wiped clean of the terms wages and hands, 
which are at present applied to workmen whose labour is 
counted as nothing higher than a marketable commodity. 

The Guilds will hold themselves responsible for the 
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material comfort of all workmen who belong to their member- 
ship. They will do this whether the men be actually at 
work or not. Old age, sickness, and other legitimate causes 
might prevent some from working, but they would neverthe- 
less be supported. Thus, poverty would to a large extent be 
eliminated. Drastic measures would, however, be taken to 
deal effectively with the lazy and malingerers. No one can 
do this better than the workmen themselves; for, if the great 
mass of them toil, they would take means to prevent schemers 
going scot-free. 

4. In another department the Guilds will exercise a special 
function. They will give to each worker a definite place, and 
determine the conditions under which he labours. They will, 
for instance, through carefully selected committees, appoint 
managers and foremen, the workmen being, as experience 
shows, the best judges as to who should receive promotion, 
and be entrusted with authority. Under this system friction 
will be largely obviated. It is not, however, claimed that the 
delicate task of assigning a place to each workman, and 
appointing the management, will be discharged easily. Time 
will be needed in order to make good working arrangements ; 
but Co-operative Societies have already solved the question 
of management, and have shown the compatibilty of manage- 
ment and manual labour. 

5. The Guilds will take under their control all that pertains 
to commerce. They will purchase raw material, manufacture 
it into finished articles, and distribute these articles among 
consumers at prices which exclude profiteering. Productive 
Co-operative Societies at the present time offer an example 
and illustration on a small scale of what the Guilds will under- 
take on a large scale. These Societies purchase raw material 
and work it into articles which are supplied to distributing 
agencies. They are only yet in their infancy, but they have 
already done good work. National Guilds are, however, much 
more than Productive Co-operative Societies ; for, in the latter, 
the wage-system still obtains, whereas it is the design of the 
Guilds to abolish that system and entirely to eliminate 
praca which is the bane of industrial life, and the fruit- 

ul cause of much injustice. 

It may be objected that Guilds cannot undertake com- 
mercial enterprises; but, as showing how far public opinion 
has travelled towards such an undertaking, Sir Eric Geddes, a 
member of the Government, addressing the National Alliance 
of Employers and Employed on 28th January 1919, offered 
the suggestion, since, as he said, “industry was upset,” that 
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Trade Unions should take over one of the factories owned by 
the Government, which was now selling them, “run it for 
themselves, and sell the products.” Personally, he declared, 
he would welcome the experiment, and he was quite sure that 
the Government would “look sympathetically upon any such 
proposal.” This, as will be shown in a moment, is not how 
the Guilds intend to proceed, but the mere fact that this 
suggestion was made by a responsible member of the Govern- 
ment is significant, and is a clear indication that public 
opinion is tending towards national control of labour and its 
products. 

6. Every industry will have its own Guild, but all the 
Guilds will be closely related to each other, and also form one 
National Guild, directly under the egis of the State. There 
will likewise be a Guild Congress, consisting of representatives 
from all the Guilds in order to secure unity of action and 
discuss all questions which bear upon industry. This Congress 
or Industrial Council will sit permanently. 

7. Within the Guilds the only power which members will 
absolutely possess and use is the economic. Politics or 
political parties will not be their concern, though as citizens 
they will exercise all their political rights, and charge them- 
selves with the duty of seeing that the Government keeps 
within its own province, and does not even attempt the 
discharge of any industrial functions. And, herein, it should 
be carefully noted, National Guilds differ from State Socialism. 
They will, indeed, be a mediating influence between State 
Socialism and Syndicalism. Under them, as just indicated, 
the State will have nothing to do with trade transactions, but 
will provide for the workers entire industrial autonomy. 

For a long time many persons, indeed almost all who could 
not resist the acceptance of socialistic ideas, were inclined, 
under the influence of Continental writers, and especially of 
Karl Marx, to believe that there was no other solution of 
the social question than that the State should have absolute 
control of all means of production, exchange, and distribu- 
tion. But, for my part, I distinguish between the spirit of 
Socialism, which authorities like Bishop Westcott, Mr Kirkup, 
and Professor Graham hold to be Christian, and its possible 
manifestations. I maintain that it is contrary to the teachings 
of history, and quite unphilosophical, to tie or even attempt 
to tie down the spirit to any one manifestation, and say that 
alone is Socialism. Recent events have shown the need for 
caution lest too hasty and indefensible conclusion be reached ; 
for State Socialism has not been a success. Germany 
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attempted it, and failed. And, even during the Great War 
when our own Government took over many industries, the 
door was opened wide for the most unblushing profiteering 
perhaps ever witnessed. The interests of workers and con- 
sumers can only be secured when industry is under the control 
of all those who are engaged in it. This is industrial de- 
mocracy of which State Socialism is the antithesis, and 
negation. National Guilds will make for complete industrial 
autonomy, and that because they are really the expression of 
democratic principles applied to industry, and through industry 
to social betterment. 

8. National Guilds will not isolate the State, but will be in 
cordial co-operation and will work in partnership with it, both 
having a common object in view. On the one side, land and 
industrial machinery used by the Guilds will be the property 
of the State, which will hold them as trustee; and on the 
other, the State will have a claim to a substitute for economic 
rent. The Guilds will meet this claim. Its payment will be 
a first charge on production. The Guilds will thus operate 
within their own economic province, and will not at any time, 
or for any reason, combine against the State or consumers. 
In that way lies Syndicalism, which makes everything of 
labour and nothing of the State. 


Such are the more prominent features of National Guilds. 
There are many details to which no reference has been made ; 
but sufficient has been stated to show how they will bring 
labour and its products under democratic control; how they 
will solve the problem of distress due to inability to work 
either from old age or sickness ; and also how they will prove 
themselves to a large extent a solvent of social unrest. In the 
industrial turmoil of the day, when many are casting about for 
a remedy of social ills, they are worthy of consideration as 
embodying a positive and constructive measure. It is not, 
however, claimed that they can be brought into full operation 
at once. The process towards their establishment will be 
necessarily gradual. But if they be accepted as a practical 
working measure, the agencies for their realisation will soon 
be forthcoming. 


IV. 


The crux of the Guild proposals lies in the question, 
How will the State become possessor of land and industrial 
machinery? This is the old question that is always raised 
when Socialism in any form is propounded, and many answers 
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have been returned to it. The Fabian Society trusts to “ the 
dissemination of knowledge as to the individual and society 
for the emancipation of land and industrial capital from indi- 
vidual and class ownership, and the investing of them in the 
community for the general benefit.” Some propose the gradual 
increased taxation of land and industrial capital until all are in 
the hands of the State. Some, again, rely upon the work of 
voluntary associations plus State aid in order to secure land 
and machinery. Others, holding that the landed property of 
almost all Europe was originally obtained by gifts of kings or 
by simple appropriation, contend that it should revert to the 
State, compensation being given in a sum of money equal to 
“the estimated value of the interest of the present owners and 
the heir.” Most of those in favour of land nationalisation 
also hold that industrial capital should be taken over by the 
State, compensation for it being given. Compensation would 
indeed be a big undertaking, but it is not without an historical 
parallel. The abolition of slavery was at one time thought 
impossible because of the large sum of money which would be 
required to compensate slave-owners. But the money was 
found, and slaves were freed. National resources since that 
time have enormously increased ; and to give reasonable com- 
pensation for land and machinery may not be relatively so 
great an undertaking as many imagine. 

But however this may be, it is manifest that some solution 
must be found for the industrial unrest of the day. So far 
back as the year 1889 I wrote that “ Associated labour with 
collective capital should do the work that is now done by 
private capital and wage labour.”’ Iam not aware that any- 
one at that time urged the adoption of National Guilds as they 
are now advocated. The thoughts and projects of social 
reformers then ran in the direction of State Socialism. But 
now wiser and more feasible proposals hold the field ; and now 
also it is clearly recognised that the dangers of Syndicalism 
must be avoided, and that, while workmen hold control of 
labour and its products, the State must be in partnership with 
federated labour, and discharge its own political duties. 

Apart from National Guilds there is at present no other 
definite and concrete proposal made for the realisation of 
industrial autonomy and self-government. There is much 
vague talk respecting social propaganda, but no clear declara- 
tion as to the agency or agencies which should be employed to 
attain to industrial democracy. Meanwhile the whole labour 


1 The Dean of Wells in Cont. Rev., November 1889. 
2 See my Foundations of Society, p. 260. 
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world lies in the hands of employers, and is at their mercy. 
Even the ably conducted Conservative journal the Saturday 
Review acknowledges the harsh and unjustifiable actions of 
employers, who, it says, “take good care that it is the con- 
sumer who has to pay for their troubles” by putting up the 
price of articles “out of all proportion to the extra cost of 
production”; and it contends “that the active factors of pro- 
duction, management, and labour, must have a larger authority 
in the control and a larger share in the rewards of industry.” ! 
The Statist, too, is bold enough to say that “our whole system 
of production is bad from beginning to end,” and to question 
the right of those under it “who make much wealth during 
their lifetime to leave superabundant fortunes to their 
children.”? And, still more boldly, it says that “the whole 
land of the country should be used economically, and not be 
kept for the delectation of exceptionally rich persons.” <“ All,” 
it continues, “should work who are able,” and if anyone tries 
“to escape work by emigrating, then the source of his wealth 
in this country ought to be seized.” 

These statements are cited to show that it is not only 
working men who complain of the present system of produc- 
tion, but also responsible leaders of public opinion. The 
industrial unrest of the day is clamant, and there are few who 
are so deaf as not to hear the loud cry for redress. It is claimed 
for National Guilds that under them the extremes of dire 
poverty and superfluous riches would be obviated; that the 
cruel operations of “the iron law of wages” and the needless 
severity of treatment to which workmen are subjected would 
cease; and that a solution would be found for the industrial 
problem which is exercising the best minds in the country, and 
is as persistent as it is serious. And it may be finally claimed 
for these Guilds that they are “ workable” and have an indus- 
trial “meaning,” the two conditions which, in the judgment 
of pragmatists like the late Professor William James and 
Dr Schiller, are essential to the acceptance and working out 
of any scheme. 

But manifestly, before the industrial ideal is reached, a new 
spirit must be introduced into the conduct of industry, and 
moral factors, hitherto latent, must be brought into active 
play. It is here that the Archbishops’ Report on Christianity 
and Industrial Problems and the Statement issued by ten 
representative Churches are useful. The former is of exceptional 
ociads For, besides making an illuminating historical survey 


1 The Saturday Review, 25th January 1919. 
2 The Statist, 25th January 1919. 
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of early and medieval Churchmen’s pronouncements on 
Christian morals, it deals with present-day industrial problems 
in the light of Christian ethics. It points out, among other 
things, that Christianity is not satisfied with merely enunciating 
abstract ethical principles, but sets up a workable high standard 
of moral life, and “has a social Gospel which the Church 
should preach,” and which is “applicable even in the complex 
circumstances of modern industrial communities” ; that in its 
teaching, so far as moral requirements are implied, no 
distinction is made between individual and social ethics, 
between personal conduct and social relations, between what 
one owes to oneself and to society; that it emphasises the 
sacredness of personality and the individual’s claims which 
should be recognised in industrial life, while at the same time 
it insists upon detachment from material possessions ; that the 
application of its high ethics to social evils is always more or 
less a disquieting process, but must not on that account be 
omitted, for the rooting-out of industrial wrongs is necessarily 
such a disturbing process; and that it is not a sign or proof of 
more tolerant views and a broader mind to endure and say 
nothing about the existing industrial order with all its injustice 
than it is to lift up one’s voice against it, and “ to work for 
a revolution.” 

The new spirit for the better conduct of industry is thus 
found in the moral requirements of Christianity ; and it may 
be said at once that were the sovereignty of justice, the winsome 
power of love, and the beneficent influence of self-sacrifice, 
as these are described and enforced by Christianity, applied 
to industry a wholesome revolution of the greatest magnitude 
would take place. Under the present industrial system there 
is little or no room for these fine moral qualities. They are 
simply left out of account. ‘ Business is business,” and the 
race is often to the most acute and sharp-witted who harbour 
the fewest scruples. There is to-day a widespread movement 
both in England and Scotland towards a new national 
rededication. ‘The bearing of the Gospel message,” to use 
the words of the Archbishops’ Report, “on the industrial 
problems of the day” should be a co-extensive step with that 
of personal dedication. In this way the members of the 
Church would prove to workmen that they were as much 
interested in their welfare as in their well-being. 

Taught by the Great War, and forced by the industrial 
unrest of the day to re-examine the ethico-economic foundations 
of industrial life, an ever-increasing number of persons are 
getting rid of insular views and narrow prejudices, and are 
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now more or less clearly perceiving the unity of life with all 
its spiritual, moral, and industrial implications. When one 
deals with the sciences of human life one cannot separate 
ethics from certain psychological postulates, nor again eco- 
nomics from ethics, nor any one of these from high spiritual 
values and the common material affairs of man’s daily life. 
Christianity fully recognises this unity, and throws its clear 
searching light upon the whole life of man, leaving nothing 
untouched, not even his smallest material needs. The very 
hairs of his head are numbered. Its moral teachings are meant 
for life, and are the most potent influence in life; and such is 
their beneficence when obedience is rendered to them either 
in the home or factory, in national or international life, that 
a new social order takes the place where formerly social evils 
ruled and reigned. 
J. WILSON HARPER. 


EDINBURGH. 
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TIME AND PLACE IN PRACTICAL 
POLITICS. 


ERNEST A. JELF, 
Master of the Supreme Court, 


PutLosopHERs from Aristotle to Bergson have debated deep 
problems relating to the essential nature of time and place: 
but comparatively little thought has ever been given to the 
effect which considerations of time and place habitually have 
upon practical politics. 

And yet upon reflection it will appear that the views which 
men form upon questions of time and place are very often 
indeed the unseen but determining factors in their attitude to 
the political questions of their day. It follows from this, if it 
be true, that it is of the first importance to discover the prin- 
ciple involved in forming a right opinion upon these questions 
of time and place. 

The old controversy which separates the individualist from 
the socialist hangs upon the question of time. How long are 
we to look forward? Granted that “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” is to be considered, the question still 
arises—the greatest number of whom? Of persons now alive ? 
of all persons who may be alive hereafter? or how otherwise ? 
If we knew that the world must come to an end in a month, 
there would be little objection to the most extreme views as to 
the distribution of property. “ ‘Take, for instance,” says Lord 
Leverhulme, “the crude Henry George theories that to abolish 
all property in land by confiscating the rents received from 
tend, and the more recent suggestions of others that to abolish 
all ownership in capital by confiscating all interest and profits 
on capital would abolish property, and this wealth, when shared 
in by all equally, would bring about the millennium. These 
proposals are shown up in all their grotesque absurdity when 
we examine the figures, for we then find that their product, on 
pre-war basis, would, if divided equally, be under elevenpence 
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per head per day for each man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom. So that equality or uniformity of wealth is clearly 
no way to abolish poverty.”' But if we knew that the world 
must come to an end in a month, an equal distribution of 
wealth would give ample provision for everybody, and Lord 
Leverhulme’s difficulty would disappear. Indeed, if this world 
were only to last six years, many of the views of the modern 
socialists might prevail without absurdity—for the evils which 
their opponents predict as the consequence of adopting them 
would not attach in such a period. The most formidable 
argument which strikers who have no merits can offer to the 
Government is really this: “This strike may ruin the country, 
but it cannot ruin it in owr time. The country’s wealth will 
not be so quickly exhausted.” Such an argument may be, and 
is, immoral; but if the strikers persist in it, their position is 
hard to shake. But now suppose, upon the other hand, that 
we are to look forward for many thousand years—it may well 
be that the extreme views of individualists are correct :/ the 
Poor Law and the Factory Acts may well be disastrous 
errors, and the strictest rules of political economy, worked out 
in a school of hard necessity by the law of the survival of the 
fittest, may prove that the unalleviated tyranny of competition 
would cause least suffering in the long run. We do not forget 
that there is a school of thought which suggests that all 
morality, political as well as ethical, is founded upon the 
principle of so acting as to promote the survival of the human 
race, and that there is no other right or wrong about anything. 
It is a little difficult to see how such reasoning could be main- 
tained if it became clear, as it might become clear any day by 
the aid of astronomy and the other natural sciences, that only 
a definite number of years of human life upon this earth remain 
—especially to those who believe in the immortality of the 
human soul. One thing, however, if our main argument be 
sound, is clear. This school of thought leads logically to the 
purest individualism. 

Test any of the debated questions arising between labour 
and capital by this argument, and it will be seen that the 
amount of future time contemplated is the real matter of 
difference. 

And yet the politicians who argue upon these matters 
hardly ever mention the matter of time at all, in so much that 
we doubt very much whether they have a principle about it in 
their minds upon which to base their conclusions. 

But the lawyer, who ever thinks much more precisely than 

1 The Six-Hour Day and other Industrial Questions, p. 9. 
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the politician, has long since evolved a principle. He has often 
to meet a question very similar in essence to the questions 
which we have put to ourselves. For how long ahead may the 
owner of property dispose of it according to his wish? And the 
answer is perfectly definite: “For a life or lives in being and 
twenty-one years afterwards.” That fixes the period to a day. 
And it is based upon a principle inherent in human life. We 
have some reasonable anticipation as to what is likely to be 
wise in the future for those whom we know as now alive and 
for their children until they come of age. But, obviously, when 
those children have arrived at years of discretion, the circum- 
stances may have altered and they will be able to judge far 
better for themselves. 

Is this principle applicable to political theory? If not, what 
principle is better? Our point is that it will immensely clarify 
thought, and therefore assist a wise and just decision, if some 
principle can be arrived at in the matter of the time to be 
contemplated ahead when devising political schemes. And if 
opponents are to be convinced, the reason for the fixing of the 
time must be clearly set forth. 

Time may be a delusion, or a mode of thought, or what 
you please. But it is at least the practical condition of our 
existence. Shelley said, “I am chained to Time, and cannot 
thence depart.” 

Again, as to place. Herodotus relates of the Medes and 
Persians that “ they honour that nation most of all which lives 
next to themselves, and the second second, and every other 
nation on the same principle, and they honour least those 
that live furthest from themselves.” ‘For they consider them- 
selves to be the best of men, and think that those that are 
furthest from themselves must be the worst.” 

The law of the Medes and Persians altereth not. The 
proximity of things makes all the difference in the way in 
which a man is affected. A tidal wave in Japan may sweep 
away twenty thousand persons, but a railway accident in France 
which killed one thousand persons would affect us far more. 
So would twenty persons drowned in the county, or two 
persons run over at our own gate, or a single person seriously 
wounded in our own house. 

For whose happiness is the statesman legislating? For the 
happiness of the greatest number in what geographical area ? 
On the answer to this question will hinge over and over again 
the questions which divide Conservatives from Liberals. 

When Lord Rosebery was Prime Minister he poured 

1 Book i. p. 134. 
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derision in one of his speeches upon a correspondent who had 
suggested that a particular course ought to be pursued—it was 
in relation to the “ Bulgarian atrocities”—even though the 
result should be to break up the British Empire. “Sir,” he 
said, “I do not propose to be a party to the breaking up of 
the British Empire.” Few will be found to disagree with 
him: but the unnamed correspondent was only an unusually 
honest exponent of views which are in substance widely held. 

Is the ordinary member of Parliament a trustee for his 
constituents, for the island, for the Empire, or for the world ? 
From his speeches in the House of Commons it would often 
be difficult to guess. He habitually glozes the matter over. 
Yet test him by any foreign or imperial matter, and you will 
find in nine cases out of ten that, from the answer which he 
might give but has not given as to the geographical area whose 
interests he represents, the rest of his argument follows as a 
matter of course. 

There is no such ambiguity about the lawyer. The first 
question which a Court of Law will ask is, “Whom do you 
represent?” And the principle is equally precise—that all 
parties interested have a right to be before the Court, and 
justice must be done impartially according to the particular 
interest of each. 

Is the same principle to prevail in politics? If not, what is 
a better principle? But above all things let us know where 
we stand. Let us know whose happiness we are considering 
in every new scheme which we debate in relation to the 
geographical area as well as in relation to the time under 
contemplation. 

There are many different attitudes possible between that 
expressed by the words, “ There is no world without Verona 
walls,” and that which perpetually dreams of “the federation 
of the world.” 

It is not, then, enough to ask the why and wherefore of 
things: we must ask the when and where of them as well. 


E. A. JELF. 


Roya. Courts or Justice. 





REGROUPED RELIGION. 
A HIGH CHURCHMAN’S VIEW. 
Tue Rev. R. LL. LANGFORD-JAMES, D.D. 


Peace has been signed at Versailles. Peace at home is not 
yet, and the lessons of 1815 may suggest that it is not yet to 
be expected. The crying need is for strong, united forces 
which can prepare the way powerfully, persuasively, com- 
| pellingly, for the ultimate peace of the world. And of all 
| the forces that ought to count, the Christian Church ought to 


count for most, the Church of the Prince of Peace. Yet at this 
most important and anxious time it looks as though it were 
just the Church which is going to fail us. The state of unrest, 
disturbance, strife within the Church is a disaster of capital 
magnitude. Yet the debates in Convocation disclose it, and 
the action of certain bishops against Benediction on the one 
| hand and the exchange of pulpits on the other. It is im- 
perative that a remedy should be sought, and sought speedily. 
The remedy of some is the remedy of an Established Church 
which shall be so inclusive as to exclude none. Is this likely 
to be a hopeful solution? Is, in the first place, an Established 
Church axiomatic? And, if so, is it reasonable to hope that 
the Catholic oil and the Protestant water shall ever mix 
satisfactorily? Or would it not be more profitable to recog- 
nise frankly fundamental differences, and provide that the 
| oil shall do its specific work undeterred by water, and the 
water do its work untainted by oil? Further, the oil and the 
| water are to be found in most modern denominations. It is 
| suggested here that they be decently decanted into separate 
flagons. Is it an unreasonable suggestion ? 
But first as to the need, or desirability, of an Established 
Church at all. The establishment of a Church—that is, the 
special recognition by the State of a particular religion, or of a 
particular form of a particular religion—is not. necessarily an 
Vor. XVIIL.— No. 1. 129 
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evil. On the contrary, granted that one particular religion, or 
one particular form of that religion, is universally recognised 
to be true by the citizens of a State; granted, too, that the 
State as well as the Church is a divine institution, and recog- 
nises itself as such—then an Established Church may easily 
be the highest boon it has in its power to confer upon its 
citizens. It is the duty of the State to promote the welfare of 
its citizens in every way open to it. No wise ruler will neglect 
to provide for the souls of his people. It is not his province to 
organise religion for them; but it is his province to make 
what provision he can for such organisation. And if it is open 
to him to employ the services of but one organisation approved 
of by the consciences of all his subjects, then happy is his lot, 
and great will be his desire to show it favour and to further 
its work. 

To those who still believe in the Holy Scriptures, and 
even in the Old Testament section of them, the theocratic 
State Church of ancient Israel presents the best instance in 
support of the above thesis, because the completest. It is an 
instance of a fully established Church, imposing its will upon 
the whole nation, with the fullest sanction of the State. It is 
an instance, too, of a State wholly intolerant of any other 
religion for its subjects, and, in theory at any rate, ruthlessly 
suppressing all other forms of religion within its borders, in the 
avowed interests of its citizens. It was able to do so because 
of the consent of the people, which meant mainly, in those 
days, the consent of the rulers. In absolutist times this was 
the only consent which could count. It was not otherwise 
that Christianity became the established religion of the Roman 
Empire. Once Constantine was converted to it, and recog- 
nised it as the only true religion, then the logic of his position 
bade him give it an exclusive preference and sanction, in the 
highest interests of his subjects. 

Nor was it otherwise that the Christian religion became 
established in this country. English kings were converted to 
the Catholic faith, and the Catholic religion became the sole 
recognised religion of England. The people readily gave their 
consent to it and adopted it as their own. No other form of 
Christianity had yet emerged in the country. Religion was 
recognised on all sides as the highest good, and the Catholic 
Church as its sole teacher. So the establishment of the 
Church became at once easy and a supreme duty. Much has 
been written about the “persecution” of medieval heretics, 
the Lollards and so on, which deeper erudition and more 
sympathetic thought should have made it impossible to write. 
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The ages of the past have too often been treated subjectively 
and not objectively. ‘That is, the ideas common to, and proper 
to, the present age have been used as the touchstone of 
judgment upon past ages possessed, and necessarily possessed, 
of no such ideas. In autocratic times the autocrat is bound 
to provide the best for his people, according to his lights. 
Even democracy cannot go beyond its lights. And the power 
of the autocrat is conditioned, in the last resort, by the 
consent of his people, as is the power of any government 
to-day. If he fails signally to gain their consent, and the 
matter is judged of sufficient importance to call for more 
than passive opposition, then the result is rebellion. The 
Reformation in England called out five such rebellions. 
They were not successful, it is true, but they deprived the 
sovereigns who imposed the Reformation on the Church and 
the people of all moral right in its imposition. And the 
Church, suffering under force majewre, was saved from com- 
plicity in its iniquities, and from ultimate responsibility for it. 
But an institution may be good and profitable in one age 
and evil and unprofitable in another. Thus pap is the sole 
stuff for babes, but it is unsatisfying and irrelevant for 
grown-up people, save when they are sick. What was a boon 
to ancient Israel and to the England of Henry V. may easily 
prove to be a bane to England in the altered circumstances of 
the twentieth century. Autocracy, and the presence of a 
master for “ supervision,” is the only possible thing in a private 
school, where young gentlemen of tender years do congregate. 
In a public school the rule of the prefect mitigates complete 
autocracy, though it is still aristocratic, lacking the consent of 
a popular election. But the modern State is grown up and 
out of leading strings, and democracy is in full possession. 
The sole credit which the Reformation in England can reason- 
ably claim is that it did dimly recognise the religious rights of 
individuals. It is true that the dimness was great. Differences 
in religious opinion were only recognised so far as they could 
be, albeit uncomfortably, included in a national and fully 
established Church. Any which could not be were ipso facto 
penalised. For an Established Church, from its very nature, 
cannot be tolerant. With true English inconsistency and want 
of logic, the Established Church was forced into the self- 
stultification of tolerance by a series of Acts such as the 
Toleration Act, the abolition of the Corporation and ‘Test 
Acts, and the Roman Catholic Emancipation Act, which con- 
firmed the growingly democratic citizen in his increasingly 
recognised rights, while it rendered the Established Church 
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more and more an anachronism and an absurdity. Properly 
speaking it always has been that, from the very moment that 
the right of the citizens to differences in religion was first 
recognised. The attempt to include such differences in one 
system, by the clumsy expedient of forcing them to a com- 
promise instead of letting them be completely true to their 
own divergent principles, was rightly doomed to failure from 
its very inception. 

In a modern democratic State the right of the individual 
citizen to freedom of choice in religion is completely recognised. 
This freedom is conditioned solely by the avoidance of practices 
which could occasion serious public scandal to other citizens, 
as, for example, the practice of polygamy encouraged, in theory 
at any rate, by Mormonism. Of course, if a modern State 
could be found whose citizens universally gave consent to one 
particular form of religion as true, then an Established Church 
would still be a possibility and a boon. And much the same 
would be the case in the instance of a modern State where 
the overwhelming majority of the nation was of one form 
of religion by free consent, provided that the religious rights 
of the minority were respected. It is undoubtedly a boon to 
the State, as we have already pointed out, to be able to recog- 
nise religion as fully as possible, and this recognition is best, 
most conveniently, and most impressively secured by the 
employment of some one organisation. Provided that the 
minority is not oppressed, there could be no hardship in their 
acquiescing in the State securing this boon for at least the 
great majority of its citizens. 

But this boon can only be secured, in such a case, at the 
sacrifice of the completest freedom for religious opinion as such, 
because no one set of opinions was specially favoured, and, in 
the case of a large minority. differing from the established 
religion, the mere fact of establishment constitutes necessarily 
a severe handicap for the minority by bestowing upon the 
majority an adventitious prestige. In the case of a modern 
State, such as England of the present day, where religious 
opinion is markedly divided, the only fair form of establish- 
ment would be establishment all round, the equal recognition 
of every form of religion which could prove itself sufficiently 
organised to be an important factor in the religious life of the 
nation. This has been attempted in Holland. But even so, 
the State recognition does not go far enough. For it stops 
short at the Christian religion, and there are, in this country at 
any rate, also Mohammedans, Buddhists, and perhaps Hindus, of 
sufficient numbers and importance to claim ieudal recognition. 
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The only other solution, in a modern State such as ours, 
is to recognise all forms of religion, within the limits already 
indicated, in the sense of extending toleration to them and 
permitting their exercise without favouring any. Where any- 
thing like a corporate expression of national religion has 
become an impossibility, then, in equity, all attempt at manu- 
facturing one should be given up. Everyone should enjoy the 
completest religious freedom possible, coupled with the com- 
pletest liberty of religious association and combination, while 
no form of religion should be more favoured than any other. 

And “everyone,” should include the Sovereign. At a time 
when the Church was really and truly the nation organised 
for religious purposes, it was reasonable to demand that the 
Sovereign should be of the same religion as his people. Where 
religious opinion has become divided, especially where it is 
seriously divided, then it is no longer reasonable to demand 
this. It is a burden that should be put upon the conscience 
of no man, that he should conform to any particular faith as 
the condition of holding any particular civil office. The aboli- 
tion of the Test Act secured this liberty for all other officers 
of the State, completed as it was by the Catholic Emancipa- 
tion Act. It is an anomaly, and a hideous one, that the 
Sovereign should still be so bound. If he wished to be 
crowned king by “General” Booth, why should he not be? 
If he wished to worship at Westminster Cathedral, again 
why should he not? Once grant complete religious liberty 
and equality for all subjects of the realm, then where would 
be the sense of continuing this disability in the case of the 
Sovereign, who, after all, has a soul and a conscience like the 
rest of us ? 

If prayers must be said (as one hopes they must) before 
Parliament begins its deliberations, then why cannot the 
Speaker say them? It is quite within the competence of 
laymen to say prayers. If it is thought good to include 
spiritual persons in the legislature, then why are the Bishops 
of the Church of England to have the monopoly? Why not 
secure this end by granting every denomination of sufficient 
size the right to send representatives to the Upper House? 
The State would still be able to recognise religion in this way. 
It is totally unable on any equitable principle to recognise it 
in the way it does at present, by choosing to extend its special 
recognition to one particular religious denomination. 

If, under some circumstances, it is right and profitable for 
the State to “establish” religion, it cannot be wrong for the 
State also to subsidise religion. Once again we draw our 
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clearest instance and sanction from the ancient Church of 
Israel, with its provision for the tribe of Levi. Some modern 
States, such as Holland and Belgium, and (until 1906) France, 
have followed this precedent, while favouring no one form 
of religion. In fact, concurrent endowment was a general 
solution of the religious difficulty in most European States 
before the war. 

Much more plainly, then, can it be the duty of the State 
to extend protection to the benefactions of the pious left for 
religious purposes. The questions of establishment and endow- 
ment are two questions, and not one. But in this country 
there is a very practical connection between them, owing to 
the fact of the Reformation. Where a religious body has 
suffered no change, then its claim to its ancient endowments 
passes without question, and there is no occasion for the State 
to step in. Where there has been a change, and two parties 
claim to be the real representatives of the religious body, and 
so also claim the continued enjoyment of its endowments, it 
is only the State which can settle the matter. Again, where 
the object for which an endowment is left is not being, or 
cannot be, any longer fulfilled, then there is again a case for 
State intervention. No one would dispute this power and 
right of the State, and everyone would admit that the State, 
as the protector of property, has the right to a final say in the 
disposition of all property. The State has even the right to 
confiscate property quite arbitrarily, but any State which did 
so would be basing itself on force and not on equity. And 
we have the right to look for equitable and not merely forceful 
action on the part of the State. Otherwise our faith in the 
State is shaken, and a rebellious spirit engendered which can 
be of no profit to any government. For no government can 
afford to offend the moral sense, and one hopes that no 
enlightened modern government would ever attempt to 
do so. 

Two of the most conspicuous instances of equitable inter- 
vention on the part of the State in recent times were the work 
of the {Charity Commissioners in overhauling the ancient 
endowments of the universities, and making fresh arrange- 
ments about them, and the action of the State in the case 
of the “ Wee Frees” in Scotland. The “Wee Frees” were 
undoubtedly “the old original firm.” They were in a con- 
spicuous minority in refusing combination with the United 
Presbyterians. They therefore claimed the whole of the Free 
Church property, on the ground that the majority were inno- 
vating, as undoubtedly they were. They proved themselves 
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conspicuously incapable of carrying on the great bulk of the 
work which the Free Church property was meant to pro- 
mote. An impasse arose, and no one could adjudicate on 
the matter except the State, which made an equitable and 
sensible arrangement—as it had every right to do, and as it 
alone could do. 

Let us now look briefly into the case of the pre-Reforma- 
tion endowments of the Church of England. They were left 
by the faithful in the past for two purposes: (1) for the 
securing of continual prayers for the souls of the donors and 
their successors, (2) for the continued support of religion in 
this country. The Church to which they were left was in full 
communion with the Holy See, and in full possession of the 
faith and practice of the Catholic Church. No other possi- 
bility of Church government was dreamed of, in the West at 
any rate, at the time, and no other form of faith than the 
Catholic Faith was known. That is to say, the donors had no 
effective choice. If they wished to support religion, there was 
only one channel through which they could do so. 

In course of time the State not only recognised changes in 
the Church, but forced them upon the Church. ‘The State 
compelled separation from the Holy See and sent to the 
scaffold those who, like Cardinal Fisher and Sir ‘Thomas More, 
refused compliance. This was a rough enough argument, and 
compliance gained by such arguments and others like them 
is no moral compliance at all. Further, the State forced upon 
the Church a service-book which made it practically impossible 
to carry out one condition of the ancient benefactions, the 
saying of Masses for the repose of the souls of the donors. 
The State, too, forced upon the Church a minimising of her 
ancient Faith, in order that heretics might be included within 
her fold and the National Church preserved. Owing to the 
action of the State and enforced compliance on the part of 
a crippled Church, changes were introduced into the national 
religion, but there still remained one National Church as 
the official representative of the religion of Christ in this 
country, fully established and recognised by the State. 
Naturally, the State confirmed the Church in her ancient 
endowments. The Church of England has the fullest legal 
right to her ancient endowments. No one disputes this. But 
has she still a moral right ? 

The fullest possible weight should be given to the fact 
that the Church was rendered powerless to carry out all the 
original intentions of her pious benefactors, by the action 
upon her of force majeure brutally applied. One can, and 
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should, give the fullest measure of admiration to the courage 
of the Henrican martyrs, to Cardinal Fisher, Sir Thomas 
More, the Carthusians, and such men. But their opposition 
was not effective. Their followers were unable to continue 
the provision of religion for the people of this country. The 
only institution which could do so at all was still the National 
Church. No doubt it did it badly, without question it fell 
on evil days. But any religion that was provided at all was 
provided by it, and has always continued to be so provided. 
The inclusion of heretics within its pale, and their virtual 
occupation of the whole ground within it for many a long 
year, was no fault of the National Church. It did its best, 
poor as that best may have been. And it alone effectively 
occupied the ground. 

But the very inclusion of different elements in the National 
Church paved the way for the religious liberty which is one 
of the chief and most precious possessions of the national life 
in modern times. Slowly, strangely, and uncomfortably this 
liberty came to maturity. The new conditions of the National 
Church contained in themselves the pregnant seeds of its own 
decay and supersession as an institution. Its terms of com- 
munion were early felt to be arbitrary and unsatisfactory. 
Principles born within it were pushed to their logical con- 
clusions and underwent the penalty of ejection from its fold 
and dispossession of its goods. Can such dispossession be 
defended on moral grounds ? 

If we take the line of refusing to the State the moral right 
to change the circumstances of the Church so much at the 
Reformation that the wishes of the pious benefactors could be 
superseded in their desire for (1) the provision of Masses for 
their souls, (2) the continued provision of the Catholic 
religion as they understood it, then the matter must be put 
right in the only way that it can be. The pre-Reformation 
endowments must be handed over to those who are in a 
position to carry out the wishes of the donors, and to those 
only. That is to say, their enjoyment must be assured to 
Catholics alone. But if this is done, then is stress to be 
laid upon communion with Rome or upon lack of change in 
faith? The modern Roman Catholic body in England is 
undoubtedly in communion with Rome; but it teaches two 
things as “ of faith "—the Immaculate Conception of our Lady 
and the Infallibility of the Pope—which were not so taught 
to and held by the medieval benefactors. There have been 
these changes. Catholics in the English Church, though 
lacking outward communion with the Holy See, teach and 
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hold what the medieval Church taught and held. But neither 
Roman Catholics nor Catholics in the English Church could 
effectively occupy the whole ground. It would be the case 
of the “ Wee Frees” over again. So this solution may be 
dismissed as impracticable, whatever may be said for its justice. 
But once we have dismissed this we are forced to fall back 
upon the intention of the donors to provide for the continuance 
of religion in England. It was precisely on this count that 
the endowments were continued to the Reformed Church 
by the State. But inasmuch as the National Church has not, 
as reformed, been composed only of those who are Catholic in 
belief but also of the adherents of Protestantism, then we are 
debarred from specifying this religion which is to be continued 
as merely the Catholic religion. 

And whatever one may say about the appropriateness of 
the action of the State in the sixteenth century, one cannot in 
modern days defend the right of the State to make arbitrary dis- 
tinctions in religion between its subjects, to say “This religion 
is better than that,” unless the people themselves say so. 

But the National Church is not the only institution which 
now exists in this country for the continuance of religion. 
We may say, if we care to, that the Church of England is 
the nearest approach to the Church of the donors, that at 
any rate it is nearer to it than any Protestant sect could be. 
True, we claim to have (and, naturally, one believes we are 
right in claiming to have) valid Orders and Sacraments. We 
have retained most of the old order and arrangements of the 
Church. But in face of our actual history, of our neglect, 
universal in the not too remote past, wide-spread even now, 
of the plainest intentions of the Church, we shall be wise if we 
do not press distinctions too heavily. If we are called upon to 
give up our exclusive possession of the ancient endowments 
of religion in this country, and to share them with others who 
are also teaching religion, then do let us recognise the fairness 
and equity of the proposal. One has been shocked sometimes 
not only at the readiness with which those in authority among 
us will snatch at an argument from continuity on Church 
Defence platforms which they fail conspicuously to feel the 
force of in the case of poor priests who are trying to exhibit a 
real continuity in their parishes, but also at the enthusiasm with 
which endowments are defended as contrasted with the luke- 
warmness of defence of the religion of the Catholic Church. 

And can it be said that the possession of our endowments 
has been an unmixed blessing to the Church? On the con- 
trary, if one looks at the question fairly and squarely, their 
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possession would appear to account more than most things 
for the failure of the Established Church which recent events 
have made so painfully obvious. Take the reports of the 
chaplains from the Front, not only their official reports, 
but also the books they have written, and you find out how 
great is this failure. Here has been collected together, as 
never before, the flower of the manhood of this country. It is 
a time when, of all times, religious expression is required. 
If a man is hourly facing death, he needs to be able to address 
his God. What has been found to be the case? Simply 
this, that religion, or at least conscious religion with the power 
of expression in prayer, is practically non-existent. There 
is heroism in plenty, the spirit of sacrifice in plenty, many 
splendid qualities have exhibited themselves, countless noble 
deeds have been done. But when it comes to religious ex- 
pression, to the articulation of the soul, the contrast is painful 
in its inadequacy and jejunity. And this is not only true of 
the men in the ranks, it is true of the officers also. A French 
priest, very friendly and coming in close touch with many of 
our officers, remarks in a book he has written that they are 
splendid but that they are really pagan, and that they seem 
to “stand outside” religion altogether. Why this result? 
Partly because, owing to the action of the State in the first 
place those long centuries ago, the Church of England has no 
real unity of faith and practice. Partly, and mainly, because 
the financial heritage of the past has unduly lightened present 
obligation, and made membership of the Established Church 
in far too many instances a mere name and form. ‘The very 
security of our endowments has tended to build a wall of sloth 
round the clergy and of apathy round the laity. In no need 
of making our way, with little necessity of justifying our 
existence, we have turned out the most exiguously trained 
ministry in the Western religious world, doing, on the whole, 
the least work, and praying, on the whole, the fewest prayers. 
There are, of course, brilliant exceptions, and things are not 
nearly so bad now as they have been. But they are bad 
enough, in all conscience. And too easily has a patient 
laity tolerated the feebleness and inefficiency of our minis- 
trations to them. They get them for nothing, in so many 
instances, and it does not do to look a gift-horse in the mouth. 
There is another side, of course, but the result is the same. 
In far too many places the endowment is so exiguous that 
the parish priest must be possessed of a private fortune in 
order to be able to undertake the work. This does not look 
like over-endowment. But, as a fact, it is the result of the 
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habit of looking to the endowments of the past to provide 
the ministry of the present. The parishioners of Poorchurch 
naturally do not see why they should have to provide them- 
selves with a parson when their neighbours of Richtown 
are under no such necessity. More than that, the Rector 
of Richtown also provides the parish with three assistant 
priests—or, as the saying is, “‘keeps three curates,” as though 
one should say “keeps three horses.” 

This modern form of simony has infected the whole of 
our Communion. One meets its effects even in the colonies. 
New families coming out from England do not understand 
at first the novel fact that they must pay for their religion 
there as for every other good and valuable thing. This has 
had an adverse effect on the fortunes of the Church. For 
instance, in one important city in the colonies with which one is 
personally familiar, the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Wesleyans 
all had their permanent chapels built while the Church itself, 
which was long first on the field, had to content itself with an 
iron building. And even the very Bishops of the Province 
=! all had to be men of some means, or they could not 

ave done the work of their sees on the miserable pittance 

which was all the Church could provide for them, with the 
help, even then, of a grant from home. And yet this is no 
poor, small colony, but a rich one. 

All this is not to say that some endowment is not a help to 
religious work. Other disastrous effects too commonly follow 
where such work is entirely dependent on the present alms 
of the faithful—especially in a “‘ comprehensive” system—such 
as the strong temptation to the pastor to play to the gallery 
and to please the people for the sake of pelf. But certainly we 
have no good reason to be pleased with the results of an 
excessive dependence on the endowments of the past for 
carrying on the work of the Church. ‘The power of the purse 
is not wholly evil, and where it encourages efficiency in the 
ministry and keenness in the laity it is not only a great but 
a beneficent power. 

We began by admitting that the “establishment” of 
religion, where it can be had, is a boon. The clearer the 
recognition that can be given by the State to religion the 
better. The more strongly organised the religion of a country 
is, the greater is its power for good. The splitting up of the 
religious forces of this country into small units has been a 
fearful evil for the cause of religion. Perhaps it has been a 
necessary step towards the attainment of religious freedom. 
But that freedom has now been purchased, and it is high time 
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to be concerned once again for the most forceful and effective 
presentment of a religious front. It goes without saying that 
a wholly united front would be the most effective presentment 
of all. But it is hopeless to expect to attain to this, at any 
rate at the first stage. The more practical way is to encourage 
the formation of large, homogeneous groups, and to get smaller 
groups to combine and to merge themselves into a larger unity. 

This merging process is already going on quite satisfactorily 
before our eyes, though with a slowness which is irritating to 
those who are keen and who realise the crying need of the 
times, in the case of the Free Churches. Some results have 
already been attained, as in the case of the amalgamation of 
the Free Church of Scotland with the United Presbyterians. 
There has also been the formation of the Free Church Council 
and frequent expressions of a desire for greater unity among 
the Protestant sects. The Kikuyu Conference in Africa was 
an example of this, as also the movement towards Protestant 
reunion in Canada. 

Is it, then, suggested that a large united Protestant group 
should be set off against a united Church of England, with the 
Roman Catholics as a third group? This would at any rate 
attain something. The drawback to such a division is that 
the Church of England does not represent a real unity, and 
never has since the Reformation. For the Reformation 
attempted the impossible task of embracing in one system two 
sets of people whose religious principles were totally divergent, 
inasmuch as they rested upon two totally different and mutually 
exclusive bases. There were those who adhered to the Church 
on the Catholic basis of the acceptance of her teaching as 
authoritative and as representative of an historical position, she 
being still, that is, what she had always claimed to be, a part 
of the Catholic Church, whose voice must be listened to and 
obeyed. ‘There were others who based themselves on the 
Protestant standpoint of private judgment, and who regarded 
the Church of England as sufficiently in line with foreign 
Protestantism to meet their requirements, granted a blind eye 
for much that she enjoined and the lively hope of further 
improvement for her in a Protestant direction. It would be 
easy to multiply subdivisions of these two groups in the present 
day. But in the main the subdivisions will ultimately fall 
into the same two groups: those who lay stress upon the Catholic 
position of the English Church; and those who lay stress upon 
the fact that it has been reformed, and who hope for still 
greater liberty of reform without undue reference to the past. 
In any vital and radical reconstruction or regrouping of the 
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religious forces of this country, then, it would be impossible to 
continue to consider the Church of England as representing 
a unity in itself. More, it would be the most signal service 
that could be rendered to the Church of England if all artificial 
and adventitious aids to a false and deceptive appearance of 
unity were removed, and the two sides in her could be set free 
to work out their several principles to their just and logical 
conclusion. Such a regrouping of the religious forces of the 
country would, it is contended, be a great boon to it, enabling 
these forces to work more enthusiastically and therefore more — 
potently together, and subserving more fully the cause of 
sincerity. With every wish in the world to “as far as in us 
lies live peaceably with all men,” it is ultimately impossible for 
the advocate of authority as the basis of religion to pretend 
to approve of the advocate of free thought as its true basis, and 
for the advocate of free thought to approve of the position of 
the advocate of authority. ‘The desire for Christian comity 
may serve to blur differences. But they exist, and they are 
vitally important. And the main result of blurring them is 
to obscure the value and importance of truth itself. In the 
interests of truth and sincerity such blurring should no longer 
be encouraged. For the present burdened age clamours for 
the truth, the brutal, naked truth, and not for pretty speeches. 
Nor should it be encouraged in the interests of those who are 
to be ministered to. ‘They have the right to know where they 
are, and they have the right to continuity of teaching and to 
plainness and complete honesty in instruction. , 

The way, then, should be made abundantly easy for re- 
grouping. No temptations should be encouraged which could 
hinder it. What is it precisely that has welded these two 
incongruous sections in the National Church into the semblance 
of unity for so long? If the question be considered honestly, 
temperately, and without prejudice or sentimentality, it will 
be found mainly to consist in the links forged by the fact of 
common establishment and a common Share in the ancient 
endowments. One is only saying, after all, what Archbishop 
Temple said when he declared that disestablishment of the 
Church of England would quickly be followed by dissolution. 
The force of old association, of simply being in a thing, is a very 

werful force. If there is the danger of great loss in leaving 
it, then it takes a bold man to face that loss. And there is 
always the fear of leaving points of vantage to the sole posses- 
sion of the other side. Why, it is asked, should it be my side 
which is to go and not the other? Why leave them the prestige 
and the possessions to abuse? Why should not the others 
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go out into the wilderness and leave the Church free for the 
faithful? Such considerations need dealing with and removing. 
Neither side should be asked to make the unwelcome trip. 

Again, it is not only a matter for the clergy. It touches the 
laity too, even, if anything, more intimately. The familiarity 
with an established order of things is not easily or readily 
exchanged for the plunge of faith into an order of things 
which has yet to be established. An old and loved building, 
with its wealth of associations, is not readily abandoned for one 
that is new and whose associations are yet to seek. Such 
potent bonds also need consideration. 

Suppose after Peace is settled a government keenly bent 
on the reconstruction of the country in all its forces. Suppose 
such a government to have learnt its lesson duly, that strong 
situations need strong and radical, albeit wise and far-sighted, 
methods. Is it too wild a flight of fancy to imagine such a 
government calling together the heads of the religious bodies 
in this country, asking them how far they can get together, 
inquiring how the religious forces of this country can best be 
distributed and developed, what sacrifices each can make, what 
united action can be taken, either all together or in groups? 
Is such a thing wildly impossible? One is not, of course, 
suggesting interference with religious liberty, but only the 
sincere disposition on the part of the State to be helpful where 
its help can be given. Is it beyond the wit of man or of 
governments to deal with the religious situation in such an 
equitable way as to be reasonably fair to all, to oppress no 
man’s conscience, to impinge upon no man’s just rights, but to 
be able to facilitate the regrouping which would be beneficial, 
without penalising anyone? The rise of Protestantism in 
Germany and in Hungary witnessed the possibility of some 
arrangement for the transference of buildings and other 
property to meet the new religious need. Would it be 
beyond the wit of the government of this country to devise 
some scheme whereby the Catholic section of the Church of 
England might remain in undisturbed possession of such 
churches as All Saints’, Margaret Street, St Cuthbert’s, 
Kensington, and St Alban’s, Holborn; while the Protestant 
section equally retained such churches as All Souls’, Langham 
Place, and St Paul’s, Onslow Square, assuming that a re- 
grouping commended itself to the conscience of the English 
Church? It would seem to be not impossible to conceive 
such a plan as feasible. But a regrouping, to be effective, 
would need not to stop there. It would be no real strength 
to the religion of the nation merely to create two new groups 
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instead of one. There would need to be a more comprehen- 
sive plan than that, a plan which would plainly contemplate 
the organisation of much larger and wider groups, whether on 
the Catholic side or the Protestant, and the provision for the 
transference of buildings and property, either immediately or 
in the future, to such wider groups. A really effective 
scheme would embrace not only the present National Church, 
but the whole nation on its religious side. ‘There must be no 
“ dispossessed ” in the scheme if it can be helped. The tenure 
of property would need to be made duly elastic and transfer 
made easy, whether of churches or chapels, according to the 
wishes of those who worship in them. One is no parlia- 
mentary lawyer, and anything like details of such a scheme 
one would be totally unable to supply. And, indeed, it is not 
our task, which is merely to point out the advantage of such a 
plan, if it could be brought about, in the interests of the 
religious sincerity and efficiency of the nation. Why should 
material factors, such as buildings and endowments, be allowed 
to stand so much in the way as they do? No doubt we need 
security and fixity of tenure, and the avoidance of anything 
like a gamble in such things. But, on the other hand, we do 
need more elasticity. Is it really impossible of attainment ? 
It is for the lawyers to say. But it is the nation that pays the 
lawyers. And the will of the people is the ultimate factor. 

It may be said, “ This is all very well for London or some 
large town, but what of the villages? And what of the 
cathedrals?” As regards the villages, there is already a 
sufficiency, and more, in most villages, of buildings built for 
religious purposes, and the thing to avoid is the necessity for 
building more. One is supposing, as one has said, a general 
survey of all the religious forces of the country, and a fair 
distribution of the ancient endowments, including the build- 
ings, given to the upkeep of religion. One is also supposing 
the encouragement of the formation of two main groups, 
Catholic and Protestant. One might also have to provide for 
a third, which would still continue to call itself “ Church of 
England.” Perhaps that is likely. It would complicate the 
problem, but it would have to be equitably provided for. It 
would be likely to live in isolation, embodying the exclusive- 
ness of the present Establishment. It might even, quite 
likely, at first, hold many within its fold. But the forces of 
more vital religions with which it would be surrounded would 
be likely to ensure it a short life and a rapidly dwindling 
membership as the years went on and the great new experi- 
ment approved itself to the religious sense of the nation. It 
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would feel the loss of the dreaded “extremist” on both sides, 
and would be likely to perish from sheer dullness. Still, at 
first it might be rather numerous, and it would have to have 
full provision made for it. 
Then there would probably be also a fourth group, com- 
osed of the Roman Catholic body. If so, that would also 
burs to be provided for. But is it quite certain that no terms 
would be found possible between this group and the Catholic 
group we have already indicated? ‘That cannot be predicated 
one way or the other. One could only hope and pray that the SF 
Catholic forces in this country might not show less willingness 
to cohere than the Protestant forces are already doing. One 
could say no more. Only, the less groups the more chance 
the scheme would have of success. In any case it would not 





be very likely that all the groups would be represented in every 

village, or that in many cases a grouping of contiguous villages 
would not meet the case sufficiently. ' Tm 
And the cathedrals? Here again the principle of equitable [sinc 
division would come in. For one thing, the seats of the various | of | 
bishops, or superintendents, or whatever they were, need not wel 
all be in the same city as now, and most dioceses at present con- insf 
tain other churches which could quite well serve as cathedrals. at b 
No doubt many sentimental regrets would have to be rigor- spir 
ously suppressed. But such regrets are not worthy to stand way 
in the way of any scheme which could prove itself capable of stifl 
being of signal service to the religious life of the nation and the 
could remove all reasonable feeling of unfairness of treatment larg 
from every religious group. Granted good-will all round, a | 
strong sense of brotherhood, a mighty sense of justice, and be 5 
an even mightier sense of the needs of the nation, and then whi 
wonders, even miracles, can be worked. ther 
Such miracles need to be worked in all departments of the mot 
national life. ‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new.” and 
The upheaval is great, the change is rapid, the urgent cry is Infe 
for far-sighted, deep-principled action. ‘The above represents hati 
the result of many years’ anxious pondering. An eminent the 
ecclesiastical lawyer pronounces it his opinion that such a of t 
scheme would not prove unassimilable by English procedure. met 
If so, it can claim to be an immediately practicable scheme. ality 
R. LANGFORD-JAMES. Chr 
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SHALL WE REMAIN IN THE CHURCH? 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW. 


Proressor DURANT DRAKE, 
Vassar College, New York. 


TueE habit of churchgoing is on the wane. Naturally enough, 
since men are modifying so many of the beliefs to which most 
of the Churches demand allegiance. Even if the Liberal is 
welcomed by the Church, he is likely to be little helped or 
inspired ; dogmas which are preposterous to his mind are thrust 
at him as though it were a sin not to profess them. Even the 
spiritual truth that might feed his soul is offered to him in 
ways he cannot accept. The whole atmosphere is apt to be 
stifling and oppressive ; the Church seems hopelessly behind 
the times, and the attitude of the best people towards it is 
largely, as Emerson said, “a hope and a waiting.” 

But there is another passage of Emerson’s which may well 
be pondered. “ Be not betrayed into undervaluing the churches 
which annoy you by their bigoted claims. . . . I agree with 
them more than I disagree. I agree with their heart and 
motive; my discontent is with their limitations and surface 
and language. Their statement is grown as fabulous as Dante’s 
Inferno. Their purpose is as real as Dante’s sentiment and 
hatred of vice.” Little as existing Churches often avail to help 
the aspiring soul, stale and narrow and uninspired as are many 
of their preachers, bigoted and form-ridden as are many of their 
members, the Church is in potentiality and not seldom in actu- 
ality the most potent for good of all human institutions. 

From some points of view a new Church, not calling itself 
Christian or encumbered with any load of tradition and super- 
stition, would seem best to suit our needs. The Ethical Culture 
Society, unfortunate in the coldness of its name, but number- 
ing among its members not a few earnest and spiritual men, is 
one attempt to supply the need. The Fellowship, organised 
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some years ago in Los Angeles, and since carried into a number 
of cities, has a happier name and is arousing considerable 
enthusiasm. The so-called Positivist Church (Religion of 
Humanity) in England, the Union pour l’Action Morale in 
France—these are examples of the new organisations that have 
sprung up to take the place of the Christian Church. Bare 
they may seem and lacking in all the atmosphere of a Church 
long established and endeared to the hearts of men. But that 
would mend itself in time; associations would gather, enthu- 
siasm would grow with numbers, and traditions arise. 

It sometimes happens that a new Church, because it 
answers more exactly to the existing needs of men, can do 
more than one that has become petrified in old forms and has 
ceased to represent living impulses. It does not thrust the 
| skeletons of ancient beliefs upon men; and by putting its 
) truth in fresh and contemporary language it may touch new 

springs of emotion in them and reveal heights which they had 
not before glimpsed. 

Mr Henry Sturt of Oxford, in his book The Idea of a 
Free Church, makes an eloquent plea for such a brand-new 
organisation. It is possible that this century may see the 
founding of many new Churches upon the basis of freedom of 
belief. But, after all, what a sad duplication of resources, 
what wastefulness of human effort, it would be! ‘There are 
far too many organisations in the field already; if only they 
could all be persuaded to join forces, and make the basis of 
their united communion broad enough for every earnest and 
aspiring man and woman to feel at home in it, immeasurably 
more could be accomplished. ‘The Christian Church, with her 
splendid historic background, her hold on the affections of the 
“en hear very great in spite of the widespread chafing at 

er creeds,—with her loyalty to the commanding personality of 
the prophet-martyr Christ, has a momentum and a prestige 
that increase tenfold her power and usefulness. 

It takes a happy inspiration and a peculiar combination of 
circumstances to launch successfully a new religion. Especi- 
ally is this so if the new religion is not to be floated upon false 
hopes and supernatural glories. Religion is a natural growth, 
not a made-to-order article; the great spiritual seers—as 
Buddha, Christ, Luther—have been but reformers of pre- 
existing religions, and have retained more than they inaugu- 
rated. It is possible that a rational religion might be artificially 
built up and propagated, as an artificial and rational language 
might be—Esperanto is making some headway. But con- 
tinuity counts for a great deal, and the old familiar languages 
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and religions have the advantage. The likelihood is that if 
Christianity should remain stubbornly unprogressive the larger 
proportion of the population would cease to have any religion. 

For many reasons it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Christian Church will realise its opportunity and so alter its 
teaching as to become the Church of the future. It has—to 
mention one—the inestimable advantage of an already wide- 
spread and powerful organisation, large endowments, schools 
of the ministry, thousands of church buildings throughout the 
country. It would be an economic waste of considerable 
magnitude to leave the old church buildings to become gradu- 
ally emptier and emptier and duplicate the expenditures that 
have produced such valuable property. 

But more than that, the Christian Church has a stirring 
history behind it, a wealth of associations, a noble roll-call of 
heroes and martyrs, all that appeals to the imagination and to 
the heart. It has forms and ceremonies, grown impressive 
through long use, that can be adapted for the future. It has, 
in spite of considerable lack of touch with modern thought, a 
deep hold on the affections of the people; it inspires an instinc- 
tive reverence and awe. It has already at hand formed habits 
of churchgoing, meetings for prayer and Christian endeavour, 
everything that cultivates the religious life. All that it needs 
is to drop, like an outgrown shell, its obsolete dogmas and its 
irritating dogmatism. 

We reckon our calendar from the birth of Christ : Christmas 
is our chief holiday. The Christian pulpit is the place, among 
Aryan peoples, from which to teach ideals and spiritualise life. 
The Christian Church will persist, whether it oppose scientific 
teaching or no; it has too much momentum behind it, it is 
too splendid, too deep-rooted in our civilisation, to die. ‘The 
only safeguard against its pernicious and choking influence 
upon the spread of sound ideas of life lies in its liberalisation. 
A new Church would give spiritual help to a small class of the 
enlightened, but would leave the old Church still to oppress 
the minds of the many; we should have the same sorry 
— of a great and venerable institution offering food for 
the spirit but opposing the spread of knowledge. 

If, then, the Christian Church has the best vantage-point 
from which to work, the immediate need is to make prevalent 
that interpretation of Christianity which shall enable it to 
draw all earnest men to its fold and unite them in a task that 
requires our utmost and united efforts. Let us who have 
hesitated as to our duty boldly proclaim ourselves Christians: 
not sceptics, for we do not doubt the importance of Christian 
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ideals; not infidels, if we are not unfaithful to those ideals; 
not opponents of Christianity, for he alone really opposes 
Christianity who teaches worldliness, licence, self-indulgence. 
We who read with discriminating eyes the ancient pages of 
Scripture can find inspiration there as well as those whose 
religion depends on their misunderstanding them. We who 
see with the clearer vision of modern historical research the 
noble figure of Jesus can acknowledge him as our Master no 
less reverently than those who read their medieval dogmas 
into his teaching and personality. We who love the Christian 
Church, whose hearts are naturally loyal to her symbols, 
carrying on the spiritual warfare that she has so long waged, 
should keep our home within her sanctuary and call ourselves 
by the great name—Christian. ; 

Man needs not only religion—he needs a religion. Our 
religion will be none the less a rational and universally human 
religion from having a local habitation and a name. It may 
well be that a man cannot find in the churches near him any 
inspiration, any new breadth of vision or insight into his 
problems; that is his misfortune. But it may also be his 
opportunity. Let him heartily enter some church, give of his 
own ardour and experience, and help make it the source of 

ower it should be. The good that he can do may seem 
infinitesimal, and not worth the waste of time and the irksome 
attendance at a service with which he is only half in sympathy. 
It is like the duty to vote, which by so many busy men is 
neglected because one ballot more or less among the thousands 
counts so little. But elections are lost that way ; and churches 
are lost, are given over to the narrow-minded and illiberal, 
dwindle in number, lose their effectiveness. And so those of 
the community who are not fortunate in their home influences 
grow up with practically no training in the duties of life, no 
thought and no interest in spiritual things. 

No matter, then, if churchgoing appear a burden and a 
hardship, if it give us little meat for our souls; no matter if 
we feel at times in a false position and seem to stand for beliefs 
we cannot hold: these are small sacrifices for so great an end. 
Let us check our impatience at the ignorance, the narrowness, 
the dogmatism that we find there; let us give of our know- 
ledge and enthusiasm, and join humbly with all those, whatever 
their belief, who strive for the spirit of Christ and seek to 
live the Christian life. For these things are incomparably 
more important than those other things; all who believe in 
that spirit and that life are our brothers, and what we have 
in common is far greater than our differences. If we go, not 
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in the critical spirit, or merely seeking to get something for 


ourselves, but because we sympathise with those who are 


1 striving to live purely, and wish for fellowship with them, 
if because we wish to give our mite of strength and influence to 
a what is, after all, the greatest force in the world for righteous- 
“ ness, and to help in the making of it more and more such a 
nd foree—if we go in this spirit, we shall hardly fail to be the 
ad better for it ourselves. 

“4 We may recall the words of Mill: “If all were to desert 
~ the Church who put a large and liberal construction on its 


terms of communion, or who would wish to see those terms 
7 widened, the national provision for religious teaching and 
; worship would be left utterly to those who take the narrowest, 





the most literal, and purely textual view of the formularies. 
- Therefore, if it were not an impertinence in me to tender 
- advice in such a matter, I should say, let all who conscien- 
: tiously can remain in the Church. A Church is far more easily 
y i ithin than fi ithout.” 

ay improved from within than from without.” _ 

A A lady once told Huxley that, as she did not believe the 
ved Athanasian Creed, she had got up and left church when the 
“ minister began to read it. “Now, Mr Huxley, don’t you 
of think I was quite right to mark my disapproval?” “My dear 
on lady,” said Huxley, “1 should as soon think of rising and 
ra leaving your table because I disapproved of one of the entrées.” 
ry If the Church is not to be more and more a force for 


reaction and stupidity, if it is not to continue the decay which 
lie in many quarters seems to be begun, if it is to develop along 
the liberal lines that are in many other quarters being mani- 
“ fested, if it is going to be anything like the power for good it 
of | Might be in the world, we must not desert it in this time of 
) stress. We owe it to the future—if there seems to be no 
resent good to be attained—to stay by it, and not to leave 
it to the ultra-conservative and bigoted. ‘The Church is as 
i. necessary an institution as the school or the public library. 
» if If it is not what it ought to be, it is for us to keep working 
wy until we make it what it ought to be. — ed 
ad One of many contemporary expressions of this spirit may 
nil be found in an article contributed anonymously to the Outlook 


ces 


- a year or two ago by a worker in St George’s Church, New 
ae York City. “I am,” the writer says, “or at least I try to be, 
oe a man. To that end I endeavour to be courageous, truthful, 
bly and considerate of others. At St George's and in its work I 
ie find an atmosphere which stimulates me in this effort and 
saat helps me to refurbish ideals which are tarnished by the acid 


gases that are constantly generated by the struggle for 
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existence. . . . The theories of the Church with regard to the 
supernatural or the transcendental interest me not at all. I 
regard the Christian Church in its entirety, including both 
Catholics and Protestants, as the most beneficent organisation 
society has yet devised for the promotion of altruism and 
morality. I feel that St George’s is the most virile and con- 
genial arm of that organisation with which I have come in 
contact. I am conscious that it helps me as I have stated, 
and that it inspires me with a desire to help others. 

“I am therefore glad to do what 1 can in my humble way 
to forward the work in which St George’s is engaged, and 
feel it a privilege to attend its services, although I am not 
confirmed, do not go to Communion, and would be guilty of 
intellectual hypocrisy if I repeated the Creed or joined in the 
petitions and declarations of the Prayer Book. 

“I am writing this because my observation leads me to 
believe that many other laymen feel as I do in regard to 
questions of theology. . . . Such men no longer identify 
themselves with the Church, and are leaving it in large 
numbers, because they feel that they will be hypocritical and 
so regarded if they join in the work of an organisation that 
professes to believe some theories which they cannot accept. 

“These same men are nevertheless anxious to do good, to 
help their fellow-men, and to live clean, honest, and healthful 
lives. 

“To such men I would say that . . . a literal acceptance 
of its creeds and theology has become impossible for most 
people. They need not, however, be thereby deterred from 
joining in its humanitarian work if they think that it is worth 
while. No suspicion of hypocrisy will rest upon them for 
so doing.” 

It is not, however, merely for the sake of those whom we 
can help through the Church, or for the sake of the Church 
itself, but for our own sakes. Religion tends to languish in 
those to whom the traditional dogmatic expression of it has 
become impossible. Such persons are much too ready to 
acquiesce in isolation as a necessary result of their opinions. 
“Tt is surely a weakness, when we are not pressed for our 
opinions, to make so much of them to other people, or to 
ourselves, as to be excluded or to exclude ourselves from 
joining in a common activity, the spirit of which we inwardly 
reverence and would gladly make our own, while in separation 
we are almost certain to lose it.”* 

It is a critical time for religion. Fact and illusion have 

1 T. H. Green, Faith. 
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been so long intertwined, religion has come to be so closely 
associated with particular world-views, that the decay of the 
latter threatens to involve the decay of the former also. Now, 
if ever, must we cling firmly to the great and ultimate realities 
of life. Let each man who has moved away from the traditional 
doctrines be zealous that he fail not in his life: rather let his 
righteousness exceed that of these others; let him be sterner 
with himself, more instant and inflexible in denying his lower 
nature, in refusing to give way to self-indulgence or greed ; 
that all may see that clearness of sight and fervour of heart are 
not incompatible. Let it be seen that the danger to religion 
lies not in any change of beliefs, but in that sluggish indifference 
which may consort with any belief, that worldliness and pleasure- 
seeking to which we are more and more tempted by the very 
advance and betterment of our material civilisation. 

Let the pessimism and vulgarity that flaunt themselves in 
our literature be branded for what they are, not the unfortunate 
result of irreligion, but irreligion itself. Let the finger of con- 
demnation be pointed at the rake, the trifler, the unscrupulous 
merchant, the dirty politician. Let every man in his private 
and in his public life keep clean and honest and upright; let 
him not relax his moral vigour or be afraid of hard work, of 
poy, or of pain; let him not become effeminate, luxury- 
oving, immersed in selfish ease. The Church stands there to 
tell us that there is something higher and better than ourselves 
to live for, something unspeakably great and worthy of our 
utmost endeavours and our entire allegiance: that we can rise 
above our own petty failures and disappointments in the thought 
of serving, at however humble a post, in the greatest of all 
causes—of which all worthy causes, all good work, and every 
loving deed form a living part,—the service of humanity, which 
is the service of God. And in that service, according to the 
measure of our devotion, we shall find peace. 

The future of the Church should be to us all a matter of 
grave anxiety. Will the reactionary forces win the day and 
the Church stand opposed to the intellectual enlightenment 
which science is forcing upon the world? If so, her doom is 
sounded. She will undoubtedly persist, with recurrent revivals 
of ardour, into the indefinite future. But she will cease 
gradually to be a vital force in the world: and meanwhile, for 
a long time, the unhappy conflict of ideals, between intellectual 
honesty and spiritual fervour, will continue to tear the hearts 
of earnest men and divide their allegiance. Worst of all, until 
men succeed in building upon a rational foundation a great 
new religion, and until it attains the prestige of numbers and 
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of age, there will be increasing danger of irreligion, of every 
form of licence and excess. If, on the other hand, the Church 
will but admit freely the new knowledge of our times, realise 
her true function as guardian not of the cosmological ideas but 
of the moral ideals of mankind, and maintain more and more 
vigorously her inspiring and wisely repressive influence over 
conduct, we may look for the time when all men of good-will 
shall re-enter her fold and Christendom shall again be a name 
synonymous with “the Western World.” 

This is surely one of the most momentous issues of our 
times. It is momentous in that the outcome will affect the 
intellectual status of the generations yet unborn, will decide 
whether their minds shall be filled with theological fictions or 
with scientific verities. It is far more momentous in that it 
will affect the religious life of those generations. If “ ortho- 
doxy,” even in some modified and expurgated form, wins the 
day in the Churches, more and more men will be driven from 
them, and the likelihood is that a large proportion of mankind 
for an indefinite time to come will be without that moral 
impetus which a great organised Church can impart. 

The Church of the future must present the great duties of 
life free from dogmatism and doubtful assertion, must give 
us those truths which are grounded in the very nature and 
conditions of human life unmixed with what is unproved or 
irrational. Will the Christian Church do this for us, will it 
adapt itself to man’s clearing intellectual horizon and maintain 
its spiritual leadership, or must we henceforth seek elsewhere 
our guidance and inspiration? Are its progressive and liberal 
tendencies going to win the day, or will the forces of conserva- 
tism and reaction prove the stronger? ‘That is the great 
religious question of the near future. The Christian Church 
is engaged in a struggle to the death between the forces that 
make for such a liberalisation of religion and those that make 
for reaction. On the outcome of this struggle depend our 
hopes—whether we, and our descendants, may come to her 
for our guidance and inspiration, or whether we must look 
elsewhere. 

The present situation is far from satisfactory. But there 
are many hopeful signs. If the Church shall finally come to 
walk hand in hand with science, it may bring wisdom into 
religion and religion into everyday work in a degree unknown 
hitherto. From this alliance should spring types of spiritual 
life larger and finer than those which the old faith, so sweet 
but so narrow, could engender. A Church that based its 
teaching wholly upon indubitable facts and a rational concep- 
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tion of the universe could become in fullest degree the inspira- 
tion and guide of humanity. The Christian Church could be 
the rallying-place in the fight against all forms of evil, the joy 
and consolation of all those who long to forget their own petty 
lives in something finer and larger. Here could the lonely 
of heart find welcome and fellowship, the ignorant and groping 
find counsel and direction from wisdom and experience. As 
in the early Christian era, so again the Church’s triumphs 
would be our triumph and her life our life; to her we would 
gladly give our strength and in her service realise the meaning 
of our common brotherhood. 

Some of the Christian Churches are rapidly approaching this 
ideal. But there are strong forces at work for a narrower 
interpretation of religion. It is a crucial epoch in the history 
of Christianity. If the Church fails to rise to its opportunity 
and make the necessary readjustment, there is yet long strife 
and bitterness before us, and the union of earnest men against 
the powers of darkness will be long delayed. A Christianit 
such as we have described has never yet been realised on earth 
—who knows how it might transform the world! Has the 
Christian Church vitality and power of growth enough to 
meet its opportunity, or will its potentialities remain unde- 
veloped and its prestige count more and more on the side of 
reaction and division? ‘The future of religion among us hangs 
in the balance, and with it, in no inconsiderable degree, the 
future of humanity. 

DURANT: DRAKE. 


Vassar CoLiece, PoucuKespsie, N.Y. 


MOTHER ENGLAND. 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN, 
New London, Conn. 


THERE is challenge in the title. The writer will be reminded 
that multitudes in America trace descent from the races of 
Continental Europe, Africa, or Asia, and that considerable 
groups have come from Canada and Mexico. The Irish- 
Americans will, of course, hold up hands of horror that any 
American should feel kindly toward Britain. Considerable 
numbers, even of the native-born, with several generations of 
native-born before them, will boggle at the words. Why ? 
The question has been debated often and at length. The 
memory of ancient feuds, the ill-told history of two wars, the 
old-time condescension of occasional British visitors and the 
bumptiousness of frequent American tourists, an identity of 
language which has made it easy for each people to feel the 
pin-pricks of the other, a similarity of institutions and customs 
which invites comparison, and an intellectual kinship which 
brings an equally high spirit to the maintenance of each side 
in every Anglo-American controversy, all enter into the 
account. Yet, despite these things, the feeling of kinship 
persists. In times of peace a cousinly jealousy may colour 
international relation and reference. Irish propaganda in 
season and out of season no doubt has its effect ; though it 
has of late been so overdone as to invite reaction. But let 
Britain be really threatened, and the true American is con- 
scious that the threat concerns him. So long as this involves 
only her outward show of wealth or prestige, he will remain 
philosophical enough; but let it reach to the fundamentals 
of government or the ideals of law and freedom, and he 
perceives it to concern him very deeply. Enough of the old 
bad tendency to twist the British Lion’s tail remains to lead 
cheap rhetoricians in Congress and the Press to make capital 


out of it But the rank and file of thinking men know that 
154 
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America cannot be indifferent to Britain’s welfare, and that 
the world would be not merely ineffably poorer but vastly 
more difficult for the United States if foes within or without 
should wreck the Empire. 

Then, too, the eagerness of America not merely to claim 
the notes and appurtenances of an old civilisation, but to have 
them all in an original rather than a derivative form, tends 
to mar the amenities of international esteem. It is said that, 
in the days when there was still a frontier, a certain ‘Texas 
town organised itself as it thought completely. But it was 
suddenly found to lack a cemetery; whereupon the inhabi- 
tants, touched in their new-born civic pride, promptly shot 
a man and started one. The reams of good paper spoiled 
by nonsense in behalf of a “Great American Novel” that 
shall owe nothing to British, French, or German experience ; 
the more or less hysterical pleas for American music, American 
poetry, and a school of distinctively American art, all sound 
this note of provincialism. America’s contributions to art and 
letters are secure enough; and those of the future, we may 
be sure, will vastly outweigh those of the past. But to be- 
little Emerson, Hawthorne, or Lowell as “ Victorian,’ and 
to exalt Whitman by contrast as “ American,” is to falsify 
our weights and measures. ‘True literature abjures this petti- 
ness. ‘The great interpreters of life have never despised the 
experience of other men. Their sympathy with it has been 
a chief element in their own world-wide appeal. No British 
provincialism kept Shakespeare from adapting the tragedies 
of Greece, Rome, or Scandinavia to his own purposes; nor did 
Milton fancy that he was the less an English poet because 
he took so much of the setting of his mighty epic from a 
Hebrew source. What one may call chauvinist literature, 
whether bumptious or merely exclusive, is, like most inbred 
things, doomed to shallowness and debility. 

The free man with a true freeman’s outlook, can afford to 
avail himself of the experience and leadership of others, and is 
all the better qualified. to make his own contribution to the 
common fund of the world’s knowledge when he does so. 
However it may be with ordinary talent, Genius has an inter- 
national quality that refuses to recognise the custom-house. 

Now, the American boy who is at all thoughtful and 
observant, and who is privileged to enjoy any education 
worthy of the name, cannot go far without feeling the in- 
timacy of his English heritage. He remembers, for instance, 
the evening on which he was advanced to the dignity of 
sitting up until nine o’clock—and it was to hear his father 
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read aloud the opening chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit. Sleep | discu 
was heavy upon his eyelids before the appointed hour; but and 
the memory of the mighty wind which, roaring through the _ thing 
streets of a little Wiltshire village, prostrated Mr Pecksniff  ordir 
at his own front door, is woven into life’s warp and woof. on p 
“ How eminently middle-class! How completely Victorian!” | beari 
cries the critic, viewing this picture of a family by its fireside, | was 
listening to Dickens ; and then follows the customary outburst | ofter 
against his tendency to sentimentalise, to write bad blank verse | of th 
in the form of prose, to exaggerate his characterisation to the | fully 
point of burlesque—in short, to “slop over” generally. The | form 
specific charges may be allowed, but not the general indict- | insti 
ment. ‘To “slop over” is the prerogative of little, half-filled, | mus’ 
wide-mouthed, and easily agitated vessels. Dickens was none | poss: 
of these. He ran over, no doubt ; but it was from superabun- tent 
dance of matter, from sheer excess of vitality, spilling enough | mee 
good stuff in the process to have made the fortune of many | wort 
a little story-teller of later days. men 
“This, then, was a household that aped English ways and | thes 
moulded itself upon an old-world pattern,” pursues the critic. | yout 
It was nothing of the sort. The family had a certain stability f 
owing to generations of residence in America, and some re- | Hot 
sultant traditions, of course. Several of this boy’s forebears | part 
had, indeed, fought side by side with Englishmen in the | prac 
Colonial wars, but others had just as sturdily borne arms Hot 
against them in 1776 and 1812. They were highly inde- | urg 
pendent Americans; but they were intelligent enough to ced 
recognise the fact that the treasures of a great language and | ther 
a great history were common to both peoples, and that to | intl 
deprive children of this heritage for partisan or provincial | did 
reasons was to display not independence but mere schismatic | trai 
truculence. The note of exclusiveness in literature is always | his 
a little childish, and literature itself which aims at breaking | bot! 
up traditions or challenging the validity of man’s deeper | was 
experiences, instead of trying to depict and interpret these in | | 
terms of power and beauty, though it may win a momentary | note 
hearing, is doomed to a life as brief as it is hectic. test 
So when this same boy attended town-meeting and listened | this 
to his elders arguing and deciding questions of local govern- | line 
ment, he was interested to observe that these plain Americans | infe 
seemed to be perpetuating the great institutions of freedom | it f 
which history showed him to have been possessed by English- | to ; 
men in higher degree and for a longer time than by any other 
pore in the world. Indeed, his observation went further. | 
e grew to admire both the manner and matter of the | this 
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and merchants might drop into a vernacular that left some- 
thing to be desired grammatically when they were on their 
ordinary business ; but when they rose to address their fellows 
on public affairs the best of them showed a quiet dignity of 
bearing and a gift of speech that were impressive. The speech 
was very far from being rude and ungrammatical. It was 
often a trifle old-fashioned, as though touched by the influence 
of the Bible and the elder English essayists ; but it was beauti- 
fully clear, restrained, and cogent. ‘Though these men never 
formulated any philosophy of public speech, they shrank 
instinctively from all that was turgid or pretentious. Speech 
must have dignity and simplicity; it must be as pungent as 
possible ; and it must be ad rem—always ad rem. Of course, 
bombast and self-display found their way into such public 
meetings; but they were quickly appraised at their true 
worth. The hifalutin orator had his hearing, and was re- 
membered—though only to be quoted with asmile. Altogether 
these debates were a considerable means of education to a 
youth in the formative period. 

Some years later he chanced to spend several days in the 
House of Commons—in the Speaker’s Gallery for the most 
part, but with an interlude “under the Gallery,” and so 
practically, though not technically, upon the floor of the 
House. He heard various debates, ranging from matters of 
urgent imperial moment to questions of parliamentary pro- 
cedure ; and as it went on, he was impressed by the fact that 
there was a marked resemblance between the best speaking 
in this historic chamber and that in his native town-hall. He 
did not lose sight of the gulfs of experience that separated the 
trained Parliamentarian from the plain citizen ; nor did he shut 
his eyes to the presence of occasional fustian and pretence in 
both places; but the kinship in taste, in manner and effect, 


| was, as he thought, manifest. 


So when from time to time he visited a court of law and 
noted its paraphernalia for getting as clear and unbiassed 
testimony as possible from witnesses and the submission of 
this to a jury, he was once more conscious of standing in the 
line of English descent. He could not shut his eyes to certain 
infelicities and occasional inequities in this system. But when 
it failed to function properly the failure generally worked 
to the advantage of the accused; the criminal occasionally 
escaped, but the innocent were scarce ever condemned or 
so treated as to feel themselves the object of tyranny. And 


this attitude toward an accused man appeared to him to be 
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= of a heritage of freedom for the sake of which men of 
“nglish blood had gone far and borne much. In spite of 
all that mere professional tactics and the irresponsible petti- 
fogger could occasionally do to pervert its means, the ends 
of justice were substantially served as men of English ideals, 
speech, and experience had been made to feel was right. The 
whole great fabric of the common law administered in all 
quarters of the globe wherever men of English blood had 
found their way appealed to him as an endeavour to apply 
the general principles of fairplay and the lessons of human 
experience in other days to the difficult art of living together 
to-day. This is not to deny the tendency of all procedure f 
to encrust itself and harden into relative inefficiency ; but it f 
is to assert that men of English race in- the old world and f 
the new alike, have confessed their confidence in sound sense, [ 
ripe experience, and mutual good-will, as affording a prac- } 
ticable road through life’s tangles. ‘The “Yea” which these [ 
men have uttered to life has been something more than a 
swelling word accompanied by a theatrical gesture. It has 
had purpose behind it, and essential good-will has spoken } 
through it. 
Emerson once remarked that the English were heavy at [ 
the fine arts but adroit at the coarse, and cited in illustration 
their machinery, their ships, and the tasks to which they set 
these. With a difference, the saying applies to America, 
and the difference is very much that which might exist be- 
tween mother and child. Big and so-called practical tasks 
have long engrossed us in America; they were indeed thrust 
upon us by the circumstances of our settlement and phe- f 
nomenal growth. Things had to be done that required 
practical ingenuity; they were big things; and they must 
needs be done swiftly. The same utilitarian urge was upon 
us that developed the Manchester School of Political Economy 
and made Victorian England the workshop of the world. 
In England it had evolved the steam engine, invented and 
perfected spinning machinery, brought coal and iron into 
profitable conjunction, and built ships that carried steel and 
cotton to the earth’s ends. In America the task presented 
a different phase. A continent must need be subdued ; vast 
spaces must first be explored, then spanned by a practicable 
way, then settled. One of the greatest of civil wars had to 
be fought to determine the stability of the national govern- 
ment and affirm the validity of its principles. These were 
mighty practical tasks; but so big and urgent as to invite 
an era of swiftness and mere facility. Much building was 
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done that seemed bound to fall down in a decade or two, 
and a critical world contrasted the solidity of England’s ac- 
complishment with the superficiality of America’s. Too often, 
however, they mistook the scaffold for the edifice and the 
preface for the book. It was not only inevitable in practice, 
but it was not altogether undesirable in theory that this 
first attack upon the American problem should be some- 
what experimental and bring but partial results. An era of 
far more substantial and worthy achievement is following it. 
The really lamentable thing about all this was, of course, 
the waste involved. But it is here that the kinship between 
the two peoples appears in a new light. Both trust the 
pragmatic method. ‘They learn by doing, and often learn by 
doing very ill. “At the beginning of each war, England 
has had to seek in blood the knowledge necessary to secure 
success,” once observed a clear-eyed and friendly American 
student of her history. He might have said the same of his 
own people. The remark that the English are a warlike 
rather than a military nation has application on both sides of 
the sea. Though the charmers of “ preparedness ” charm never 
so wisely, they are not likely to convert men of English or 
American blood to the gospel of militarism. But neither can 
the nations that love war (if any such be left) hide from them- 
selves the enormous gifts of these peoples for swift adaptation 
of their resources to the needs of war, if war need be. The 
North blundered in the Virginian Peninsula, at. Fredericks- 
burg, and at Chancellorsville, as England blundered at Galli- 
poli; but only to belt its armour tighter, to grip its sword 
more firmly, to take counsel of its mistakes, and to win after 
all. Neither England nor America was ready as their foes 
were ; but their swift, even if wasteful, preparation under cir- 
cumstances of the greatest stress will long serve as a warning to 
militarism of the peril involved in rousing the great free peoples. 
It is true that they are often accused of putting too much 
faith in their ability “to muddle through”; and their self- 
reliance in this respect has passed into a proverb. Until 
very recently America’s fiscal system (or lack of it) was an 
invitation to financial disaster, and to-day she is annually 
raising and spending sums reaching far into the billions 
without any systematic budget. It is both pitiful and 
stupid, as was our long-time lack of any adequate parcels 
post, and as is our present failure to regulate our expendi- 
ture of forest products. We are true children of a short- 
sighted but practical mother in these particulars. The 
needed thing, plain as a pikestaff to discerning eyes for a 
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generation, is seen at last by Congress or by Parliament, and 
“steps are taken”—in many cases too late. Meantime, our 
fertility in practical devices keeps us going and rescues us 
from half the privation invited by our blunders. 

A recent writer upon English and American tool builders ' 
has noted the fertility of the French in certain mechanical 
ideas and their extraordinary skill in building beautiful 
models; while the Germans have shown great ability in 
adapting practical and “going” machines or tools to new 
purposes, sometimes beneficent, and, of late, too often devilish. 
As early as 1569, for instance, there was a French screw- 
cutting lathe; by 1740 France had developed the use of gears 
instead of ropes for it, and by 1772 the slide rest was evidently 
in use; but it was the Englishman, Henry Maudslay, who 
with his successors gave this device such development as made 
it fundamental in great new enterprises. The man in the 
street has but a very partial realisation of the place which [| 
the manufacture of machine tools holds in the progress of | 
industry. England has won pre-eminence through the in- 
ventions of a long line of great mechanics from Wilkinson 
of Bersham to Sir Joseph Whitworth. It remained for 
America, in her development of guns and gun-making 
machinery, to evolve the principle of interchangeable parts 
which is now so widely and swiftly applied to the manufacture 
of machines as diverse as watches and automobiles; and in her 
building of cotton machinery to develop at the same time 
the American general machine tool. This whole story of 
mechanical and industrial evolution is like a chapter in family 
development. More than a trace of rivalry runs through it; 
jealousy and hostile criticism mar it ; the American inclines to 
think the British device awkward, and the Briton contemns 
the American tool as flimsy; but all the time each is pro- 
foundly influencing and learning from the other. The 
American is the thinner-skinned and more easily irritated by 
this experience ; but the reason is to be sought not, as is often 
asserted, in the Englishman’s self-satisfaction, but rather in the 
fact that England has so generally found her keenest critics 
among her most loyal children that she has become indurated 
to the critic from abroad. Nothing that the American can 
say counts for much in comparison with her own unsparing 
pens and voices. Poets from Crabbe to William Watson, 
novelists like Dickens, Kingsley, and Gissing, publicists like 
Mill, and prophetic preachers like Ruskin and Carlyle have 


1 English and American Tool Builders, by Joseph Wickham Roe, Yale 
University Press, 1916. 
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gained half their hearing because, speaking as Britain’s loyal 
sons, they have so unsparingly revealed and rebuked their 
mother’s sins. Of course, Britain has been restive under this 
treatment ; but she has none the less listened and in a very 
large degree heeded. Boastful in some sense the English- 
man occasionally is; but, as Mr Galsworthy has recently 
pointed out, he is quite as often heard in criticism as in 
praise of things English; so that upon the whole the tone 
of both press and public speech is probably more wholesome 
and candid in Great Britain than in any country in the 
world. 

The Germans tried to set the fashion of calling the 
English “hypocrites,” and with some success, but this is like 
the American fashion of claiming that the Briton has no 
sense of humour. I have even found relatively intelligent 
Americans who would not admit Punch to the list of 
humorous journals—and this in the heyday of Sir Henry 
Lucy, whose “ Diary of Toby, M.P.” was probably the best 
sustained and cleverest chapter in serio-comic journalism that 
the world has ever seen. It is always in order to ask this 
critical American who doubts British capacity to make or 
take a joke where the world’s honest comedy has come from ; 
and, indeed, whether he himself has ever laughed more heartily 
or more innocently than with Dickens and De Morgan, or, 
on a plane of broader farce, with Jacobs or the Grossmiths 
or Harry Lauder. The mathematical creator of Alice has 
for two generations delighted all who were children in age 
or in heart. Scarce any reformer on the platform ever tickled 
so many American risibles as J. B. Gough; Mr Chesterton’s 
— sometimes achieve a Gargantuan effect ; Sir James 

arrie has swayed uncounted multitudes to smiles as well 
as tears; and even Mr Shaw is admitted to show now and 
then a gleam of humour—although he maintains (and the 
writer thinks with justice) that his audiences usually laugh 
in the wrong place. All this is to leave on one side the 
higher and more recondite humour which Meredith discussed 
and sometimes illustrated. It says nothing of the delights 
of Cowper’s letters or Lamb’s essays, of Edward FitzGerald 
writing to Fanny Kemble, or Freeman forgetting the Normans 
while addressing “Johnny” Green. Carlyle’s grim smile at 
one end of the scale can no more be neglected than Sir W. S. 
Gilbert’s Bab Ballads at the other; and even Mr “Walt” 
Mason, who, in his Kansas home, has for years been grinding 
out newspaper paragraphs in burlesque verse disguised as 


prose, and whose humour might commonly be regarded as 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 1. 11 
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completely American, so broad and farcical is it, is said to 
have been born a British subject. 

The charge of hypocrisy is so easy to make, and, because 
it reaches to inner and hidden motives, necessarily so difficult 
to refute, that it naturally becomes a first resource of nations 
whose plans have met with English obstacles. ‘The German 
outcry against British “egoism” and insincerity in the early 
days of the war almost succeeded in reaching the plane of 
humour. It was but an echo, however, of a similar charge 
made in Napoleon’s day. Mr Hardy, in his Dynasts, has 
put it into the mouth of Decrés speaking to Napoleon :— 


“. . . Acertain sort of bravery 
Some people have—to wit, this same Lord Nelson— 
Which is but fatuous faith in one’s own star 
Swoln to the very verge of childishness 
(Smugly disguised as putting trust in God, 
A habit with these English folk) ; whereby 
A headstrong blindness to contingencies 
Carries the actor on and serves him well 
In some nice issues clearer sight would mar,” 


No doubt England has had her share of self-seeking and 
insincere leaders; no doubt she, like other nations, has some- 
times played fast and loose with the great name of Liberty ; 
yet the fact remains that, as diplomacy and statesmanship 
go, she has generally said what she meant and done what 
she said. Peel rather than Disraeli represents her in the 
long run. Cromwell, in a memorable letter, once told those 
who had charge of military affairs that he must have men 
who would put conscience into what they did. He got them; 
and no shouting of “ Hypocrite” by their adversaries served 
to lessen their efficiency or dull the edge of their swords. 
England has been fortunate beyond most nations in the 
service of men in high places who put conscience into what 
they did. One does not need to be an uncritical admirer 
of Mr Gladstone to feel the justice of the tribute once paid 
to him: “ You have so lived and wrought as to keep the 
soul alive in England.” Lord Morley has recorded the words, 
and has himself furnished another illustration of them. So 
in varying degree among statesmen of high rank did both 
the Pitts, Burke, Peel, Clarendon, and, in our own time, 
Viscount Grey. 

Among men who have held secondary place in govern- 
ment and party councils it is doubtful if any nation can 
show a nobler list than that which includes Romilly, Lord 
Althorp, the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Hartington 
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(as Americans will always remember him), John Bright, 
Lord Selborne, and Viscount Bryce among its members. ‘The 
Englishman will smile at what must seem to him this hetero- 
geneous assembly of names. They are little more than a 
random selection from a multitude of those who have given 
character to British statesmanship. Blameless they were not ; 
or always consistent. It may be admitted further that the 
foresight and general intelligence of leaders like Althorp 
and Hartington was rather ordinary than eminent. But they 
| had integrity, and they were capable of sacrifice for the sake 
of principle. They probably would have shrunk from ad- 
mitting that they put conscience into what they did. The 
) phrase might have savoured of cant then. It sounds (hor- 
| ribile dictu) “Victorian” now. But the fact stands; and it 
) is significant of much that has given Britain her rightful 
| place of influence in the councils of the world. In no other 
| great legislative body is the plea to conscience based on the 
) principles of truth and justice less likely to be openly made, 
| or if made, more certain to be received with doubt, if not 
with ironical laughter, than in the House of Commons. In 
/ no great legislative body is it so sure ultimately to make 
| its way and bring results. Wilberforce fighting the Slave 
Trade, Romilly reforming the Penal Code, Ashley pleading 
for the Ten Hour Bill, all illustrate my contention from the 
) records of yesterday. ‘To-day in the midst of social revolu- 
tion the same process goes on—lamely, to be sure, or it would 
_ not be English, yet so certainly as to comfort the American 
| onlooker with the assurance that here he is watching progress 
that will not invite reaction. He may smile or shake an 
anxious head at England’s ineradicable tendency “to muddle 
through.” In his heart he knows that when she has solved 
her problem he will be forced, as so often before, to go to 
school to her experience. 


EDWARD M. CHAPMAN. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion except under certain eircumstances. Criticism of any | 
article will, as a rule, be limited toa single issue of the Journal. The | 
discussion ends with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


“THE FETTER ON PROTESTANTISM.” 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1919, p. 694.) 


In Mr W. Garrett Horder’s interesting article on “The Fetter on} 
Protestantism,” he directs attention to a very important matter which [ 
affects the laity. He says, “ Protestantism, in spite of its boast of having [ 
the right of private judgment, has allowed itself to be fettered to a Book,” } 


and the drift of his argument is that we should be guided more by the 
spirit which is in us than by the letter of the Book itself, which has led 
many ordinary. people into serious mental difficulties concerning religion. f 
These difficulties are very real to those who feel them, and they f 
command the sympathy of all earnest thinkers; but it is possible that they 
may be caused by a habit of what rps be called superficial, as contrasted 


with careful and attentive, reading of the Bible, together with reading into 
its pages preconceived ideas which really are not in it. 

A question I wish to discuss is this, Why do so many good and 
thoughtful laymen object to religion and cease to make any profession of 
it? That they do so is a fact, deplored by all members of the Church, 
which has come into prominence in the present day. If they were evil 
livers who wanted to escape from the restraints imposed on them by it, 
their position could be easily explained; but those to whom I refer are 
persons who object to religion, as it exists, because, as they say, there are 
things in the Bible to which they cannot assent, as they have beer 
discovered by science to be untrue, and there are other things in it which 
shock their moral sense, some being unjust and some unclean, so that they 
cannot approve of them. To any who have felt these difficulties, even 
though they have held on to the religion in which they have been brought 
up, I offer some thoughts which may steady their faith and remove thei! 
mental objections. 

The Reformation was brought about by the revolt of men’s minds 
against the teaching and the practice of the Church which had claimed 
to be the sole authority to which all were bound to submit both in 
doctrine and secular education. The Bible, which had been recently 
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translated into English, was being read by the people for the first time. 
Men discovered that many doctrines, hitherto accepted as true, were not 
found in the Bible. And when Galileo discovered that the earth moved, 
whereas the Pope pronounced officially that it stood so fast that it could 
not be moved, the first open breach was made between the teaching of the 
Church and the discoveries of science. 

The Reformers decided to reject the claim of the Church to be the 
one infallible teacher, and to accept the Bible as their own infallible 
guide. Christendom thus fell into two divisions separated by two distinct 
principles. 

Those who remained in the Church of Rome believed all that the 
Church taught, and, so recently as 1870, they crowned the edifice of their 
religion by proclaiming belief in the personal infallibility of the Pope as 
an article of faith, necessary for salvation. 

On the other hand, all Protestant denominations took the Bible as their 
guide, accepting the Creeds, not on the authority of the Church, but on 
the ground that every statement in them could be proved to be true by 
warrant of the Holy Scriptures. They believed that the writers of every 
book in them, and every word in each book were so inspired by God that 
they were all as infallible as the Pope claimed to be, so that each single 
text, taken by itself out of its context, could prove the truth of a doctrine, 
whether that doctrine was referred to in the context or not. This belief 
was held firmly by all down to the days of our grandfathers, or even our 
fathers. The only Bible with which they were acquainted was the translation 
known as the Authorised Version. When it was made in the reign of King 
James the First, learned men had not access to many ancient documents ; 
and as learning had made great advances since then, it was decided, late in 
the nineteenth century, that a new translation of the Bible should be issued 
in the English language, which is known as the Revised Version. In it 
large alterations of the Authorised Version were made. The committee 
which published it did not claim any infallibility, and it was evident that 
the former committee, though doing their best, had made many obvious 
mistakes. These, however, were mostly verbal, and did not in any way 
detract from the historical truthfulness of the Book, considered as a whole. 
In the Revised Version we have as near an approach to what the writers 
said as any translation is likely to attain. 

Now that we have got it, the next question is, How are we to use it? 
The first thing we have to do is to read it—not as we read a novel, skippin 
the pages which we think are uninteresting, but studying it carefully “a 
intelligently. If we do so, we discover many facts of which we may not 
have been aware. First, that the books of the Old Testament were written 
as history, the history of man’s search after God through long centuries, 
man searching for light and spiritual knowledge. His ideas about God 
were at first crude and primitive. They are recorded just as they were. 
If it be said that they are not Christian conceptions, of course they are not. 
If man had invented Christianity from the first, there would have been no 
need for Christ’s revelation of God the Father. But these early gropings 
are valuable evidence that the revelation of God to man was progressive. 
Our Lord indicated this when He said, “It has been said by them of old 
time” so-and-so, “but I say unto you ”—and then He gave the better and 
higher commandment. 

With this thought always present in our minds, we can read the Old 
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Testament history with deep interest and without any offence to our moral 
judgment. The customs of each age were reflected in the religious feelings 
of that age, and before we condemn former ages as being very ignorant and 
unmerciful, let us remember that Daniel’s praise of the glory which God 

ave Nebuchadnezzar, “ Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he 
Sent alive,” was accepted as a divine right by Christian nations until 
comparatively recent times. It was the right of every autocrat. The 
elect few got all the good things of life, while the downtrodden masses of 
the people were considered to be of no importance. This feeling was 
crystallised in the doctrine of particular election and redemption; those 
who believed it were the people who were always well off in this world, they 
belonged to the elect class. The moral difficulty of that doctrine originated 
not in the Bible, but in the visible hard facts of social distinctions. 

Now let us turn to consider difficulties arising out of the supposed 
opposition between the statements in the Bible and the recent discoveries 
of science. As it takes two to make a fight, there cannot be a fight of 
mutual opposition, because the Bible makes no claim to be a text-book of 
science applying to all ages. Each book in the Bible reflects the secular 
knowledge of the age in which it was written, and even so, if we read it 
carefully, we shall find that in some cases those ancient writers knew more 
about facts than our immediate forefathers did. 

Let me take one instance concerning the recent discoveries of the 
existence of prehistoric man. We who are middle-aged or elderly were 
brought up in the belief that Adam was the first human being, and great 
was the shock felt by many when geologists proclaimed the fact that 
human remains had been found, buried in strata of the earth, which were 
deposited thousands upon thousands of years ago. The cry went up that 
science required us to believe that the Bible was all wrong, and that if 
we believed what science said, we must reject the Bible. No such fright 
was necessary, for the fact was that we had read the Bible carelessly, 
without noticing what is written on the very face of its pages. This 
was because we were blinded by old prejudices, having been brought up 
under the traditional views of our forefathers. All knew that there were 
three stages in the evolution of man’s inventions: the Stone Age, in which 
sharp stones, chiefly flints, were used as implements; the Bronze Age, when 
man had dieomuad how to fuse copper and tin, thus making hard bronze; 
and the third, the Iron Age, when his knowledge had advanced to the 
smelting of iron out of the red earth known as iron ore. But it was 
supposed by all that Adam lived long before these ages. Now the Bible 
states that Adam was a tiller of the garden of Eden. Abel was a keeper 
of domesticated sheep. Cain was a tiller of the ground, and, being 
banished from Eden, he feared that everyone who met him would kill 
him. He travelled to the land of Nod, and found there a woman whom 
he took to wife. There also he built a city, obviously by the help of 
labourers, and built to provide houses for inhabitants. Jabal dwelt in 
tents and kept cattle; Jubal made harps and organs; and Tubal Cain was 
an artificer in brass and iron. 

These men all lived in the time of Adam, for after the record of their 
works and habits of life we read that Eve had a son whom she named Seth. 
These facts show that, according to the statements of the Bible, Adam 
lived when civilisation was far advanced. The natural conclusion to be 
drawn is that Adam is represented as the ancestor of civilised man, and 
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that the existence of prehistoric man is freely admitted and implied on 
the very face of the narrative. Where, then, is the fancied opposition 
between the Bible and the discoveries made by science? On the contrary, 
we know that the discoveries made by antiquaries have been the main 
cause of the overthrow of the theories advanced by the German critics, 
whose motive, confessed by themselves, in cutting up the Bible into small 
pieces of purely human origin, was that when they had destroyed the 
authority of the Bible they might set mankind free from the heniings 
of dogma—that is, from the restraint imposed on men by the Christian 
religion. The geologists and the antiquaries have done more than any 
other class of men to demonstrate that our religion is founded, not on 
rejected myths, but on the bed-rock of solid historical truth. 

For this reason we ought to study the Old Testament with thoughtful 
and careful earnestness, being assured that all truth has nothing to fear 
from the closest investigation. It shows us that there has been in the 
counsels of God a long preparation before, in the fullness of time, Christ 
came into the world to reveal to mankind the glory of the Fatherhood 
of God, the splendour of the divine life of unselfishness and self-sacrifice, 
as opposed to the greed and selfishness of the world, and to give to all 
who believe in Him and who follow in His footsteps the assurance of a 
spiritual life beyond the grave. If we feel difficulties about the nature of 
that life and the survival of our bodily remains after death, in which nearly 
everyone until recent years Sclinaul, we have only to study carefully 
St Paul’s statements in the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in which he says that there are two bodies: the natural body 
in which we live now, and the spiritual body which will be given to us after 
death. Of our earthly bodies falling into corruption he says, “that flesh 
end blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, neither doth corruption 
inherit incorruption.” Concerning our spiritual bodies, he tells the 
Philippians that we may look forward in faith and joyful hope: “We 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change the body of 
our humiliation, that it may be fashioned like unto His glorious body, 
according to the working whereby He is able even to subdue all things 
unto Himself.” Cuartes T., OvENDEN. 


Sr Parrick’s Deanery, Dustin, 





“A LIBERAL CHURCHMAN’S ALLEGIANCE 
TO THE CREEDS.” 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1919, p. 716.) 


I wave read with cordial agreement Dr Hatch’s essay in the Hibbert Journal 
for July. But it scarcely touches a practical question which presses rather 
heavily upon me. During five months—December 1918 to May 1919—I 
was engaged in lecturing to Canadian soldiers on “Citizenship and Social 
Problems from a Christian point of view.” As a result of my experiences 
it was borne in upon me that the Christian Creeds have no vital connection 
with the life or thought of the vast majority of men, whether private 
soldiers or officers. This experience concurs with that of most, perhaps 
all, of the chaplains who have written on this topic. 
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The conclusion thus reached led naturally to the question, What is the 
value of the continual recitation of the Creed in our churches? The 
language of the Nicene Creed is much more difficult than we of the clergy 
realise ; and so many of the phrases in the Apostles’ Creed convey no 
meaning to the majority of people, that even its recitation has, I am 
convinced, become a meaningless patter, devoid of edification. 

This in itself is an evil. But further, this recitation of the Apostles’ 

or the Nicene Creed stands in the way of the introduction of some kind of 
statement of Christian faith and life, that might be arresting. I enclose a 
copy of such Creed as I have in mind, which I copied several years ago 
from the New York Outlook. 
: I have yet another difficulty about the frequent recitation of the 
‘Creeds. The period in which we are living must be thought of as a new 
age, and as different from the Reformation period as that was from the 
Medieval. Now, what is the essential point in which the Christianity 
of to-day differs from that of the Reformation period? My answer to that 
question, submitted, I trust, with due modesty, is that in our present-day 
Christianity we have abandoned the dogmatic test of a Christian. We 
think of Christianity in terms of Life and Spirit. It is “the mind of 
Christ ” we stress, and the spirit of a man’s life. e 

But the custom of repeating Creeds which tend to reduce Christianity 
to consent or assent to a series of historical, metaphysical, or theological 
statements must. support the notion still strong in the minds of most 
people that the Church puts dogma before life, and holds that Christianity 
as taught by the Church is something quite other than the mind or spirit 
of Christ applied to life. 

It is for these reasons, quite apart from the question of historical fact, 
that I regard the Creeds as antiquated. 

I would therefore plead that, whilst they be left in our Prayer Books 
and recited on special occasions, some other brief statement of Christian 
faith and life, which shall be vitally related to men’s actual lives, be 
composed, published, and used. 


A CREED For THE TIMEs. 
(From the New York Outlook.) 


“TI believe in one God, present in nature as law, in science as truth, in 
art as beauty, in history as justice, in society as sympathy, in conscience as 
duty, and supremely in Christ as our highest ideal. 

“T believe in the Bible as the expression of God’s will through man; 
in prayer as the devotion of man’s will to God; and in the Church as the 
fellowship of those who try to do God’s will in the world. 

“T believe in worship as the highest inspiration to work ; in sacrifice as 
the price we must pay to make right what is wrong; in salvation as growth 
out of selfishness into service; in eternal life as the survival of what loves 
and is lovable in each individual ; and in judgment as the obvious fact that 
the condition of the gentle, the generous, the modest, the pure, and the 
true is always and everywhere preferable to that of the a5 the sensual, 
the mean, the proud, and the false.” 


Hersert Symonps. 
Curist Cuurcn CatHeprat, Montreal, 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 


Prorressorn G. DAWES HICKS. 


Tae Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society, the Psychological Society, 
and the Mind Association, which took place at Bedford College in July 
last, was a success beyond all expectation. Never probably before in this 
country has there been anything like the number of people there assembled 
for the discussion of intricate philosophical issues. ‘The papers that were dis- 
cussed are published in a supplementary volume of the Aristotelian Society’s 
Proceedings, under the title of Problems of Science and Philosophy (London : 
Williams & Norgate, 1919). One of the symposia the volume contains— 
that on the question “Can Individual Minds be included in the Mind of 
God ?”—bears directly on fundamental theological conceptions, and the 
divergent views put forward by Dean Rashdall, Professor J. H. Muirhead, 
Dr F. C. S. Schiller, and Dr C. F. D’Arcy (the new Archbishop of Dublin) 
ought to receive from theologians careful consideration. Professor Muirhead 
and Dr D'Arcy reply to the question in the affirmative, Dean Rashdall and 
Dr Schiller, in the negative. Professor Muirhead appeals to the notion 
of purpose and to the unity which is effected by that kind of sharing which 
is only possible for minds—the sharing of a common meaning, — to 
illustrate what he would understand by “inclusion” in the present context. 
A purpose is a universal, and the purposes of individuals, in so far as they 
are harmonised, are, he maintains, included in the organic system of 
purposes which can only be real in so far as they are the purposes of a 
supreme mind. His argument seems to me, I confess, entirely to miss 
Dean Rashdall’s point. . As I understand it, Dean Rashdall’s contention 
was that, while it is perfectly possible for one mind to share in the truths 
and meanings which another mind is sharing in, yet such truths and 
meanings do not constitute the existence of either the one mind or the 
other; and that, if by a mind be meant an existent mental life, it is 
unintelligible to talk of one mind including another. For, as an existent 
entity, a mind consists of a stream of events or processes of consciousness, 
that may be and are cognisant of other events or processes, but can never 
be or include the latter. Assuming, then, God to ie as religious thought 
invariably implies, an existent being, and not merely a system of truth, the 
otherness of God's mind to all other minds must accepted as an 
inevitable consequence, because “ that otherness belongs not to the limita- 
tions of consciousness but to its ‘esse.’” I think, indeed, that Dean 
Rashdall weakened his case by speaking of “a universal knowing or willing”; 
169 
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but upon that his two critics are silent. Surely, his argument required him 
to say, that, although what is known and, in a sense, what is willed, may 
be universal, knowing and willing, as such, never can be universal. Nor 
should I shrink from admitting, what the argument clearly implies, that a 
“universal mind,” if by that be meant an existent mind, is a contradiction 
in terms. Dr D’Arcy, for example, tries to defend the notion of “a 
universal unity, a spiritual whole, in which every life has’a sphere and 
function.” He sets out from the position that the material world, so far 
as it is known to me, is a portion of my experience (a woefully treacherous 
mode of expression), and that my mind, or self, in its experience of the 
material world, acts the part of a unifier. And he uses this as an analogy 
of the way in which God may be conceived as unifying the multiplicity of 
the spiritual world and including within Himself all individual selves. But, 
one may ask, in what precise sense can my individual self be said to unify 
the world of my experience? The “world of my experience” consists, at 
the present moment, of the houses, shops, colleges, gardens, boat-houses, 
undergraduates, dons, etc., etc., which together go to form the university 
town of Cambridge. Now, in a manner, no doubt, my mind may be said 
to unify my “ideas” (if, for the sake of brevity, I may employ that 
ambiguous term) of these entities, but in what conceivable way can it be 
said to unify these entities themselves? Dr D’Arcy insists, however, that 
it is the real world I know and not my own “ideas.” And I protest that 
with the unification of this “real world” of Cambridge my mind has had 
no more to do than to discover and discern it, if, indeed, it has contrived 
to do so much as that. In short, we have here, again, the very confusion 
between knowledge and existence that Dean Rashdall was concerned to 
expose. To urge that existence cannot be separated from content is, again, 
beside the point. There cannot, it is true, be an act of knowing apart from 
a content known; but it follows not at all that the existence of what is 
known must needs be identical with the existence of the act of knowing it. 
On one matter there will, I think, be general agreement with Dr D’Arcy: 
arguments drawn from telepathy and “dissociations of personality” are, 
in this context, totally irrelevant. For there is nothing in these pheno- 
mena themselves, apart from certain crude interpretations of them, tending 
in the slightest degree to show that one mind, as an existent, can include 
another mind, as an existent. The epistemological discussion on “Is 
there ‘ Knowledge by Acquaintance’?” was opened by the present writer. 
I tried to show that there are not two essentially different modes of 
knowing; that the functions of discriminating, comparing, and relating 
which are admittedly fundamental in every developed act of judgment are 
likewise involved, though no doubt in an extremely rudimentary form, in 
even the vaguest awareness of any object whatsoever; and that if by 
“ acquaintance” be meant, as unquestionably has sometimes been meant, 
bare acceptance of what is given, there is no such thing as “ acquaintance.” 
Dr G. E. Moore, the author of the second paper, was ean to admit it 
may be the case that “the logical independence of acquaintance from 
knowledge about” cannot be sustained. But he insisted that what is 
primarily meant by “acquaintance” is either the relation of subject’ to 
object, or one particular variety of that relation, and that, so understood, 
“acquaintance ” is, of course, an indisputable fact. Miss Beatrice Edgell 
maintained that the relation of subject and object is not a cognitive 
relation at all, and ought not to be interpreted as a relation of knower to 
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object known. Mr C. D. Broad would distinguish between “ acquaintance ” 
and “knowledge by acquaintance.” The former, he thinks, is probably 
not knowledge, even though it may be called cognitive on account of its 
intimate connection with the latter. To the other symposium—that on 
“Time, Space, and Material ”—there are six contributors, four of them 
well-known men of science, and two representatives of Bergson’s philosophy, 
Mrs Adrian Stephen and Professor H. Wildon Carr. An opportunity is 
thus afforded for comparing Bergson’s doctrines with the conceptions 
towards which physical science is tending. Bergson holds, so Mrs Stephen 
asserts, that material is the ultimate datum of science, that space is a form 
which science imposes upon its objects, and that science cannot deal with 
time. Professor Whitehead, on the other hand, maintains that science 
starts with a temporal slab of nature, or a “duration,” and that it gets at 
its ultimate data by analysis of this complex whole. Within any whole of 
“ duration,” parts may be discriminated, which parts may be described as 
“events”; and events have to one another the two fundamental relations 
of “extension” (the common root of extension in time and extension in 
space) and “ cogredience ” (absolute spatial position in space). Space and 
time are then, according to this view, ultimate data of science. Not only 
so. Besides “events,” nature exhibits entities which are constantly 
repeated, and to which the name of “objects” may be given. A mere 
passage of events without objects is, Professor Whitehead argues, a pure 
abstraction. Various types of objects may be distinguished—sense objects, 
perceptual objects, physical objects, and scientific objects; and, in the 
present stage of science, electrons are the ultimate scientific objects—the 
material,—which endow the events in which they are located with a 


qualitative character. Probably the most significant thing in Professor 
Nicholson’s paper is his repudiation of the notion that our sense of effort 
has any bearing on the atomic phenomena with which physics is concerned. 
The quantum theory of Planck is, he points out, largely devoted to the 


suppression of force as a fundamental datum. 

I should like, in connection with what I have just said, to call attention 
to a book which, although published apparently at the end of 1916, has 
only just reached me from America—Professor John E. Boodin’s 4 
Realistic Universe (New York: Macmillan & Co.). The reader who is not 
deterred by the rhapsodical introduction will find in the pages that follow 
a good deal of genuine hard thinking. The author chooses to christen the 
position he expounds “ pragmatic realism”; and, if the title is justified, 
the “ pragmatism ” is certainly of a saner type than I have hitherto chanced 
to light upon. “It is not for philosophy,” he tells us, “to make a world 
in accordance with its prejudices, but to make clear the constitution of the 
world as we find it.” Accordingly, he tries to decipher the nature of 
reality as it presents itself to reflective treatment. In it he discovers five 
attributes, as he calls them, adopting Spinoza’s term—five independent 
variables, or summa genera of differences irreducible to aspects of each 
other. These are stuff or energy, time, space, consciousness, and form. 
Energy, not substance, is the stuff of the universe; substances are mere 
abstractions of the relative uniformities and constancies which we observe 
in the stream of processes. The assemblage of properties which constitutes 
matter must be taken for what it is known-as in specific energy systems. 
Science deals with these special systems and their characteristics, and takes 
for granted the fact of transition from one system to another—the 
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transition, for example, from material systems to mental systems. Our 
knowing the forms and properties of systems in no way constitutes their 
existence, the qualities of things arise from things being in concrete con- 
texts, and if such qualities can be discriminated in objects we must regard 
them as real. Stuff can be observed directly; the other attributes can 
only be observed through the difference they make to the stuff-structure 
of the world. ‘Time makes the difference of transformation, space that of 
translation ; time is responsible for passing away and novelty, space for the 
free mobility or externality of centres of energy. Consciousness, as an 
attribute, is not to be confounded with mind, as an existent process ; 
consciousness is an ultimate fact, a constant in the universe, though 
depending upon certain conditions—mental activities, that is to say— 
for its manifestation. It makes to reality the difference of awareness. 
Finally, form, as an attribute, is the basis of direction and validity in the 
flux of change; it supplies to reality standards, norms, order. Professor 
Boodin has followed an interesting and tempting line of speculation; but 
at the end he stands before a formidable problem, to which I hope he will 
some day return—the problem, namely, as to how these attributes are so 
inter-related that they together constitute a coherent universe. 

Dr J. S. Haldane’s volume, The New Physiology and Other Addresses 
(London: Griffin & Co., 1919), is of special value just now as giving a 
clear and lucid exposition of the reasons which have induced a scientific 
investigator of great resource and skill to reject the “ orthodox creed” that 
physico-chemical explanations are sufficient to account for the behaviour 
of living organisms. Dr Haldane refers to the processes of nutrition, 
secretion, growth, reproduction, and, more th respiration, over 
which his own brilliant researches have thrown a flood of light, to 
illustrate his thesis that “the attempt to analyse living organisms into 
physical and chemical mechanism is probably the most colossal failure in 
the whole history of modern science.” Quite as unsparingly, however, he 
repudiates the doctrine of vitalism, even in its more refined forms—the 
“ entelechy ” of Driesch and the éan vital of Bergson,—as equally unavailing. 
“We neither need, nor will have,” he says, “ any ghosts in physiology.” 
“The new physiology,” as he views it, works with the fundamental con- 
ception of the living organism—an organism the life of which may, in a 
sense, be said to be the sum of its activities, yet whose activities can only 
be grasped individually as activities of a whole. Incidentally, Dr Haldane 
throws out the striking suggestion that a living organism might conceivably 
be regarded as one huge unstable chemical molecule, with the proviso, 
however, that phenomena of fundamental significance are clearly revealed 
in living organisms, which have not Litkede nen revealed in the study of 
inorganic processes, though perhaps they are beginning to come into view 
in recent work on the constitution of atoms. Philosophically, Dr Haldane 
is, I gather, in sympathy with the line of thought pursued by Viscount 
Haldane in his address to the British Academy on “The Doctrine of 
Degrees in Knowledge, Truth, and Reality” (London: Milford, 1919); and 
one is reminded of their early joint article on “'The Relation of Philosophy 
to Science,” published thirty-six years ago in Essays in Philosophical 
Criticism, dedicated to the memory of T. H. Green. 

In the last number of Mind (July 1919) there are two articles of 
unusual interest. The one is the first part of Professor James Ward's 
“Lecture Notes,” as he calls them on “Sense-Knowledge.” Professor 
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Ward holds that, while we are justified in regarding the progress from 
sense-knowledge to thought-knowledge as a continuous progress, yet the 
difference between sense and understanding, when at length the latter is 
fully developed, is unmistakable. The simplest statements that express 
only what is sensibly apprehended are exemplified by so-called existential, 
impersonal, or subjectless propositions. Knowledge may be said to start 
with the bare awareness of something “ there ”—an awareness which we, by 
reflection upon it, may express in the form of the mere affirmation of exist- 
ence, “something is.” So soon as this bare “It is” becomes to some extent 
differentiated we get the state of awareness exemplified in impersonal pro- 
positions, eG “Tt rains” or “It blows.” The “It” refers not to a definite 
something, but rather to the environment as a whole, within which the 
change of which the subject becomes dimly conscious occurs. But one has got 
here to recognise that while the apprehension of change is essential to any 
experience at all, the conception of change is another and much later attain- 
ment. Genetically these propositions of sense-knowledge are inchoate 
judgments, essential to, but not sufficient for, thought-knowledge, and 
Dr Ward proceeds to show how, in demonstrative propositions, a further 
advance in differentiation is made. The other article to which I refer is 
that by Mr H. A. Prichard on “Professor John Cook Wilson.” Mr 
Prichard makes manifest how great a loss philosophy sustained by the 
death of Cook Wilson some three years ago, and excites the hope that now 
the war is over the publication of his Lectures may not lang he delayed. 
In his early days fcok Wilson accepted more or less the idealism then 


dominant, but in later years he abandoned the position, and Mr Prichard 
uotes, from a letter written in 1904, a passage in which the root fallacy of 


this way of thinking is acutely exposed. In all inquiries into the nature of 
knowing we are liable, Cook Wilson points out, to a certain illusion due to 
the circumstance that, while we have here to do with the relation of subject 
and object, we try to express and explain the various aspects of this relation 
in our ordinary categories, which are all of them categories based on the 
relation of object and object. ‘Thus we come to think of knowing as the 
doing of something, and hence require a something to which something is 
done and a something in which it is done. When, however, we reflect, we 
can see that the very idea of knowledge is incompatible with any such 
action upon, or suffering in, the object known. “You can no more act 
upon the object in knowing than you can ‘please the Dean and Chapter 
by stroking the dome of St Paul’s.’” If we “do anything to” anything in 
knowing, it is obviously not done to the object known. As bearing upon 
the same problem, attention may be called to a thoughtful paper by 
Professor A. K. Rogers, of Yale University, on “Essence and Existence” 
(Phil. R., May 1919). The writer holds that the “ character” of an object 
is not an existent, just because existence is left out of account in thinking 
of its bare descriptive features, and that in interpreting the relation of 
cognition we have to “embody ” essences not in things merely, but also in 
the knowledge of things, since otherwise their presence there is ultimately 
unintelligible. In perception, then, the situation appears to be this: A 
sensation is actually there as an existent psychical fact, though the subject 
is not aware of its being so at the time, and does not refer the sensation to 
the thing. But, like the object, the sensation also has certain “ characters,” 
or an essence; and as, in viewing an object, we can ignore the object’s 
existence in favour of its qualities, so, in having a sensation, it is possible 
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that without any reference whatever to the fact that we have it, or its 
existence, our attention may automatically be held by certain special 
“characters” attaching to it which we then use for interpreting the extra- 
experiential object in the existence of which on other grounds we have 
reason to believe. 

Mr C. E. M. Joad, in his Essays in Common-sense Philosophy (London : 
Headley, 1919), attacks several of the perennial problems of speculation 
with independence and boldness, and what he has written will at least 
stimulate reflection. ‘The world, he thinks, presents to the plain man the 
appearance, not of a systematised whole, but of an aggregate of different 
things without structure or design, and it seems to him that this is the 
world’s real nature. He tries, then, to draw the outlines of a form of 
realism that will do no violence to the plain man’s convictions. The nature 
of perception, the meaning of truth, the status of universals, and the theory 
of the State are the main topics of the book, and in respect to all of them 
definite conclusions are propounded. In dealing with perception, I think 
the author is right in maintaining that the object’ perceived is the real 
thing, and not any tertium quid that arises in and through the act of per- 
ceiving, although I do not know why he supposes that the view I have put 
forward, which he says resembles his own, is founded upon the writings of 
Meinong, who, as a matter of fact, holds a totally different view. I agree, 
too, with the emphasis Mr Joad lays upon discrimination as the very essence 
of the perceiving activity. But on two important points I am not in accord 
with him. I do not think that any excitation of the nervous system is 
“conveyed by purely neural processes to the mind, and s into conscious- 
ness” (p. 29). On the contrary, I see no reason for thinking that the mind 


can be excited as a sensory organ can be, and no stimulation, so far as I can 
discover, ever does “ pass into consciousness.” And I regard it as an error 
to speak of what in perception we become aware of as “the stimuli” 
(p. 28). In vision, for example, the stimuli are vibratory motions that 
form no part whatever of the content rs I am inclined, indeed, 


to go to the extent of asserting generally that those factors in the object 
which give rise to stimulation in the sense-organs never are the factors 
_ which enter into the content apprehended. In reference to the problem 
of truth, Mr Joad proposes a modification of the correspondence theory 
which it is hard to understand; the correspondence, he urges, is not 
between judgment and external fact, but between judgment and perception, 
as parts of the mind. Surely, truth is a property of what is judged, and not 
a property of the act of judging. And if a judgment is true when it 
corresponds with what is perceived, does not that involve that perception 
is infallible, which is precisely what it has been contended is not the case? 
Mr Joad offers a spirited defence of the Platonic theory of universals, but 
he seems to think that the trouble is to discover the conditions which 
regulate the manifestation of the efdéos in a particular sensible object, 
whereas I imagine the real trouble is to give any intelligible meaning to 
such “manifestation” at all, And why on he persist in saying that 
according to Plato “concepts are the only real existences,” when, as he 
rightly points out (p. 110), Plato emphatically rejects the view that the 
eién are merely yoyuara? But in matters of history there are many 
inaccuracies in the book that need correction. 

Two publications from India call for mention. Mr Shishirkumar Maitra’s 
translation of Ludwig Stein’s work, Die Philosophischen Strémungen der 
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Gegenwart, under the title of Philosophical Currents of the Present Day 
(2 vols., 1918 and 1919, Calcutta: University Press), will be useful to 
those who do not read German, but the translation never loses the character 
of a translation and needs drastic revision. And although for certain 
reasons Stein’s book is interesting, it is doubtful whether it is of enough 
importance to be translated. Mr G. R. Malkani’s little monograph on 
The Problem of Nothing (Amalner: Indian Institute of Philosophy, 1918) 
deserves to be known in England on account of the light it throws upon 
Indian modes of thought. ‘Ihe writer criticises Bergson’s treatment of the 
idea of “ Nothing,” and argues that Bergson must either admit the reality of 
the matter or else admit that the élan vital has nothing to endure against, 
nothing to press against, nothing wherein to create, so that, in that case, 
the idea of “nothing” cannot be said to be a pseudo-idea. As against 
Bergson, he urges that “reality as meaning” is a higher conception than 
“reality as creative,” because the latter must be limited, and will, therefore, 
always have a “not” attaching to it, while the former as a whole can have 
no “not” attaching to it. In connection with Mr Malkani’s pamphlet 
reference should be made to G. Bréhier’s article on “ L’idée du néant et 
le probléme de lorigine radicale dans le néo-platonisme grec” (Rev. de 
Métaphysique, July-Aug. 1919), which gathers together a great deal 
of instructive historical material. The second part of Mr S. Radha- 
krishran’s article on “ Bergson and Absolute Idealism” appears in the 
July issue of Mind. The author tries to show that the objection repeatedly 
urged against absolute idealism that it gives freedom to God or the whole 
and not to man holds against Bergson’s philosophy also. 

Professor John Watson’s treatise on The State in Peace and War 
(Glasgow: MacLehose, 1919) is an attempt to follow the evolution of political 
ideas from the origin of the City-State to the rise of the modern Nation- 
State, and to give a concise statement of the true principle of the latter. 
The point of view of the author coincides almost entirely with that of 
Dr Bosanquet. ‘The State is regarded as existing for the establishment of 
the external conditions under which the highest human life may be 
carried on. Professor Watson shows the groundlessness of the attempt to 
trace back to Hegel the doctrines that lay at the basis of the ruthless 
conduct of the late war. For Hegel it was will, not force, that binds 
together the distinct elements of the State, and he would certainly not 
have admitted the atrocious doctrine that a State is above all morality 
and may do whatever it pleases irrespective of the claims of other States. 
Above and beyond the State there was for him the Spirit of the world, 
which is also the divine Spirit. G. Dawes Hicks. 


University Cottecr, Lonpon. 
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The Intuitive Basis of Knowledge: An Epistemological Inquiry. By N. O. 
Lossky, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Petrograd. 
Authorised Translation by Nathalie A. Duddington, M.A., with a 
Preface by Professor G. Dawes Hicks.—Macmillan & Co., London, 
1919.—Pp. xxix + 420. 


Tuis is said to be the first Russian philosophical book to be translated into 
English. If so, the issue of the adventure would seem to be of the happiest. 
We have here a book wholly companionable. A translator appears to 
have been found who, for one thing, knows how to give an English dress 
to a foreign work. No strained meaning or jarring construction anywhere 
mars these attractively printed pages; and a delicate sense for the values 
of English words accompanies andl delights the reader all through. Beyond 
this, the work itself is at once intrinsically important and simply written. 
No instructed reader will fail to recognise that all the problems are here; 
touched, too, with that indefinable light by which the whole arena of old 
controversies becomes re-illumined for us; so much so, that to attempt any 
exhaustive estimate of its findings would almost be like making up a final 
account with modern philosophy. Our task here will be, firstly, to try to 
indicate the author’s whereabouts, making as clear as possible the parti- 
cular angle at which he makes his incision into the ancient problem of the 
universe; and then briefly to point out one direction which criticism of 
his standpoint may be expected to take, or from which, at least, further 
light might with justice be awaited. Our criticism, though largely a mark 
of interrogation, may be a decided one enough; for in the treatise as a 


whole, amid a vast amount of reasoning which is luminously clear, it would 
seem as though there remained something dusky and apparently unfinished 
about the exact bearing of the main view, upon two central subjects, that 
of error and that of the nature of universals, 
The author takes it that the starting-point of philosophy consists in 
investigating the fact of knowing. We must know. a metaphysical 
e 


story of the universe which leaves knowledge impossible stands self- 
condennel. The central and ultimate philosophical discipline is episte- 
mology, not metaphysics. 

In addressing the question, “ What is it, then, to know?” the author 
follows the plan of first contrasting what the unsophisticated human mind 
thinks in the matter, with what the philosophers by their laboured ex- 
planations have brought us to; and then asking how philosophy has 
come to this pass. In the case of at least two types of past thought, 

176 
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rationalism and empiricism, he shows that their ending is absurd because 
their beginnings were wrong. He suggests a different beginning; and this 
develops (Chapter iii.) into a first sketch of his own view. He then goes 
on to investigate how the correction of those two philosophies—pre-Kantian 
systems, both—which he has just suggested, compares with the correction 
which Kant offered, and which his nineteenth-century successors continued 
to offer. He derives from the study further confirmation of his own 
suggested standpoint. He then goes on to Part II. of the book, where 
he develops his standpoint independently. The method of exposition is 
unusual, and rather striking. The author’s handling of past philosophies 
as he goes along, gives him all the advantage of a subsidiary plot. The 
effect of it is that, whilst primarily engaged explaining the development of 
classical thought, and interesting his reader in that, he is yet giving himself 
the opportunity of always meeting his own thesis again, as it were by 
surprise, at every turn of the road which his exposition pursues. As a 
result, the simple standpoint which is central to his own system gets itself 
firmly fixed in the reader’s mind, all the while that it is growing richer and 
deeper as the author gradually discloses its bearing upon point after point 
in the successive historical or contemporary philosophies which he passes in 
review. ‘This sort of repetition is high literary art, and there were risks in 
essaying it. ‘The author has taken these risks, and it would take a hardy 
critic to say he has not made a success of it. He has accomplished an 
altogether rare thing: he has made of a profound book a piece of remark- 
ably easy reading. 

To turn now to the standpoint advocated. It consists essentially in a 
bold simplification of the teaching of Kant; a simplification which, by 
cutting out Kant’s phenomenalism, will enable the author, as he hopes, 
to escape the whole subjective-idealist trend of modern philosophy, and 
thereby leave it possible still to believe what the ordinary mind never 
doubts is true—viz., that “our knowledge really does penetrate to the 
essence of things.” The contrary view rests, in the author’s opinion, on 
nothing better than an assumption; and the main purpose of his exposi- 
tion of past systems of thought is to reveal this assumption lying at the 
root of them. 

The Critical Philosophy, it is maintained, need not be accepted further 
than as regards its general underlying idea, the idea underlying Kant’s 
analysis of the world of experience, the doctrine that, in knowledge, there 
is involved a sort of conceptual framework into which a sensuous material 
is received. Kant has indeed made out this. He has righily seen the 
organic connexion between the conceptual “skeleton” of experience and 
its sensuous part. But the other half of Kant’s position need not be 
accepted. He has not proved that the skeleton is “in us.” He has 
assumed that. And he has got himself, in consequence, into an impasse ; 
into a philosophical view so narrow, that no one could ever have accepted 
it had it always appeared in its nakedness. ‘“'The oppressive poverty of 
Kant’s view of the world does not strike the reader aluaghg because it is too 
overwhelming to be realised” (p. 126). 

Let us look at the Kantian view. The conceptual skeleton, according to 
Kant, is “in us.” It is nothing else but our activity in synthesising certain 
data of sense; data otherwise raw, unorganised and dead ; data which, in 
their dead state, are all that the world directly gives us. In ourselves, and 
not in the world, lies that living organisation of its parts, that time-flow in 

Von. XVIII.—No. 1. 12 
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its events, which we think we see outside us. The life of the world is thus 
taken over into us. Thus transplanted it loses practically all its character. 
All the unique and mysterious operations of Nature are reduced to that 
paltry activity of the Medentendion “which groups sensations together 
according to definite rules.” This is the poverty spoken of. “'The waves 
break against the cliffs of the seashore; the leaves rustle and flutter in 
the ane A a vulture dashes headlong from the sky and seizes a peacefully 
cooing dove—but there is not, in truth, the slightest trace of activity 
present in any of these phenomena.” All that is actual, here, is our 
synthesising of sense data. ‘The only reason why the followers of Kant do 
not “draw back from the thought” of all this, is that they don’t really 
believe it. They say that they only know presentations. But ‘ uncon- 
sciously following the truth, they mean by presentation the world of actual 
existence.” What they see, data and inter-connections alike, they implicitly 
take to be things in themselves, 

The implicit belief in actual existence constitutes the simple truth which [ 
the author now wants to bring into the open and stand by. Is there any [ 
objection, he would ask, to assuming that what is within my knowledge [7 
when I am knowing is simply the world of actual existence? Why should [ 
not all that my knowledge finds in that world really be in it ; not made by 
me, but purely revealed to me? To Kant, a great deal of the world—the 
whole plexus of universal relationships, time, space, unity, causality and 
the like—are merely a variegated activity in us; and not so variegated 
either. What is the need for supposing that these things are anything so 
far-fetched? Why should not pe be but the binding filaments of the 


objective world as they seem to be, and as ouaney “ given” as are the 


data they bind? And why think that the data themselves are anything 
except actual things? Why, in a word, should man not be admitted into 
the very presence of reality in all his knowing, sensuous and rational alike? 
What drove Kant to a contrary view was nothing better than an assumption 
which he made, which he shared with the very schools he criticised, which 
he never examined, and which won't hold; the assumption, namely, that 
there exist, as important conditions of knowledge, a self and a not-self 
over against each other, and a relation between them, namely, the influence 
of the not-self upon the self. Nothing in the facts of knowing, says the 
author, necessitates this. Andif we take all the facts of knowing together, 
we find that they positively do not permit of it. 

Looking freshly at the cases of knowing with which we are familiar | 
two points emerge every time, clearly. (a) My knowledge is of something. 
(5) The something falls within my knowledge—to speak of knowing what 
fell outside that sphere would be nonsense. Further, to know this some- 
thing is to discriminate and compare it. Knowledge is an experience 
compared with other experiences. Knowledge is a process of differentiating. 
“If on a hot summer noon I walk leisurely along a river bank covered 
with luxurious vegetation and do not think of anything, do not wish for 
anything, lose my personality, so to speak, and become one with Nature, 
then nothing specific exists for me—all things are merged into one vague 
powerful stream of life. Suddenly, however, a splash in the water attracts 
my attention, and the ree process of discriminating begins. The 
mirror-like surface of the water, the green banks, the reeds near the shore,— § 
all begin to grow distinct from one another. And there is no end to this 
process. . . . AsI go on discriminating, everything becomes more distinct, 
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the formless acquires form, the vague becomes definite.” This process of 
differentiating is knowledge (pp. 225-226). ‘There is no reason to take 
the patient in this operation—the thing discriminated—to be anything 
except just the object itself. ‘I contend that the experience that is being 


compared is the object apprehended.” It is neither a copy of it (as in 
Pre-Kantian Rationalism) nor a symbol for it (as in Empiricism of the 
school of Locke). ‘But if it be an experience, it cannot, surely, be the 
actual external object?” Why not? I may not perhaps be able to decide 
about that which I discriminate and compare, whether it is within my 
body or outside of it—where is the smell of the rose, for example ?—but 
potentially external, of a surety, is everything which I discriminate and 
compare with its context. It is external in the sense that it is not ‘ mine’; 
as the process of discriminating it is ‘mine.’ On the contrary, it is ‘given 
to me.’ This applies to everything whatever that I truly know, be it 
sensation, outer object, relation, or what it may. It comes before me as 
something not made by me, but found or discovered. Whatever that may 
be which is being discriminated, there will always be ‘in the knowledge’ 
a qualitatively felt distinction between part that is ‘ mine’ and part that is 
‘given to me’; and what is known has always the ‘given’ quality. Yet 
to say this is not at all to prejudice the question whether the ‘given’ 
which I met with is intra-organic or extra-organic. This difference 
between experiences holds; and by merely attaching the name “an 
experience” to the patient in the discriminating operation, nothing 
whatever is decided about the question upon which side of the line it falls, 
Now to allow the object thus to enter knowledge in propria persona; 
and, conversely, to recognise all that I discover and discriminate as equally 
directly known; this is only to recognise a condition essential to the 
possibility of knowledge, which the ordinary mind never doubts. And the 
charge which the author has to bring against Kant is that of rendering his 
own undertaking impossible, through having given up this simple position. 

Having accepted as axiomatic a self and a well estranged from each 
other (his initial desertion of the ordinary mind's point of view), Kant gave 
himself the task of showing how rea eater, is possible; that is, 
knowledge possessing universal and necessary validity. And he could 
see no way except by tying up the self to a phenomenal world which was 
not the real one, and then explaining how the former was a “con- 
struction” of ours, out of a material consisting of the effects of the real 
world upon our sensibility. Kant fails to prove this position (pp. 112 ff.), 
and the position turns out, upon closer examination, to have been an 
Impossible one from the beginning (pp. 124 ff.). Kant’s system was an 
answer to the scepticism of Hume. Hume had restricted our reliable 
ryan to what was actually given in sense, and relegated all that was 
over and above that to the limbo of error. He had banished such a 
relation as causality, for instance, from the realm of the real. Kant’s 
great service is to have met this with a demonstration that such relations 
are a pre-condition of there being even a given-in-sense. Hume, in 
thinking to derive causality from experience, was thus attempting the 
absurd. He was trying to make experience bring about the pre-condition 
of its own possibility. Still, to show that a is the pre-condition of 
experience is one thing: to show that it is a “construction” of ours is 
quite another. 

It will not escape the attentive student, here, that much of Mr Bertrand 
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Russell’s writing is in this same spirit. To him, too, universals are not 
derivable from particulars. Mawwiidge of the latter rather presupposes 
knowledge of the former. And to him, too, this is quite a different thing 
from saying that they are a “construction” of ours. Such is the general 
attitude adopted, ¢.g. in Problems of Philosophy. Yet Russell is not in 
the least on all-fours with Lossky. 

But to return. Kant only assumes that such things as causality, etc., 
are a “construction of our understanding,” and assumes it without trying 
the other hypothesis, namely, that the non-sensuous skeleton of experience 
may be “ given to me” along with, and in precisely the same way as, the 
sensuous material of it. And his alternative to this is not one that will 
work. Kant can never establish, upon his own basis, even the quasi- Ff 
objectivity which his phenomenal world is supposed to have. How a mere [ 
congeries of sensuous affections of ours can, through the instrumentality [ 
of an activity of ordering them which is also ours, be transformed into | 
something that is not ours but arises upon us and announces itself as | 
something “given to” us, is more than Kant can ever properly explain. | 
In point of fact, it was not a case of our ordering our sense affections at | 
all. It was a case of direct contact on our part—intuitive contact—with 
actual things in an order which is theirs (pp. 107-158). An independent, | 
sensuous-supersensuous reality, possessed of an order of its own, and falling | 
within our knowledge, is what we have to do with throughout. We know 
this reality directly. Such is the “intuitive basis of knowledge.” It f 
remains for the author to try how the suggestion will work against the 
problems that are agitating philosophy. Such is the business of Part II, 
much the most difficult portion, as may be imagined, of the book. 

The above simple account of our knowledge of the real must, if it is to 
work, provide us with a theory which is able to show when judgments are 
true or valid. For this, of course, is what knowledge of the real is. Itis ff 
true or valid judgments. Now, our author thinks he can give such an ff 
account of these as will show what Kant set out to show and failed; 
namely, how we can anticipate experience, how we can make valid a priori | 
and synthetic judgments, or, in other language, how we can have certainty 
about the world we are in. The reason (developed in chapter vi.) is that 
those judgments which yield new truth to us, synthetic judgments s0 | 
called, have all got an analytic side; and thus do, in so far, implicate the 
entire universe in their allegations. This appears from the way in which | 
a judgment arises. What is the subject judged ? The subject of such a } 
judgment as “This man resembles my brother” is not, says the author— 
= quite in the vein of Bradley and Bosanquet—comprised within 
the four corners of the explicit idea to which the predicate is attached. 
There was a whole background of reality behind the splash in the water, 
for example, which roused the noon-dreamer to a judgment, as he paced 
peacefully along the bank of the broad river. There is a whole back- 
ground of reality behind the subject of every judgment, of which the 
explicit “this man” or “that splash” is but the illuminated point; 4 
background which might be indefinitely further discriminated as “the 
splash out there,” “the splash on the smooth water-surface out: there, 
with the green sedge grass behind and the reeds,” etc., or “this tall man,” 
“this tall, thin, pale-looking man in grey,” etc. The subject of every 
judgment is all that, and it can be extended as far as we please. The 
Judgment, therefore, is always analytic if you take in not merely the 
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licit idea which stands as the subject, but the whole which it indi 
as well. That whole is, in the end, the universe in its entirety ; ae 
making the judgment you are implicating the whole universe in something. 
and you are doing so with all the certainty of the given—the certainty of 
the resemblance which you see, or of the splash which you see, before your 
eyes (pp. 225-240). 

But how can there be anything certain about the universe as a whole— 
anything, that is to say, as certain as the resemblance I see between this man 
and my brother? Our author would answer that so much can be seen to 
lie in the very nature of the case, assuming the intuitive basis of know- 


| ledge; assuming, in other words, that there is nothing between our 


| knowing and the real. This is discussed in Chapter vii. under the title 
| “The Necessity, Self-identity, and Some of Truth.” The root of the 


matter is that any true judgment, being a direct dealing with reality, i 

tell-tale of reality. This holds equally whether it = a al ene om 
perception that is in question, “ This man resembles my brother,” or such 
a judgment as “two and two are four.” Betrayed in it are the features of 
the real. If I take a ramble through the pe and come in and report 
that the rose-bush in the round bed has flowers out to-day, this, as a true 
judgment, confronts me with three features: (a) necessity—it is a necessarily 


} true statement in view of the evidence ; (5) self-identity—it is true not now 


only but now and always; (c) universality—it is true not for me only but 


' for me and all others. These features of my true knowledge 
| features of the real. It is the real I am ps when Saevians ee 
| features are what I see. A ee of perception like this may refer, no 


doubt, to a quite temporary and trivial collocation of facts—a bush with 
roses on it w ich may be withered to-morrow. Yet there is more in it. 
Every such judgment, in bringing the particular and evanescent under our 


| notice, inevitably also discloses the edge of the universal and et 
“ete | That is why knowledge must be independent of the limits pena 
ailed; 


time; or at least as independent as to make the past and the distant 


ue ) capable of being present, in the sense of coming within the compass of my 


present knowledge. It may be hard to see how space and time can have 
this an Epistemology is not, however, bound to teach metaphysics 
how to explain this. It simply takes its stand on the fact that on an 
contrary theory, knowledge even of that theory would be impossible. : 
Here again the parallel with the position of Mr Russell readily occurs 


} to the mind, although his theories are not dealt with by Professor Lossk 


nor is his name ever mentioned, so far as we have observed, in . 
With him, too, knowledge is in a sense independent of the limits a book. 
and time, in that we have knowledge of timeless universals. And po far 
as universals are involved in it, he might even say that we get a glimpse of 
the eternal in ordinary empirical judgments about fact. But this capacit 

of our knowing does not, to him, prescribe to us any task of so euplaiiting 
space and time that they shall be seen to be capable of being in any ath 
telescoped into the present. And for a quite simple reason. ‘To him “A 
the empirical judgment, the eternal and the temporary, if present together 
are merely side by side. The one can slip out of the other, as you mi ht 
pull a straw from a corn-sheaf. In any case, whichever of them be rea 
sistent, both Russell and Lossky accept, with apparently different results 
& species of real-presence doctrine in regard to universals. And it is on 
this, in Lossky’s view, that we take our stand when we want to see how a 
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scientist can make a judgment which holds true of millions of unseen cases 
elsewhere in the world, on the strength simply of what is now before him, 
inside the walls of his private laboratory. The threads which run through- 
out the universe are actually here and with the scientist, and he is seeing 
them. ‘This is the source of our ability to pass a priori synthetic judg- 
ments, and so be sure of the sort of world we are in. 

Thus the author reaches his view of inference, as against the orthodox 
empirical doctrine of it (chapter ix.). Empiricism of the usual particularist 
type (Mill, etc.) cannot show how inference becomes an intelligible and 
justifiable procedure. It assumes that reason is proceeding from knowledge 
of what certain particular observed events have been in the past to what 
certain other, not yet observed, events are going to be in the future. This 
is professing knowledge of what is presumed to lie outside the bounds of 
knowledge. Nothing of that future now is. Hence the procedure is 
invalid. The only condition upon which you can argue from the present 
to it is that it be in the present, that the dlamente which run all through 
things be visible in what is now before me. And this is Professor Lossky’s 
view. What is needed is a universalistic empiricism (one of the author's 
names for his own teaching), an empiricism which supposes our direct 
intuitive contact, in knowledge, with universals and particulars alike. 


In the above sketch we have by no means touched on all the ramifica- 
tions of Professor Lossky’s comprehensive argument. But what we have 
said will at least show at how many points the problem of current philosophy 
is touched by his theory; and his touch is so incisive and so infalli 


bly aimed 
that it is difficult, as we have said, to make anything like a final estimate 
of his view. Whereabouts, then, in the many mansions of present and past 
philosophy does the view belong? Professor Dawes Hicks, in the Preface 
which he contributes to the volume, affiliates the system to the idealisms; 
and ventures the suggestion, not without some justification, that it has 
affinities with the form of idealism represented in this country by such a 
teacher as Sir Henry Jones. There can be no doubt, however, that it will 
be hailed by those who rejoice in the name of realists as a realism. And 
not without good grounds. Professor Lossky is at least so far in tune with 


the spirit of his century as to be anxious to do the realistic standpoint | 
justice, and even to work in the realistic spirit. If he is seeking an | 
idealism at all, it is an idealism deeper-founded in reality than the airy | 


thing which the nineteenth century was apparently able to be content 
with. And yet if Professor Lossky’s view has, in the end, to take rank 
with the systems of Russell and Moore, we make bold to say that it will be 
because the author has failed of his ambition. And our interrogation 
mark falls to be entered just at a recurrent point where the system appears 
to us to be at least in some danger of thus filing of its own purpose. 

‘I'he point could be brought out in several ways, but one way would be 
to ask what kind of place the author would accord to the idea which plays 
so large a part in such teaching as that of the Cairds and Sir Henry Jones 
—derived, of course, from the post-Kantians—that knowledge is a 
function of the universe itself, as it rises to self-consciousness through the 
instrumentality of rational beings? Of course it is a metaphysical question ; 
aud Professor Lossky in this book wishes to leave metaphysics aside and 
content himself with showing what that “knowledge” is which any meta- 
physical story of the universe must leave possible. But in the course of 
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determining knowledge he finds it impossible to continue to regard the 
universals it contains as a “construction” of ours, and parts company with 
Kant on that cardinal point. We would ask, Are they not at least a 
“ construction ” of the Absolute, and of us as living in the Absolute; and 
is that not required for their performance of their function as knowledge ? 

We confess to a suspicion that unless some such truth is recognised by 
it, the system will not march. The universals will not do their work. 
Our intuition of universals is insisted on. How is any good to come of 
that, in the way of making knowledge possible? We can have knowledge 
beyond the moment. We can know future and past. The question is, How? 
The reason assigned in this treatise would appear to be, that in the present 
moment of experience we apprehend the actual filaments which run through 
all the rest of reality. Authentically apprehending them, we net the whole. 
Is this a necessary consequence? Mr Russell, too, sees the filaments, but 
in his case the water all runs through the net. There is no such certainty 
about facts (except such as are actually before our eyes) as there is about 
axiomatic truths. We see the framework of things, with him as with 
Professor Lossky. But the things all fall through the frame; the flesh 
drops from the skeleton. Now Professor Lossky strenuously denies that 
this is so. Even the necessity of the Law of Contradiction itself is at 
bottom a “real” necessity. Still, his exposition of the link between the 
two seems to us the unfinished joint in his armour, We do not under- 
stand how he glides from the statement that the universal is real to the 
statement that it “includes” the particulars. This is not enough if 
the latter lie dead in its bosom. We shall not then be knowing them in 
knowing it. 

And we cannot but connect this with the author's doctrine of error. 
Professor Lossky’s criterion of truth is curiously subjective. The truth 
passively ma » us, he says; and error is where we have been active and 
done something to the fects. We are constrained to the truth, and it is 
error when we feel that what we are taking for the real is partly of “ our 
own” making—it comes to me with the mark “mine”—“ my work.” 
These, however, are surely but the ear-marks of truth and error, the signs 
which warn us when we are in the presence of the one and when of the 
other. Obviously, we ought to have a more articulate theory of the objec- 
tive difference between what gives us the one feeling and what gives us the 
other. What compels us? And what comes before us as “ours” or as 
made by ourselves ? 

Is it possible that the author’s theory of universals and his doctrine 
of appearance and error are calling out for the same emendation, or 
divelapmnent ? Do we not need to see a little more clearly just how 
the universal “contains” its particulars, and how they, with the life 
that is in themselves, synthesise themselves into it? Do we not need 
somehow to see how the myriads of imperfect appearances build themselves 
up into fully articulated reality ? A successful account of either universals 
or error is a successful account of both; and it would, we venture to 
suggest, show us the universal as at once an actively se/f-constructing thing 
and in the very same moment (up to the limit of our apprehension of it) 
a construction of ours; none the less our construction Or its being the 
Absolute’s. 

There is no doubt an immeasurable difference between the swoop of the 
vulture from the sky and any paltry “synthetic activity” of ours, putting 
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in order certain “ sense-data”; and there is every reason to sympathise 
with Professor Lossky’s deep zsthetic sense of the poverty of the system 
which would equate the former to the latter. But we venture to think the 
latter is a life too, however poor and bloodless; and unless the universals 
we are said to “ intuit ” be really universals which it (our synthetic activity) 
enacts ; unless the Time-spirit who weaves the garment of God does a bit 
of his weaving—however paltry a fragment—through a construction of 
universals on the part of man which is their revelation of themselves to 
him ; unless the difference between our intellectual life and the life of the 
Absolute, however stupendous, be at root of just the same sort as our 
difference from one another, it seems profitless merely to insist that 
universals are real, and are genuinely empirically found. Appearances 
must actively organise themselves into a reality which contains them all ; 
and that self-organisation on their part must be identically ours—or rather 
must be us—up to the limit of our spiritual development. 

We are far from convinced that Professor Lossky will not be able to 
fill up this lacuna, as it appears to us to be, in his system. And its 
— (real or apparent) only lends added force to the hope expressed 

y the writer of the Introductory Preface, that the author may soon find 
occasion to unburden himself of the metaphysic which seems to lie as yet 
concealed in his mind, and to be destined to amplify and bear out what he 
has here set before us as the demands of epistemology. 

J. W. Scorr. 


Tue University or GLascow, 





L’Energie Spirituelle: Essais et Conzérences. By Henri Bergson.— 
Paris: Alcan, 1919.—Pp. 227. 


A new book by M. Bergson is an important event, and this is a new 
book although everything in it is old matter. The lectures and essays it 
contains extend over the period of the thirteen years preceding the war, 
the earliest being dated 1901 and the latest 1913. Two of the lectures— 
the Huxley Lecture and the Presidential Address to the Society for 
Psychical Research—were originally delivered in England and have only 
been published previously in English journals. The first of these, which is 
also the first in the volume, appeared in this Journal under the title of “ Life 
and Consciousness” in October 1911, and it has since been included by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in his volume of Hu«ley Memorial Lectures, published in 
1914. The lecture “ Le Réve,” the fourth in the volume, delivered in 1901, 
has also appeared in an English translation in a small book entitled Dreams, 
published by B. W. Huebsch in America and by Fisher Unwin in England. 
The remaining lectures and essays, though they have appeared in French 

riodicals, will probably be entirely new to most readers, both here and 
in France, for they have long been practically impossible to obtain. 
M. Bergson has not, however, been content sim ly to collect and republish 
his important papers in chronological order and in their original form: he 
has carefully revised them in every case and in parts has rewritten them, 
and above all he has arranged them with the distinct and expressed 
intention of presenting a philosophical doctrine. The present volume is 
only the first part of this work, In it he has designed to bring together 
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those of his studies which bear on his theory of the nature of psychical 
reality. Another volume is in preparation, a large part of which will . new 
matter, and which will contain those studies more especially related to his 
theory of philosophical method An English ‘onialatlen of this book is 
ciety in the press and will be published shortly by Macmillan & Co. 
under the title of Mind-Energy. M. Bergson is writing a special intro- 
duction to it. The English volume will not simply 1 > an authorised 
translation, but in the literal sense an English version, in which author 
and translator are collaborating, and in which the author accepts the 
ipsissima verba of the translation. 

To come now to the special subject-matter of the volume, I am not sure 
that it will not rank with students of Bergson’s philosophy as the most 
important and essential of all his works for the thorough insight it affords 
into fundamental doctrine and working principle. It lacks of necessity the 
finish and symmetry and the sustained, continuous argument of the three 
philosophical treatises, but just as the sketches and studies of a great 
artist are more enlightening to the art student than the finished picture, 
so in this book we are privileged to see the philosopher in the “ phronti- 
sterion,” to know what he is striving to express and how he sets to work to 
express it, 

Bergson’s central idea has perhaps never been so clearly expressed as in 
the Presidential Address to the Society for Psychical Research, the third 
chapter in this volume, and renamed “ Fantémes des Vivants.” That idea 
is that the reality or activity (the two terms are with Bergson practically 
synonymous), within which we are acting centres, is of inconceivable richness, 
overwhelming and embarrassing in its illimitable wealth, and that efficiency 
is entirely dependent on contrivances and artifices which enable us to limit 
our outlook upon it and to shut out and exclude and be absolutely dis- 
interested in whatever would distract us from action, in continuous attention 
to which our life consists. Our range of activity is a selection formed not 
by the number and power of our discriminating organs but by the inhibiting 
mechanisms which make us oblivious or totally ignorant of all but that 
which it concerns us to know. The application of this to psychical research 
is deeply interesting. Bergson is particularly impressed with the idea of 
the possibility of telepathic communication between mind and mind, and he 
has evidently followed for many years with absorbing interest the experi- 
ments and investigations of phenomena which appear to support the thesis. 
But his interest is far removed from any credulity consequent on a personal 
craving for occult experience ; it is based on a reasoned and pain dices 
of the nature of psychical reality and a keen desire to examine critically 
any facts which appear to support, modify, or disprove it. The theory is 
that, just as in physical science we have found it necessary to discard the 
static concept of matter as stuff and — it with the dynamic concept of 
energy, to conceive the reality of the physical universe by the notion of an 
energy which is latent when it is not kinetic, so in regard to psychical science 
we must conceive the reality not as a mind-stuff but as a mind-energy. 
There is also this in addition when we consider the two orders of reality, 
that our organisation for action has evolved an attitude of attention to 
life, one condition of which is the inhibition of our view of this psychical 
reality. The fact that normally we have no experience of telepathic 
communication does not prove that it cannot exist, for it may be that 
normality is constituted ~ a contrivance which inhibits telepathy. In 
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such case, however, it will be only rarely and in very special circumstances 
that a derangement of the mechanism may give to the trained observer 
the opportunity to catch a glimpse of this ever-present but apparently 
strange reality. I have dealt at some length with this particular point 
because it seems to me to occupy a very central ea ton in Bergson’s 
philosophy, and it illustrates what is meant by mind-energy. “L’énergie 
spirituelle” is not what we ordinarily call mental energy or mental activity, 
meaning the exercise of thought or the force of will or emotion ; it means 
that mind-energy is, and mind-stuff is not, reconcilable with the theory of 
selection by suppression or inhibition. 

The essay which applies this principle with the most brilliant dialectical 
skill, and which moreover illustrates Bergson’s scrupulous care and attention 
to minute detail in his search for significant facts, is the one entitled “ Le 
Souvenir du présent ou la fausse Reconnaissance.” ‘The inclusion of this 
research—it is much more than a simple essay—will by psychologists 
certainly, and probably by philosophers generally, be regarded as giving to 
this volume its most distinctive feature. The phenomenon which is the 
subject of this research is not an uncommon one—many people have told 
me they have known at times in their ordinary experience a condition 
closely resembling it,—though all the cases in which the symptoms are 
strongly marked and the records of which are of scientific value have been 
patients under treatment for mental disorder, derangement, or defect. The 
symptom is that.the patient experiences a kind of bewilderment due to the 
fact that he seems to be living over again a remembered experience, and 
though he feels he knows it has happened before he experiences it as actual 
present-sense experience now. Not that, as in true memory, the present 
experience recalls a familiar past experience resembling the present, but 
that the identical present is past. He seems to be remembering what he 
is perceiving while he is still perceiving it. To Bergson this is a very 
significant phenomenon. In Matiére et Mémoire he had criticised the 
theory that memory is a faint perception preserved somehow in the cells or 
fibres of the brain, and had put forward in its place the theory that 
memory is the fundamental fact in mental life, and that perception is wholly 
dependent — it. Here, then, there is a case in which memory instead of 
seeming to lag behind perception is actually simultaneous with it, if not 
indeed in advance of it. Bergson’s theory is that memory and perception, 
different in kind from one another, are really formed at one and the same 
moment at the focus of living activity where the past is pressing on the 
future and the progressing action is forming itself. Our normal attitude of 
attention to life keeps us forward-looking and inhibits the memory as it is 
formed from intruding on consciousness and distracting the mind. When 
the mechanism which effects this inhibition is deranged we may have the 
symptom of false recognition, i.e. a memory of the present in place of the 
normal memory of the past. 

The most metaphysical of the essays is the last in the volume. It is 
entitled “Le Cerveau et la Pensée.” It is a paper originally read at the 
International Congress of Philosophy at Geneva in 1904. On that occasion 
it was remarkable for the astonishment it caused rather than for the criti- 
cism it evoked. It attacked the then very widely accepted hypothesis of 
na but it criticised the notiva of parallelism rather than the 

ypothesis, contending that it was a contradictory notion made possible by 
a metaphysical illusion. It was due to our employment of two completely 
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different systems of notation, realism and idealism, and by a kind of 
unconscious legerdemain slipping from one into the other. 

There is another study which will be new to most readers, and which is 
also of fundamental importance for the complete understanding of Bergson’s 
philosophy, the essay entitled “ L’Effort intellectuelle.” The intellectual 
effort which Bergson here submits to analysis, and the significance of which 
he sets himself the task of interpreting, is the feeling of mental strain we 
experience, together with the definite direction of mental activity we follow, 
when we try to recall a recollection—for example, a name which will not 
come back to us, or the detailed circumstances of some event vaguel 
remembered. Bergson’s theory is that our memory is always present with 
us in its entirety, is always accompanying our activity, and that the 
intellectual effort is directed towards releasing the mind from the preventive 
contrivances which exclude it from consciousness. The effort does not 
directly seek out and drag forth the recollection, but removes the hindrances 
which block it. 

The first essay, “La Conscience et la Vie,” is in effect an admirable 

itome of Bergson’s whole conception of the task and method of 
Tikiedph . It is characterised by the lucidity and wealth of imagery 
which Sake his writing so attractive. The second, “ L’Ame et le Corps,” 
a lecture delivered in 1912, will recall to those who had the privilege of 
attending them, the lectures at University College on “‘Ihe Nature of the 
Soul” delivered about the same time. The main points of the argument 
developed in those lectures are epitomised in this essay. The fourth, 
entitled “I.e Réve,” is in some respects the most remarkable of all. A 
lecture delivered in 1901, long before Freud’s Traumdeutung had attracted 
the attention which has led to the important recent development of the 
subject, and quite independently of the standpoint and purpose of that 
work, it impresses us by its extraordinary originality and suggestiveness. 

The present volume and the one which is to follow were both in 
preparation when the war interrupted M. Bergson’s work. During the war 
this work was set entirely aside, together with the interrupted Gifford 
Lectures and the regular courses at the Collége de France, in order that he 
might devote all his wonderful energy to the service of his country in its 
hour of need. This book therefore is the first result of the peace and the 
herald of Bergson’s return to his most congenial occupation. There can be 
little doubt of the welcome it will receive. H. Witpon Carr. 


Kine’s Cotitecr, Lonpon. 





Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. By J. W. Scott. 
London: A. & C. Black, 1919.—215 pp. 


Mr Scorr describes his book as a study in the correlation of contemporary 
social tendencies. The description is perfectly exact: and it maps out an 
important inquiry to which it was fitting that so capable a philosopher as 
Mr Scott should set his hand. He considers two of the most powerful 
currents in contemporary thought—Syndicalism as a doctrine of practice, 
Realism as a philosophical theory,—and asks whither they are tending. His 
conclusion, in a word, is that they are tending in the same direction, and 
that they must do so since they have a common inspiration. 
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It is not difficult to disengage the elements in our present situation 
which attracted Mr Scott’s attention. He was impressed by the circum- 
stances that on the one hand the Syndicalist movement, as represented by 
certain of its leaders, claimed Bergson as its philosophical sponsor, and, on 
the other, that some of Mr Bertrand Russell’s proposals for social recon- 
struction pointed unmistakably in the direction of Syndicalism. Here, 
then, was a double coincidence, and a natural query for the reflective mind 
whether it was anything more. Is Sorel right in his view that the practical 
outcome of Bergson’s philosophy is Syndicalism ? If so, what is it in 
Bergson that leads to Syndicalism? And is it possible, in spite of the 
apparent wide dissimilarity in method and spirit between Bergson and 
Russell, that the very same thing is in Russell too, and that it is that 
which leads him to put forward the practical proposals which he does ? 

These are Mr Scott’s questions. He discerns at once in all three 
doctrines a common element which looks as if it might furnish a clue to 
the answer. If one compares the attitude of the three philosophers to 
Reason, a striking soc, vn emerges. Bergson and Sorel manifestly 
depreciate it as a creative instrument, Russell, a strenuous enough 
Rationalist in some directions, suspects the validity of almost all historical 
rational constructions of experience. And all three agree that in some 
respects, at least, it would be well to hand over to simpler, or at any rate 
more “direct,” modes of apprehension the work which, in the past, men 
had believed to be appropriate to Reason. 

Primé facie, there is a strong case. Yet, there is not yet enough to 
establish Mr Scott’s contention. Distrust of Reason may be a fact about all 
three doctrines. But is it the fact? Is it the thing which gives to each of 
the doctrines its inner coherence as well as its similarity to the others? If 
not, then their resemblance is still a more or less accidental and external 
fact, and there need be no real affinity of principle between them. 

Mr Scott, I think, is quite clear on this point. At least, that is what 
I take to be the motive of the further analysis to which he subjects both 
Bergson and Russell, and which yields him a proof of their substantial 
identity of attitude. Bergson oa Russell, Mr Scott finds, are at one in 
adopting a Realist attitude to the world, an attitude of acquiescence in the 
“given,” the belief that in getting at les données immédiates, at what is 
immediately delivered to consciousness before consciousness has done any 
work upon it at all, we are getting at reality and truth. The outcome in 
Bergson is “devotion to the incalculable given will.” In Russell it is the 
“narrowing ” of the range of Reason’s activity to the few things which may 
be held to be given to the mind as they really are. Now, incalculability of 
end and narrowness of means are precisely the characteristics which dis- 
tinguish Syndicalism from orthodox Socialism. Syndicalism, therefore, 
is just Socialism turned Realist, Socialism distrusting Reason, and accepting, 
without any idealising gloss or transformation, the “given.” And the 
theoretical basis of its revolt is Realist philosophy. 

That is Mr Scott’s thesis. There is in his book no overt judgment on 
the validity of this Realist attitude. He is content to point to the facts 
and give his reading of them. But there is an implied judgment—appear- 
ing most plainly in his brief criticism of Russell. And because of this 
implied judgment, it can hardly happen that his whole method of argument 
will escape challenge. It is evident enough that, to Mr Scott, Realism is 
based on a certain ignavia—whether properly to be called intellectual or 
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moral it is hard to say,—a certain timorousness in facing the results of the 
full constructive effort of Reason, and a consequent inclination to limit our 
interpretation of Reality to just that rather small and seutral sphere where 
certainties seem to be within our reach. Hence it may be held that Mr 
Scott’s discussion of Realism is inspired by his desire to attribute a motive 
rather than to ascertain whether or not it is a valid, or perhaps the only 
valid, philosophical attitude. It is quite certainly true that Mr Scott’s 
discussion hardly touches this latter fundamental issue. There is nothing, 
I think, in his work to rebut the Realist’s answer that whatever motives 
we are pleased to ascribe to him, his is the only fruitful method in science, 
and therefore—however little it may leave to philosophy—the only method 
which philosophy is entitled to use. On the other hand, I do not think 
that such a criticism touches the substantial point in Mr Scott’s essay. 
The truth of his presentation of the contemporary situation would not be 
seriously impaired even if his judgment on it were held to be wrong. The 
crucial question for the estimation of his book is simply whether Mr 
Scott’s account of the three doctrines is accurate; that is to say, whether 
or not, in tracking an apparent similarity in their practical consequences 
back to a fundamental community of principle, he distorts or simplifies the 
doctrines in any essential way. 
This is a very exacting test. No doubt, adherents of each of the three 
schools will not find it impossible to discover some misunderstanding or 
misstatement of their own particular faiths. I will only say here that, so 
far as the philosophers are concerned, Mr Scott seems to me to have sub- 
stantially made out his case. His case, of course, implies no criticism of 
Russell’s consistency : for Russell has adopted the Realist method with the 
most complete understanding of its philosophical implications. Bergson, 
on the other hand, appears to slip into the same attitude in spite of his 
idealist prepossessions. But it seems clear that by his reduction of the 
intellect to the instrument of one particular conative development of life, 
and therefore by his exclusion of it from any central function, Bergson has 
opened the way to the view that in relation to some, and perhaps most, of 
man’s fundamental! interests, the true attitude is the elimination of con- 
struction and acquiescence in the given. I think, then, that Mr Scott is 
pa in finding in Bergson the same Realist attitude as is consciously 
4 eer by Russell. 
feel less assured of his characterisation of Syndicalism. He appears 
to attach too much importance to Sorel. Sorel is, of course, thorough] 
anti-rationalist, and Mr Scott has no difficulty in showing his affinity wit 
Bergson. But Sorel is not Syndicalism, and perhaps represents no great 
section of Syndicalist opinion. Syndicalism—in its pure form the proposal 
for Trade Union ownership and control of all the means of production, and 
now diluted in various ways—is as rationalist a doctrine as any that 
agitates the minds of men. Its scheme for the organisation of society is 
articulated with quite unusual precision, and, whatever we may think of 
it, it is intended to be and is capable of quite rational discussion and 
criticism. It is true, of course, that Syndicalism is more conspicuously 
associated with methods of violence than other Socialist theories. Yet it 
need not necessarily be so—except in the sense that Syndicalists, being 
aware that they propose further-reaching changes in the social order than 
are implied in State Socialism, expect to incur sterner opposition and prepare 
themselves to meet it. In any case, violence is always regarded as a means to 
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a definitely conceived end, not as either a character of the end itself or as 
a condition of that specially illuminating intuition in which the perception 
of the end is born. 

Mr Scott is not indifferent to the danger that he may be relying over- 
much on Sorel. He tries to discount that possibility by showing that the 
logic of the utterances of other leaders of the same or allied schools (e.g. 
Mr Cole) is identical with Sorel’s. I hardly think, however, he is successful 
here. Mr Cole no doubt often writes for the express purpose of maintaining 
the militant spirit of Labour organisations ; and very likely he often says, 
4 in the fashion of Sorel, that the main thing is to get on with the 

ght. But there were recently many occasions when responsible enough 
people said that the first thing to do was to defeat the Germans; and that 
it was time enough, when we had done that, to make plans for the future of 
the world. Yet some of them at least had quite clear notions about what 
they intended to make of the world when the Germans had been beaten, 
and thought it important to beat them only because that was an essential 
condition of the realisation of their ends. 1 grant that it is a sign of 
weakness in any leader when he appeals merely to fighting passions, without 
trying to elucidate the cause in which he enlists them. Still, it does not 
prove him a disciple of Sorel’s. In view, therefore, of the detailed account 
which Mr Cole can give of his Guild society, I cannot discover any good 
ore for making that inference in his case and not in the case of Cabinet 

inisters. 

The sum of the matter is that I doubt if the connection which Mr Scott 
sees between Syndicalism and Realist-Intuitionism is significant of the 
essential nature of the former in the same degree as the connection which 
he makes between the two different exponents of the philosophic doctrine 
is significant of their genuine community of spirit. Yet even so, Mr 
Scott's argument appears to me to carry a good deal of substance. I do 
not think he has chosen the right designation for the forces which he 
discerns to be at work in the Labour movement; nor do I think that they 
are so strong, either in this country or abroad, as he estimates. But that 
there are such forces, that they affect Syndicalism perhaps more directly 
than other forms of Socialist thought, and that in our present political and 
cultural situation they may easily become powerful, seems to me indisputable. 
And if that is true, then Mr Scott has advanced good grounds for holding 
that one important favourable cultural circumstance is the mode of 
Bergson. 

"should like to end this notice by recording my strong impression of 
the great philosophical merit of Mr Scott’s book. He shows admirable 
wer of taking into account every side of a very complex position, unusual 
insight into the currents of thought and practice, and an accomplished 
gift of lucid and felicitous exposition. 
H. J. W. Heruenineron. 
University Co.iece, Carpirr. 





The Science of Power. By Benjamin Kidd.—London: Methuen, 1918. 


Tus book opens with a vigorous denunciation which is fully justified ; 
it closes with a forecast which is a chimera. The denunciation runs 


through three great strophes, unfolding the combative, selfish, and pagan 
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yr as 


apni which animates politics, diplomacy, economics, and social life under 
tion 


e sway of “the fighting male.” Nearly a quarter of a century ago Mr 
Benjamin Kidd wrote his Social Evolution, a book which proved him to 


yver- be an original thinker. In 1902 he published Principles of Western 
the Civilisation. ‘These and other previous ks have paved the way for an 
(e.g. increasingly large audience. ‘his latest book, The Science of Power, has 
ssfi thus roused the deepest attention, for it has come when hope is catching 
ning the clearest note of a new world. Mr Kidd is triumphantly yom. 
says, He is precisely the man to help to take away the national reproach of 
the [| being impermeable to ideas. Substantially he urges not only that 
ugh ff, nationally “we needs must love the highest when we see it,” but that we 
that —) can menry the highest into effect with more certainty than is ordinarily 
re of imagined. The stupendous potentiality of civilisation as distinct from 
what |) barbarism consists in its cultural or collective heredity imposed on the 
uten, | ‘ising generation under suitable conditions. ‘The most important element 
ntial {| in this, viz. the idealisms of mind and spirit conveyed to the yome of 

lutely 


hout limitless in its effect. The power which is represented thereby is capable of 


n of | each generation, under the influence of the social passion, is a 
not creating a new world in the lifetime of a generation. 


ount |) His leit-motif’ is, indeed, that the moral evolution (as he conceives it) 
good || of mankind has been disastrously retarded and set back by the fallacious 
yinet | application of the Darwinian hypothesis to human affairs. Darwinian 
) evolution is the evolution of the animal; and to assume its validity for 

Scott | the human race is to leave out of account what is most characteristic of 
the — man—his moral nature. To affirm, in the case of mankind, the law of 

hich ff “the survival of the fittest "—that is to say, of the fittest to survive in a 
trine struggle for life—is to affirm in other words the principle that “ might 
Mr fis right”; and it is to the influence of Darwin's theory that we owe a 
Ido § great impetus given to militarism on the Continent, and in England to 
h he §) the doctrine of unrestricted free competition in the economic order. And 
they ff it is, moreover, to the hold which this same theory has taken on the 
that popular mind that we owe in a large measure the almost savage deter- 


ectly mination of the extreme left wing of Labour to carry to its ultimate 
and conclusion the class war which is to bring Capitalism to its knees. 
able. |i Militarism, Manchesterism, and advanced Syndicalism are all variants on 
ding | the leading theme of the struggle for life and the survival of the fittest. 
> of Mr Benjamin Kidd, whose present book has been published since his 
} death, was a convinced evolutionist, but by no means a convinced 
n of ( Darwinian. Spencer, Galton, Pearson, Bateson, Haeckel, Nietzsche, and 
rable Bernhardi are arraigned and condemned. These writers hold in common 
isual that progress is to be achieved by physiological laws through self-interest 
shed and inborn heredity. Against this our author lays down, as a basic 
principle, that the new and better future will come about, not by 
. arguments of reason, but by the power of emotion; not by any inborn 
heredity, but by the collective pressure of the social environment ; not by 
self-seeking, but by self-sacrifice; not by the pursuit of present advan- 
tage, but by the allurement of an ideal attainable in a more or less 
distant future; not by the “fighting male,” but by the far-seeing vision 

18. and world-wide influence of the ted 
fied ; Apart from his tacit assumption that Christianity is but a s in 
cas the process of natural moral evolution, the book affords much food for 


not unprofitable thought and reflection. ‘Under our eyes,” he says, 
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“with confused details of the transition spread before us from day to day 
in the events of the leading countries of the earth, we see the curtain 
rising upon an entirely new order of the world. . . . We are undoubted] 
living in the West in the opening stages of a revolution the like of which 
has never been experienced in history. We are witnessing the emergence 
of causes and the marshalling and leaguing of forces utterly unknown to 
text-books. They will make history for a thousand years to come.” 

Mr Kidd holds solemnly that in the female mind alone does there 
exist that supreme emotjonal ideal which will prove sufficient to induce 
society to work in one generation for the resulting benefit of the next 
and of those that follow. He puts little value on the intellect, and bases 
his hopes for the future welfare of mankind on woman’s power of sacrificing 
herself for the sayin of generations unborn. Is there any likelihood? 
Will women give to the service of mankind such treasure of emotional 
ideals as will be a substitute for even the poor thinking which men have 
devoted to it? 4 

A great distinction is to be drawn, Mr Kidd bids us mark, between the |~ 
evolution of individual development and that of social organisation. The | 
law of the interests of self in the struggle for survival applies solely to the 
individual stage of human evolution. The individual tends to assimilate 
all the qualities which contribute to his efficiency as a means to his own 
self-interest. But in the higher or social stage of human evolution the 
fittest are those who develop qualities making for collective efficiency ; and 
this attitude involves the most efficient self-sacrifices for the common good. 
Altruistic progress can be effected, and can only be effected, through social 
inheritance. For God is not a patent medicine, bottled up and bearing 
a particular chemist’s label, but a life-giving force to be taken into a 
man’s life by sacrifice through the emotions and will and intellect. 

Craupe C. H. Witiiamson. 

Soutn Lamseztu, S.W. 





Pauline Meditations. By James Drummond, M.A., LL.D., Litt.D. With [ 
Memorial Introduction by Edith Drummond and Professor G. Dawes | 
Hicks.—London: The Lindsey Press, 1919—Pp. lxii+312. 


At those who admired the work of the late Principal Drummond, or had 
come to regard him as one of the great English Christians of our time, will 
take up this book expectantly and lay it down with unmixed gratitude. 
Unconsciously by himself, consciously and lovingly by two others, a picture 
of his mind has been drawn which we cannot soon forget, and which deserves 
to be known widely for its beauty and wisdom. 

Dr Divaheaiil life extended from 1835 to 1918. He was born in 


Dublin, studied at Trinity College there, and afterwards, in theology, at 
Manchester New College, London, and served for ten years in the active 
ministry in Manchester. In 1869 he began to teach in his old college as a 
lecturer on Biblical and Historical Theology, becoming in 1885 Principal 
as successor to Dr Martineau, and leaving London for Oxford in 1889 on 
the transference of the College thither. In 1906 he retired from his ye 


It is easy to set down these dates, but they stand for a plenitude of 
porn: work and high spiritual power over his associates that must 
always be rare. 
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From the first he was a lover of nature—the mountains and the sea 
His passion for the grandeur of mountain scenery was intense to the last, 
and traces of it are frequent in his writing. In other ways, too, his life was 
made aus einem Gusse and kept its initial quality on to the end, for “the 
glowing faith of his boyhood, which accepted whole-heartedly the leader- 
ship of Christ,” continued to burn and shine in manhood and age. In 
college days, it oe there was an intense spiritual struggle which the 
calm strength of his later trust made almost incredible to those who knew 
him. Of his early preaching Professor C. H. Herford has written that 
“he spoke as one rapt into the very presence of divine things, and able 
from that vantage-ground to see into the very depths and lay bare the 
secrets of all the souls before him.” These words will not seem too strong 
to those who know his book of sermons issued in 1869 under the title 
Spiritual Religion. Withal he was very human.’ iy oi radiated from 
his presence. Gaiety, humility, faith, mystic vision, learning, insight—all 
were his, to be drawn on freely by his friends. 

“We cannot hope to meet again in this world,” writes Professor Dawes 
Hicks, “the counterpart of that mind, so scrupulously careful and exact 
where care and exactness were essential for sound judgment, and yet so 
firm and unhesitating when assured of a truth, however opposed that truth 
might be to the views of those with whom he would fain have been in 
accord.” His ideal of freedom in theology had a noble width very unlike 
the narrow or rigid intellectualism that has often, not always with 


| justice, been charged upon “advanced” thought. All his works, the 


Philo Judceus, the Fourth Gospel, the Hibbert Lectures of 1894, the 
Studies in Christian Doctrine of 1908, are in an unusual degree contri- 
butions to insight. They reveal what Professor Dawes Hicks has well called 
a combination of originality and “sweet reasonableness,” very refreshing to 
all who have too often to read new views which are foolish, or expositions 
of Christianity so utterly rational as to be hardly worth believing. 

“The earnest desire to penetrate into the consciousness of Christ,” we 
are here told, “was the animating motive of Dr Drummond’s strenuous 
labours as a theologian.” This may partly explain his distrust of 
metaphysical speculation in theology. And yet he was ready enough to 
say that ee may rightly be used by the theologian to clear the 

philosophical objections, or to adjust the Christian mind to the 
categories of modern thought. Though a good servant, it is a bad master. 
No one, he held, can understand Christ’s teaching who does not share the 


i) belief that “as an integral part of the divine scheme of things, each 


individual soul has, as such, a perfectly infinite value.” The specific thing 
in Christianity is a “sense of sonship” which we owe to Jesus, and to 
realise which in our own life is the last and highest point of religious 
attainment. Dr Drummond was a mystic, and yet he has spoken with 
impressive force—repeatedly, indeed, in this volume—of the perils of 
mystical isolation. Solus cum solo is but half the truth. “It is not good 
for the soul’s health,” he writes, “ to live always in an unpeopled immensity, 
and yield nothing to the human fellowship in which our lot has been cast ” 
(p. 186). We cannot feel a debt to Jesus without feeling ourselves debtors 

iso to all who have drawn life from Him; on the other hand, to be one 
with them is real contact with Christ. As Professor Dawes Hicks puts 
It in a fine passage which has caught the very spirit of his teacher: “In 

1 The book includes a fine portrait. 
Vor. XVIII.—No. 1. 13 
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the experience of sonship Christians feel themselves to be in touch with the 
personality of Him who was the first-born of many brothers. . . . Only a 
superficial and mechanical theory of human nature would throw obstacles 
in the way of a faith in the continual presence of Christ with our humanity, 
not only as the remembered exemplar of an incarnation of God in man 
which is continually happening, but as an actually living ‘quickening 
spirit’ that may be the light of our seeing and impart to us the strength 
and peace of filial devotion ” (pp. lvii-lviii). 

These studies in Pauline religion are devotional and contemplative, not 
filled with controversial questions. Behind them lies a ripe scholarship 
hidden by the living fibre of religious thought, like the bones in a man’s 
hand. It is striking, and yet after all not wonderful, to see this modern 
thinker in such deep agreement with the Apostle. “To him,” says Mr 
W. H. Drummond in the Preface, “St Paul was always the passionate 
Christian soul, and the Epistles owed their unfading fescination to the 
experience of recovered fellowship with God which they at once interpret | ~ 
and enshrine.” Nothing that touched St Paul’s life to the quick, Dr |~ 


Drummond felt, can be quite obsolete for us. This is true even of the [|= 
most unlikely subjects. Anyone who has had his ear to the ground |/7> 


throughout the war, and has listened to what inquiring spirits in the army | 
have to say, will concur in the view that, “if we reach the spiritual 
foundations of belief, we may find that even the question of predestination 
pierces to the central forces of our being, and affects our entire view of life 
and its duties” (p. 51). 

Among the themes treated of, these may be named specially: Paul as 
a preacher, Reconciliation, Salvation by Grace, ‘The Veil upon the Heart, 
The Unity of the Spirit, The Root of Christian Morality, Paul’s Know- 
ledge of Jesus. What is given in each case is less a creative argument 
than a persuasive and ennobling meditation, set forth in a kind of writing 
that convinces by its pure sincerity and charms by its mixture of poetry 
and mellow grace. Dr Drummond raises the mind because he is not 
always intent on doing so, but looks at some great truth, and lets it speak 
through him. “If only a man can tell what he has seen and heard in Ff 
moments when prayer has most completely lifted him out of himself. 
wherever his words fall they will be oudle of eternal life,” he writes. 
unaware that we can say, de te fabula narratur. We are never vexed by 
long or superfluous disquisitions on points that matter little; it is the 
ultimate things that stand in the foreground always. Certain people—and |/ 
Dr Drummond belongs to the small company—are able so to put truth, | 
even doctrinal truth, that all Christians will agree, and be gladdened and 
strengthened by their ment. And one reason for this is that to 
mystic depth and inwardness, often thrilling in its passionate touch, he 
joins a singularly clear sight for historic fact and moral issues. This gives 
such weight to his judgment that we are content to have him on our side. 

Though seldom speaking of the war, he writes in its presence, setting 
out timeless truth which is always in season and bears on every experience. 
His is an optimistic reed, in the sense that the world is God's world, 
whatever hold evil may have got upon it. As he puts it, “Some of the 
most characteristic tendencies of the present age, Lowever they may be 
opposed to the forms in which the Christian effort first expressed itself, 
are in reality legitimate developments of that effort, and, instead of being 
attacks on the spirit of Christ, are but the strugglings of that spirit to 
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_ righteousness of God which shone forth in His words and deeds” (p. 40). 
> Or, as he writes elsewhere: “The Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus is the 
| essential thing for ourselves and for all 
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clothe itself in a finer organism” (p. 20). It is surely uplifting to hear 
this wise and elevated spirit make the avowal: “I believe that the really 
dominant ideas of religious men are nearer one another than they have 
been for . . » » As men turn more and more to the Lord, and become 
more Teele aesaians of His Spirit within themselves, the veil which hides 
them from one another will drop away” (p. 103). Such free and glad 
assurance of a good time coming is always easier for those who can 


' say, as is said here in words which, in meaning, might have come from 


Luther: “Faith in Christ is not a disputable belief that He was this 
reeption of the divinity of His love, of the 


mankind ” (p. 167). 

Dr Drummond was a theologian, in type none too common, whose 
supreme interest was immediate communion with God. This gives to his 
writing its vital tone and aids him to speak to hearers so various in a 
fashion which ignores the doctrinal frontiers. The eagle flying through 


) the sky is not troubled how to cross the rivers, and those to whom God is 
| first and last escape from many a dogmatic obstacle by rising to a great 


height. “Having acquired the habit of seizing the spirit while we allow 


/ the intellectual form from which we dissent to drop easily away, we 
) shall derive religious nourishment from the prophets and saints of every 


| school” (p. 79). 


Let me conclude with a brief anthology of sentences that carry some- 
thing of the book’s quality. ‘That love which is ready to bear stripes and 
scorn is the one power by which the ills of mankind can be healed ” (p. 97). 
“It was the publicans and sinners who hung, with kindling wonder and 
hope, upon the words of Christ, while the irreproachable leaders of religion 
crucified Him” (p. 98). “'Thus God ‘condemned sin in the flesh’; that is, 


) passed sentence against sin within the limits of that very element in which 


its power seemed to reside” (p. 149). “I am content to leave such a 
question to science, so long as it does not deny the reality of present facts, 
or mutilate the higher attributes of the mind in order to adapt them to 
the supposed meanness of their origin” (p. 157). “Evil thoughts are 
overcome, not by direct attack, but by thinking of what is good” (p. 163). 
“It is well to be released from groundless prejudices and mistaken a 
and yet it is a dreary thing to emerge from the warmth and haze of 


a yee which at least gave us a feeling of wonder and awe, into a clear, 
co 


light which shows us nothing to revere” (p. 165). “It is thus that 
the way of the cross is the way of emancipation even for the intellect ; for 
it liberates from all the by-ends which so often lead men into error” 
(p. 172). “The Church, in fact, has offered no very serious opposition to 
science; but it has combined all its forces to wail theological progress, 
and it is by theologians, that is by men with deep and clearly formed 
religious convictions, that the battle of intellectual liberty has been fought 
and won” (p. 297). ‘The perfect Christian is more than a disciple of 
Jesus. He is bound to Him by a communion of spirit, and, being ruled 
by the same law of love, is penetrated with the same inward life. Christ 


i lives within him ” (p. 209). 


_ In presence of such thought, the walls between Christian communions 
give way, and we are all one in the wide fellowship of faithful souls. 


H. R. Macxrntosu. 
New Coutece, Epinsurcu. 
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The Undying Fire. By H. G. Wells.—London: Cassell, 1919.—Pp. 253. 


Tue problem of Divine justice is the main subject of the Old Testament, 
from the question of Abraham, “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” to the latest of the Psalms. It must be the most insistent of all 
problems to a people who, like the Jews, were inclined to accept the 
current valuation of good and evil fortune, and looked to the Deity to 
vindicate His power and reveal His will by distributing temporal rewards 
and punishments among those who obeyed or disobeyed His laws. The 
conflict of faith with experience never ceased to trouble the Jews. ‘They 
tried every possible expedient to reconcile them. The good man who is 
afflicted may be a secret sinner. The family, not the individual, may be 
the unit. The whole nation, not the family, may be the unit. Justice is 
done, not immediately, but in the long run; the mills of God grind 
slowly. The righteous man may be chastened for his good. His sufferings | ~ 
may atone for the sins of others. Or, lastly (and this belief was cenlecly ¥ 
slow in taking root among the Jews), justice may be done in a future life. | 
The book of Job is a dramatic poem in which most of these solutions | 
of the problem are propounded, and one of them is explicitly rejected. | 
Misfortune is not always a punishment, and does not prove that the | 
sufferer is guilty before God. But two new thoughts are brought into 7 
prominence. First, the scheme of creation has a wider scope than to — 
provide rewards and punishments for individuals; and we are more 
worthily employed in contemplating the wonders and beauties of the 
natural order than in dunning the Almighty to settle our private accounts. 
Secondly, there is a real mystery in God’s dealings with men, and the 
Creator is more displeased by shallow, petty, and uncharitable attempts to 
solve it than by the bitter demands for an explanation which the sufferer f 
pours out from his deeply wounded soul. 
Mr Wells has modernised the poem in a book which will give keen ff 
pleasure to all who enjoy a good debate. He follows his model by 
attempting no complete solution of the problem, and by ending with 4 
restoration of the sufferer to the status quo, which in neither case is meant F 
to settle the questions raised. The story is slightly sketched, and the [ 
interest centres in the speeches of Job and his three unsympathetic visitors. |” 
Parts of the book show Mr Wells at his best; and we see nothing in it of |/ 
Mr Wells at his worst. The indictment against the natural order, in |” 
which the arguments for a dysteleology seem at least as strong as those for }7 
beneficent design, is admirably drawn out, with the help of the most § 
recent science. Mr Wells, through the mouth of his Job, sees only one 
thing in the world which is without qualification good, and that is the 
Spirit of God energising in the hearts of men to conquer the manifold 
evils of the world. The Christian doctrine of the Incarnation is, he say’. 
a symbol of the entrance of God Himself into the strife between good 
and evil in the world, and of the “ undying fire” which is no mere effort of 
the human will, but is the actual operation of the Divine within mav. 
This view of life brings the author closer to Christian orthodoxy than any F 
of his earlier speculations. It does not agree well with the hypothesis 
of a limited, struggling God, which attracted him in some of his recent 
publications ; for the Supreme Being cannot be merely one of the twof 
principals in a duel; He must be above the battle, as well as engaged in 
it. e conflict is only real when set before an eternal background ; the 
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struggle is the prize, just because reality is a realm of absolute and eternal 
values. Mr Wells does not say this; but it follows really from the 
doctrine of the incarnate and indwelling God which he now accepts. 

The book is, in my opinion, by far the best of this eminent novelist’s 
excursions into theology. A course of independent thinking has at last 
brought him to an understanding of the Catholic faith. 

W. R. Ince. 

Tue Deanery, St Paut’s, Lonpon, 





The Message of the Gospel to the Twentieth Century. By the Rev. 
R. W. Corbet, M.A., Author of Letters from a Mystic of the Present 
Day, etc.—London : Elliott Stock, 1919. 


Those who knew Mr Corbet and are familiar with his mind will find no 
difficulties in this little book. For them its pages will be illuminated 
by the memory of a radiant and unique personality. Fellowship with him 
gave them a new insight into the meaning of life, and his example was 
to them sufficient and conclusive evidence of the value and truthfulness 
of the spirit that animated him. He lived just long enough to correct 
the first proof. Had time allowed, further correction in punctuation and 
order of words might have made the meaning in some places clearer. The 
fact that the book is in the form of letters to a friend of long standing 
indicates that no formal dogmatic statement is intended, no treatise in 
Theology, but rather thoughts that lived and moved in the writer’s soul, 

nerated by intuition and formed more by converse with fellow-men than 
y literary tradition. 

My object is to call attention to the book on the chance that some 
thereby may read it and allow it to speak for itself. Its classification 
would come under the heading of Christian Mysticism. The word 
“ os rn ag as commonly seal to-day, only emphasises the present 
confusion of thought. It is often dismissed as connoting all that is vague 
and impractical, or as merely denoting the obvious fact that investigation 
into the human mind leads beyond the reach of sense-perception. Or, 
again, it is commonly thought that the mystic is one who has a peculiar 


’ faculty bestowed upon him that is denied to others. Such a conception 


is to build life on magic. If the word is to stand for anything and not 
to be discarded, it might be worth considering what it does stand for. It 
has many forms. There is, ¢.g., nature-mysticism, metaphysical mysticism, 
ecclesiastical mysticism, etc. What can we say of Christian Mysticism ? 
Mr Corbet was convinced, with many others, that the Christian 
community in becoming an “ecclesia” lost its first freshness and vigour, 
lapsed from its high estate of inspiration, which was to be through the 
lives and influence of its members a call to the world to a new way of life, 
and submitted to the domination of the world-spirit. Hence its present 
impotence, and the urge of the need for all to reconsider the foundation 
of their belief. The world-war has revealed that customs, conventions, 
orthodoxies, and doctrines, being but human expedients, cannot be funda- 
mental. The only rock on which if a man build no experiences, however 


te anes can shatter his habitation, must be the conviction that his life 


is for ever centred in God, as the only Reality, “of whom and through 
whom and to whom are all things.” The whole purpose of essential 
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Christianity, so the Christian mystic declares, is to make clear to men that 
this is so, and to disclose to them the way in which God, the living 
Creative Spirit, is ever guiding men into real knowledge. Such knowledge 
is not merely “throwing about” or “ acquaintance with,” but actual 
living union in heart and mind and will with the parental life and 
spirit that is divine. 

Such knowledge, in our author’s view, is the gift of God, acceptable to 
all who have become conscious of the need of a new insight into Reality. 
The possibility of the attainment of such immediate and sure knowledge 
depends on the value that anyone gives to spiritual intuition as being 
an integral part of the human mind or soul; the attainment depends 
on the earnestness and single-heartedness with which the intimations of 
such intuitions are trusted and followed. The mystic is intent on the 
cultivation of the intuitional or receptive element as indispensable for 
the full expression of personality. He leaves the criticism of his effort 
to the judgment of his fellows. 


The Christian world is agreed that Jesus of Nazareth is the most | 


arresting figure in eters Orthodoxy accepts this as a theory, and passes | 
on, content to have built and to preserve a mausoleum in his memory; | 
the Christian mystic remains arrested, and devotes himself to the study 
of the significance of the phenomenon. His is no static object of worship. 
As was the case with the first disciples, he is led through the attractiveness 
of the historic Jesus to the vision of the unity of life, of which every 
individual is a creation and expression, and is further fired by the 
expectancy of and self-surrender to the same Spirit of Wisdom, Power, 
and Sympathy that energised in and formed the character of his teacher, 
friend, and Lord. It is the fellowship of such experience, all too crudely 
stated, that forms the true apostolic succession, for which has been 
substituted the mechanical notion of a gift magically imparted. 

In the “vision and experience” of our author the dualism that is 
native to the ordinary understanding is transcended ; for the Life of man 
is the life of God. God is the Life of the universe, and God-in-Christ 
is the revealer and perfecter in every man of his true Being, which is called f 
the Sonship. 

Lest further attempted elucidation should obscure the “message” | 
of the book, we end with a citation from its closing words: 

“The Call has now come to Christendom to die to mechanical inter- 
pretations of the Gospel, and to rise to interpretations which are spiritual, 
inspired with redemptive power. The Call extends to all regions of 
human activity, spiritual, mental, and practical, with the assurance that 
in the clear recognition of the Divine Sonship of men, and of the Indwell- 
ing Presence in their spiritual being of the Lord and Giver of Life, men 
will find the inspiring Wisdom, Motive, and Power they require for dealing 
with the claims of religion, philosophy, and all aspects of human activity.” 

C. R, SHaw Srewarr. 


Lonpon. 





The stay, Pak Catholicism. By Rev. R. W. Peck, 
ndon: Allen & Unwin, 1918. 


Txosz who dream of a speedy union of the Anglican and Free Churches 
in this country on the basis of the Establishment and Episcopacy are 
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living in fantasy. There are the majority of Free Church men and women 
to be reckoned with. Yet the efforts on the part of some Free Church 
leaders to make explicit the Catholicity that is at the heart of Non- 
conformity indicates a will to surrender that is begotten of weariness. 
For the Free Churches are Catholic. Division is an accident. Reverence 
for the comman man, for woman, and for the little child is their very 
life-blood. The endeavour to express this Catholicity finds various expres- 
sion. The Rev. R. J. Campbell made some essays in this direction before 
vanishing into Anglicanism. The Rev. W. E. Orchard and an elect 
following plays with ritualism. Now the Oxford Movement has found 
its exponent within the Free Churches, and we are asked to capture the 
future by copying the past. 

e Rev. W. G. Peck, who is a Free Church minister, is convinced 
that the Free Churches must go on pilgrimage. The goal is not the city 
of God. The first need is to achieve a Catholicism that accepts and 
uses all the dogmas, traditions, and practices of Rome. This must needs 
be expressed apart from Rome, but its purpose is to impress both Roman 
and Anglican Catholicism that the Free Churches have a Church-conscious- 
ness, and capacity to become all that the great historical Churches have 
been. Dissent is doomed unless it ceases to be dissent. The Protestant 
Reformation was a tragedy. It has now exhausted itself by its guessin 
at truth. Rome has kept the truth, and “Catholicism is the only possible 
atmosphere in which orthodoxy can be conveyed to the twentieth century.” 
As another prophet of to-day (Mr Shakespeare), he insists that the Free 
Churches are destined to collapse—unless his panacea is accepted. It is 
surprising how much thought varies in reference to ecclesiastical matters. 
William Allingham, the friend of many who represented what was best in 
Medizvalism, could see no meaning in the Oxford Movement. ‘“ Does all 
this about Oxford and the Fathers, etc., etc., really matter?” he asks. 
Mr Peck discerns in this the revival of real religion—the river that is 
bringing refreshment to the Free Churches and the world. His is a 
surprising programme. Modernism has honeycombed the Free Churches, 
and the only remedy is a return to the dogmas kept alive by Rome. 
Some of her doctrines and theologies may need to be revised. And there 
will be need to retain the freedom of which Modernism is the expression, 
though a mistaken expression, because it denies orthodoxy. With the 
dogmas must return the old discarded theories of the priesthood, the Mass, 
confession, penance, and invocation of saints; the use of images and incense, 
cross and crucifix ; the architecture, vestments, and ritual of Rome. This 
isthe goal. It must be sought and found, or the Free Churches will perish. 
This means the revival of Medievalism. It is regarded as the same thing 
as a revival of Christianity. Mr Peck is a disciple of G. K. Chesterton. 
He imagines that when bishops were warriors and occupied the places 
of statesmen, when the Pontiff. at Rome and the occupant of the nae 
of the Holy Roman Empire kept the world spiritual, when England was 
merry and there was no dissent, nor wrong, nor disturbance—then all the 
world was a paradise. But why did the people revolt against this happy 
concurrence of events? Or if this reign of religion made revolt necessary 
and inevitable, how shall we find salvation in going back to the atmo- 
sphere and conditions of those times ? 

It is easy to criticise the Free Churches. They deserve it and need it. 
Mr Peck wants a Church that wins the natural man. Yet he is impatient 
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because there is imperfect human nature in the Free Churches. Perhaps 
he would agree with Mr Chesterton that the Free Churches are impossible. 
Their progress ends at a precipice—they provide no thoroughfare through 
the world. If this is so, to confess oe return is the only way. Mr Peck 
emphasises the fact that the Church is an organism. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to separate his aspirations from a theory of salvation by organisation. 
And salvation does not come that way. Organisation must be the 
expression of life, or it becomes non-effective. The expression of a world- 
consciousness must be by a mission to penetrate the world with the good 
news of God. Whether this of necessity goes with clerical dress, the 
revival of priestism, symbolism, the confessional, and all the other 
developments and extravagances of Catholicism, so called, is, to say the 
least, doubtful. Mr Peck is sincere. But he dreams a fond and foolish 
dream if he imagines that this way will lead far those who have tasted 
freedom. Its acceptance would mean the dissidence of dissent indeed. 
Protestantism has something to learn from Rome. Yet Rome is impos- 
sible; for Rome is not Catholic. The Church—one, holy, catholic—has 
never existed in history. It has always been an ideal. What Mark 
Rutherford says concerning the individual, is true concerning the Churches : 
“* We cannot bring ourselves into a unity. The time is yet to come when 
we shall live by a faith which is a harmony of all our faculties. A glimpse 
was caught of such a faith nineteen centuries ago in Galilee, but it has 
vanished.” It will dawn again, but not by going back to discarded bonds. 
J. C. Manrrier. 


LEIcEsTER. 





Studies in Japanese Buddhism. By August K. Reischauer.—New York 
and London: The Macmillan Company, 1919. 


Ir one could judge a nation by its religion, one would have no hesitation in 
saying that the Japanese are a topsy-turvy race; because present-day 
Buddhism is a maze in which one gets almost lost in spite of Dr Reischauer’s 
guiding thread. And this is not to decry the present book, for although 
it is a little too technical, in parts, for the general reader, nevertheless it is 
a well-written guide to the study of Japanese Buddhism from both an 
historical and a practical aspect. 

The author commences his study by an outline of the history of pre- 
Buddhist India, and then goes on to describe the birth and early life of 
Gautama, and it is not long before we are witnessing the creation and 
growth of his ethical system. It is here that Dr Reischauer formulates 
the question: Was Gautama (or Buddha) an atheist? He thinks not, 
but admits that the Buddha’s view, while it did not deny, did not take 
any great account of, the God-idea. This the author follows up with 
the remark that “the weakness of the Gautama’s religion is . . . in 
thinking that religion is possible without having some positive ideas as to 
the great problems of God, the soul and its eternal destiny.” 


He soon passes from this biography of the founder to trace for us the 
progress and transition of Buddhism through China, and thence to Japan. 
He depicts the various ways in which the original religion has been 
corrupted. All religions are of course liable to corruption; but Buddhism 
seems to have been particularly unfortunate in this respect ; indeed, some 
of the sects described by the author can hardly be called Buddhist at all. 
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Their religion is a strange mixture of Confucianism, Christianity, and 
Buddhism, with a predominating feature of ancestor-worship. As an 
instance of the corruption which Gautama’s ethical system suffered, and so 
became nothing more nor less than an ingenious ritual, the following method 
of attaining slakaennenh by sitting in meditation may be cited: “There 
are two ways of sitting: full cross-legged sitting, and half cross-legged 
sitting. According to the former way, you must put the right foot . . .” 
This is a long way from the original Buddhism, which in spite of its short- 
comings was at least a practical philosophy of life and not a meaningless 
ceremonial. 

The effect of Buddhism on Japanese art is also considered. The author 
is of opinion that the introduction of Gautama’s religion into Japan had 
a very beneficial effect upon all her arts, and partioaleal calls attention to 
the cultured verse of the Golden Age of Poetry. The chapter on the 
Ethics of Buddhism is of great interest, as is also the one containing 
extracts from the Buddhist’s scriptures ; but in the space of a short review 
one dare not commence to write on such a vast problem as that of Ethics. 

Some attempt has also been made by the author to describe the 
Japanese idea of Nirvana; but here he is working under great difficulties : 
the Japanese themselves are at variance on this subject. Some Japanese 
assert that Nirvana is a series of heavens, some that it is complete annihila- 
tion, and some that it signifies reincarnation. At any rate, it is one of 
the great questions which Gautama left open; and it is on this account 
that so many diverse opinions are held. 

The history and philosophy of the “ pessimistic religion” is a big subject 
to cover in a work of one volume; but Dr Reischauer may be said to have 
given us a very able and sympathetic study. 
Wi.u1aM Jonnson. 


NotTrincHaM. 





Evolution and the Doctrine of the Trinity. By Stewart A. M‘Dowall. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1918.—Pp. 258. 


Mer M‘Dowatz is an apologist. A Christian teacher who believes himself 
to be orthodox, he sets out to show that Christian doctrine can consist 
with the latest utterances of science and philosophy, and is, indeed, largely 
confirmed thereby. This book continues the argument of two earlier 
books—Evolution and the Need of Atonement and Evolution and Spiritual 
Life. In the former, Mr M‘Dowall proffered a demonstration that, for 
sound thought, “a teleological interpretation of the evolutionary process” 
Is a necessity : in the other, he left us with Theism and with the fascinating 
but delusive presentation of an Eternal Love which is “of necessity ex- 
ternally creative in order that it may realise its self-abnegating nature 
through other beings who may enter into and share the perfect experience.” 
In the book now before us, Mr M‘Dowall addresses himself to the doctrine 
of the Trinity. It is a book of careful thought and frank discussion, and 
gives much evidence of a philosophical equipment and capacity which 
cannot be called inadequate. But it is also a book of endless repetition 
and duplication. No doubt Mr M‘Dowall intended to make himself clear : 
he has succeeded in making himself wearisome. Moreover, intending 
clearness, he has achieved obscurity ; for his repetitions and duplications 
are not precise. When he goes over some old ground, he does not say 
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precisely what he said before. This makes his meaning very uncertain, 
and the uncertainty extends to statements that are vital and to arguments 
that are cardinal. The present reviewer has read the book carefully three 
times, and still does not feel quite sure that he has apprehended the 
writer’s meaning accurately. 

(1) The doctrine that “Eternal Love is of necessity externally 
creative” is taken from one of Mr M‘Dowall’s earlier books, but it plays 
so large a part in this book, and is so closely connected with Mr M‘Dowall’s 
account of the Incarnation, that one may be pardoned for pausing at it 
before passing on to the writer’s main thesis. 

Love is of necessity “externally” creative. If this be true, Mr 
M‘Dowall has made for himself a pre-eminent name, for even the greatest 
of misleaders, Hegel, became mythological when he faced the problem 
posed by the existence of finite particulars. But is it true? It is true if 
self-abnegation be an essential note of Love, but in that case the Triune 
God is not the Absolute. An orthodox theologian would tell us that the 
nature of the Triune God completely fulfils our conception of the Absolute. 
God, he would say, is Perfect Love, not in virtue of His relation to the 
world, but im se and per se—in the perfect communion and intercourse 
between the Three Persons in the Absolute Unity. Now, it is quite certain 
that the Love which is mutual between those Three, though wholly and 
perfectly selfless, does not involve the least self-abnegation. So, if self- 
abnegation be an indispensable note of Perfect Love, the Love which 
subsists in the Triune God is not perfect. Indeed, the argument compels 
us to say more than this, for if self-abnegation be essential in Love, the 
Love which subsists in the Triune God is not, in se, Love at all, but 
becomes Love only in and through “external” creation. Mr M‘Dowall 
agrees with this, and is willing to accept the suggestion which, of necessity, 
instantly follows: “External creation must an eternal process.” In 
that case, however, the Absolute is not the Triune God, but the Triune 
God plus the universe of finite existence. Obviously, such an Absolute 
would not be unitary, for it would involve, not one le principle of being, 
but at least two such principles—the ratio essendi of the Eternal God, and 
the ratio essendi of the coeternal but not consubstantial world. 

Mr M‘Dowall, we think, has made a mistake at the very outset. Love, 
no doubt, is always a perfectly selfless outflowing of the self, but when it 
involves self-abnegation it does so, not in virtue of its own nature, but as 
a consequence of some extrinsic limitations. Now, the extrinsic limitations 
of a thing cannot be explained by the nature of the thing. Therefore, if 
“external” creation have its ground in some divine self-abnegation, the 
explanation of it must include something other than the Divine Love, for 
Love in se is not self-abnegating, and becomes so only because of some 
constraint from without. 

If all this be true, Mr M‘Dowall’s explanation of the finite universe is 
a failure. And this failure is vital, for Mr M‘Dowall’s doctrine of creation 
is the ground and very substance of his teleology, and if this be taken 
away the splendid cosmology of his book—and it is splendid—falls to the 
ground like a house of cards, 

(2) Let us, however, place ourselves, as a reviewer must or should, at 
Mr M‘Dowall’s point of view. The world of finite particulars, then, has 
its ground—Mr M‘Dowall consistently prefers “ ground” to “ cause "—in 
the eternal creativeness of Eternal Love. The next question that arises 1s 
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this: What is God’s relation to the world of finite being? Mr M‘Dowall 
tells us that God, who is transcendent, is also immanent. But what does 
Mr M‘Dowall mean by immanence? To be quite frank, I do not know. 
Mr M‘Dowall explicitly rejects pantheism, and is perfectly sure that God’s 
relation to the world is not that of a box to its contents. Neither is he 
satisfied with the immanence of spirit in body. He prefers the immanence 
of purpose in work. This, however, does not seem to be immanence at all 
—at least not the immanence which has lately become prominent on those 
broad marches where orthodoxy lapses unconsciously into heresy. And it 
does not seem to suffice for Mr M‘Dowall’s own thought. For instance, he 
repeatedly tells us that the finite world, and whatever experience be in it, 
are God’s experience. In fact, God’s self-abnegation seems to consist 
precisely in this—in His condescension to a lower form of experience. 
This seems to mean that the experience of the Immanent God is an 
experience of existing as finite things exist. It is, however, obvious that 
an artist’s experience—even if we permit ourselves to think (fallaciously) 
that his creative purpose makes him immanent in his work—is not and 
cannot be an experience of existing as his work exists. Yet it is difficult 
not to believe that the attribution to God of a creaturely experience, and 
therefore of a creaturely mode of existence, is not an essential part and 
note of Mr M‘Dowall’s thought. For instance, he calls creation the “ first 
kenosis.” If, for an explanation of this, we turn to his account of the 
“second kenosis,” the Incarnation, we find that kenosis means an actual 
descent of the Godhead into finite existence. Indeed, Mr M‘Dowall’s 
account of the “second kenosis” seems to make the Incarnation a “con- 
version of the Godhead into flesh.” If, then, the first kenosis be also an 
entry into finite existence, the immanence of God in the world is not like 
the immanence of man in his work, and creaturely things are God, as 
pantheists say, even though God be more than the creatures. 

Mr M‘Dowall’s apologetic réle makes it worth while to note in 
— his strange conception that when the Second Person in the Trinity 

me Incarnate, He ceased to be immanent in the world in His proper 
Person. Mr M‘Dowall’s account of the Incarnation suggests that the 
kenosis of the Word at the Incarnation amounted to a stepping-down from 
the Holy Trinity, so that, after the Incarnation, only two bare witness in 
Heaven. We wonder what Mr M‘Dowall makes of St Paul’s words—“ in 
whom all things consist.” 

(3) Let us now turn to Mr M‘Dowall’s account of the Trinity. He 
begins with a “ brief” but sufficient “ résumé of the doctrine as usually held 
by the Church.” “The Christian doctrine of the Godhead is, then, that It 
is Three in One and One in Three. The One God exists in the Unity of 
perfect Love, yet there are three hypostases in Him.” These three hypostases 
are not attributes, nor aspects, nor personx (masks). “In fact,” says Mr 
M‘Dowall, “the word hypostasis has undergone many changes in the exact 
shade of its meaning. Originally it denoted simply the idea of reality. In 
Stoic philosophy it was equivalent to ovcia. At the time of the Council of 
Nicea it lay rather more than midway between mode and person, inclining 
to the latter.” This amounts to an admission that the Nicene Fathers, 
had they apprehended our modern conception of personality, would not 
have described the Three Hypostases as Three Persons, and an excellent 
modern book on the doctrine of the Trinity in the New Testament—just 
published by the eminent French Jesuit, Father Lebreton—suggests that 
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this attitude of mind continues to be characteristic of the orthodox 
tradition. Yet Mr M‘Dowall says: “I propose to use the terms hypostasis 
and person as almost interchangeable. . . . {in the modern sense a person 
is a complete self-identity, fundamentally different from all others ; conscious 
of others ; with his own peculiar experience, yet able to share the experience 
of others. . . . In this sense the Godhead is Three Persons.” Now, let it 
be granted that the last sentence is true, and that Mr M‘Dowall has 
demonstrated the truth of it,—what has he gained for orthodox apologetic 
by demonstrating a personal complexity in the Godhead which is not the 
complexity en a by the orthodox tradition? This question Mr 
M‘Dowall does not answer, nor does anything he says enable us to answer 
it for him. 

(4) But, once more, let us put ourselves at Mr M‘Dowall’s point of 
view. The Three Hypostases are personal in the modern sense of that 
word. What leads Mr M‘Dowall to say this? His analysis of Personality. 
He points us to cognition, conation, feeling—the three indispensable co- 
efficients (he thinks) in all personality whether human or divine. Now— 
this should be noted carefully—Mr M‘Dowall does not contend that the 
coexistence of these three factors constitutes a Trinity in Unity. Even if 
he did, the contention would not help him, for it could not give him more 
than a complexity in the unity of one personality, whereas the term of his 
a interest is the tri-personal form of the sole Godhead. Never- 

eless, from these three factors in personality Mr M‘Dowall does in fact 
reach the conclusion that Personality, whether in God or man, is essentially 
a unity of three Persons. How does he do this? He begins by 
— out that not one of these three coefficients in personality, as we 

now them in man, ever acts purely; each, when active, involves, to a 
greater or less degree, the two others. Therefore, says Mr M‘Dowall, 
each is a person! The three factors, taken separately, are not persons— 
they are merely coefficients in personality,—but because the three always 
act together, each is a person. There is sophistry somewhere. 

And even if there be no sophistry, it seems very hard to show that the 
alternating personalities in man—they are never coexistent, for man does 
only one thing at a time—are generically identical with the coeternal 
Persons in the Godhead. If personality be personally complex in the way 
for which Mr M‘Dowall contends, the structure of it is not the structure of 
the Divine Trinity. What, then, has Mr M‘Dowall gained by his long 
argument ? Artuor Boutwoop. 
Lonpon. 





Obiter Scripta. By Frederic Harrison.—London : 
Chapman & Hall, 1919. 


In a letter of December 1917 Mr Frederic Harrison wrote: “In January 
1918 the Fortnightly Review will have a miscellaneous article of mine on 
the Situation, the Future, Books, and Men. I have been a contributor 
to the Fortnightly Review from its first number, May 1865, i.e. for fifty- 
three years. And my first important article— Westminster Review—‘ Neo- 
Christianity, a name I invented, was in 1860.” 

The articles contributed by Mr Harrison to the Fortnightly Review 
during 1918 are now included in the volume Obiter Scripta. This 
collection of miscellanies cannot but prove attractive to ers of the 
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Hibbert Journal, for it provides plenty of wise comment on Religion, 
Theology, and Philosophy. To begin with Religion. Here are a few 
extracts from Mr Harrison’s letters, which will represent his prevailing 
attitude under this head. Many years ago he wrote : “ The Theologian’s 
dreams of future life are to me as inhuman as they are irrational. Listen 
not to the voice of the tempter who is Satan, not Christ.” And in another 
letter: “They will say I am Papa ipso papalior. ‘The incident at end 
was a speech of Sir J. Knowles to Cuntieal Meanie at a big Catholic 
reception. The Prelates shuddered. I smiled deprecating assent. We 
are the true Catholics. God and Heaven are the dreams of sectaries, 
not of Catholics.” And this more recently: “If ‘something higher,’ 
‘invisible things,’ the Platonic ‘empyrean’ is your own state of mind, 
you should study my article on The Unseen in the Positivist Review for 
March. As I say, it is ‘Christian Agnosticism.’ They say, ‘ the invisible,” 
because they are timid sceptics, and disbelieve the creeds—but are afraid 
to say so.” 

Be it noted, however, that in the letter from which the last of these 
quotations was taken we come upon the “religious” reservation D.V. 
That is to say (and his letters generally attest the fact), the author’s 
looks are not always “downward bent”; sometimes at least, if I may quote 
Milton again, they are “ looks commercing with the skies.” For example, 
in a letter of November 1918, referring to his volume On Society, he 
writes: “'The book is deeply Christian, and biblical in a modernist sense.” 
And the following occurs in Obiter Scripta. Dealing with the Religio 
Grammatici of Professor Gilbert Murray, he objects to the author's 
definition of religion as that which offers man an escape from the prison 
of the present, a means of salvation from the terror to come, or deliverance 
from the body. And he adds: “I believe that a fanatical Calvinist can 
talk like this, that his religion is the contemplation of the glory of Heaven 
and fear of the horrors of Hell. But, surely, all modern and rational ideas 
of religion mean the faith and the resolution to do one’s work in the world 
in accordance with the moral and spiritual purposes of a righteous life, 
and in continuous communion of soul with those of a like mind who are 
working out their duty in the eye and with the help of Providence.” 

Now, the word Providence in the above, with its capital letter, seems 
to admit that religion neither begins nor ends with that Humanity which 
the author is popularly supposed to have exalted to the position of Deity. 
Again, on another page of Obiter Scripta he writes: “ Plunge deep into 
other-world mysteries, ye men of science, in defiance of data, logic and 
demonstration. Imagination has no need of facts.” But facts, we must 
add, have need of imagination; and in one of his letters Mr Harrison 
assures us that “ the one thing that /ives on is the higher literature”; and 
in another he confesses that in “these cruel times ” he has one resource, 
he “can still read and enjoy great poetry.” Perilous indeed, we may add, 
are facts without imagination; they are not only a danger, they are also 
an evil. Even in the twentieth century we cannot live on fact alone; but 
we can look at facts till we forget to look beyond them, till like Tennyson’s 
‘man of science ” we have / 


“ An eye well-practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor”’ ; 


and we have all heard of the fact-worshipper who would “ botanise upon 
his mother’s grave”; to whom 
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‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 
Dicotyledon was to him, 
’*T was this—and nothing more !” 


and with that we are accustomed to contrast the higher philosophic mind 
(in which category I place Frederic Harrison): 


“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears ” ; 


and equally well known is that other attitude of the seeker after truth, 
who strives to “look through Nature up to Nature’s God.” 

We must not therefore take Mr Harrison too seriously when he writes : 
‘“‘T have been reading Plato; what mystical stuff it is”; nor when in one of 
his published works he asserts: “The Earth is a fact. The World is a fact. 
Humanity is a fact. Together they include all the facts of which we have 
scientific evidence, things about which no rational person doubts or disputes.” 
For what, let us now ask, are the facts about facts? If. facts are stubborn 
things, it is chiefly because we cannot be sure of them. All physical questions 
have metaphysical issues, and where fact finishes, other and grander truths 
may begin. “There is grandeur in this view of nature,” said Darwin 
himself, as he recognised the further evolution of ideal from real. But again, 
what is real? Huxley, I believe, was of opinion that all we can be sure of 
is the fact of consciousness or thought, but that the thoughts themselves 
are probably fallacious. It would be but a step from this to add that if 
our thoughts are probably fallacious, the thought that we are thinking 
may itself be fallacious : 


** And ’tis your I Am’s crowning act 
To stutter J am not.” 


No, nothing really firm has been come to as yet, not even by the 


pragmatist 
“Who plants his footstep on the seeming fact 
And knows his tree by the fruit, careless, I think, 
To moralise the soil or search the root 
Or grasp the vanishing flower.” 


For there is a use beyond utility, and the emotion aroused by a flower is 
finer and nobler than the senses that batten on the fruit. With a purpose 
something like this a modern thinker puts to us the question: “ May it 
not be only for the sake of the dreams that visit it, that the world of 
reality has any value for us?” What then remains? Neither dogmatic 
assertion nor dogmatic denial, but an open mind. “There is a supersti- 
tion,” says Bacon, “in avoiding superstition”; if the man of fact should 
challenge us with his dictum : Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit prius in 
sensu, there is no reason whatever why we should not take up the chatienge 
by merely reversing the — as thus: Nihil est in sensu quod non 
fuerit prius in intellectu. From this it is but a step further to conclude 
that until the case has been clearly made out for an arrogant pessimism, 
eacr: man has a right to a reverent optimism—such as is not infrequently 
refleced even in the pages of the author before us: “An immense 
regeneration of soul in mankind as a whole—a new world, moral, spiritual, 
and intellectual. . . . I take a back seat, and look on at the glorious new 
world that opens.” 
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On the great scale, at any rate, there is room for this reverent optimism, 
“for all is balanced in the Infinite Sun.” On the other hand, we still 
see through a glass darkly ; we must still view the impartial whole with a 

tial eye; and many of us will be disposed to share Mr Harrison’s 
Foubts shout the future. Altogether, his forecast is a somewhat gloomy 
one. Under the head of social ethics, for example, he writes to me in 
a recent letter: “I have no faith in labour, which is tending to Bolshevism.” 
Here is struck the keynote of the many sane and eloquent passages on 
sociology that are to be found in these Obiter Scripta: ‘ We are in the 
mid-stream of Democracy, as a kind of national path . .. governments... 
are swept away day after day by small local class insurrections. Why so? 
Because any sort of concentration of authority, national or governmental, 
offends the democratic genius. It portends and looks like tyranny. Any 
collective authority violates the law of equality—sacred equality! .. . 
The futilities of this assumption were never more pernicious than in the 

resent crisis . . . in a revolutionary epoch, such as that which has now 
Droken in upon our civilisation, the very basis of parliamentary govern- 
ment has been undermined.” ‘The danger is not altogether new ; we have 
always had in our midst the element of “ wild hearts and feeble wings that 
every sophister can lime”; nor altogether new is the remedy proposed by 
the author of Obiter Scripta, for the poet I have just been quoting thus 
continues : 
“ Neither hide the ray 
From those, not blind, who wait for day 
Tho’ sitting girt with doubtful light.” 


But Mr Harrison’s remedy of moral and spiritual education dates back 


half a century ; it begins, indeed, with the very foundation of Positivisw ; 

as he says to me in a recent letter: “I have wondered why the critics . . . 

did not notice how much higher and more —— is our moral Socialism 
w 


than is the immoral grub called Socialism, of which the prophets are Lenin 
and Trotsky.”. And on p. 55 of the present volume he writes: “Nor 
is he (Mr Mallock) at all hostile to the merits and promises of a true 
and noble Socialism as he would understand it. All he asks is that the 
Utopia of a new and social industry must be preceded by a ~ improve- 
ment in our education and culture, and by a reformation of morality, 
thought, and religion. I come to this from a different point of view 
from that of Mr Mallock; but I find him in agreement with much that 
I have taught for forty years. In my book Order and Progress, 1875 
and 1917, I showed the fallacy of any ‘ pure ’—i.e, abstract—Democracy 
being even possible, much less desirable.” And the passage that 
follows contains the noble words which were quoted above: “In my 
Moral and Religious Socialism (1891), now re-issued in my National and 
Social Problems (1908), I urged that the re-organisation of society, in the 
interest of the masses of manual workers, could be brought about only 
after an immense regeneration of soul in mankind as a whole—a new vin 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual.” 

Education, by all means; but we must see to it that the education 
is of the right kind, a growing 


“ Not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 
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Under this head Mr Harrison puts Germany before us as an object-_ 
lesson: “They are themselves the living perverters of truth, the authorised | 
distorters of reason. I once tried to get my old friend Professor Brentano” 
to see the gulf into which Professortum was plunging their pupils. Alas! 
he only wondered that one whom he had known on the side of justice } 
to the weak and the oppressed could have so fallen from grace as to doubt | 
the justice of German claims. No! The whole intellectual system of © 
German education has been so bewitched by subtlety and self-conceit that — 
nothing can unteach them but such a lesson as the Russian imperialism has | 
brought on itself and its people.” 
I am not sure that I agree with Mr Harrison where he argues that | 
to teach patriotism is the first essential of education: ‘Other great | 
nations do this. The religious teaching of Germans is—Germany! In 
French schools they teach French history. We have seen what ‘ France’ 
means to every French man and woman; their training in patriotism is 
hardly less than that of the German, and it has not been so deeply 
perverted. In the United States the Republic is the basis of school 
education. . . . In our school system, Country is a blank page between 
the Catechism and the Multiplication Table.” To this I would reply 
that the latent patriotism which springs into a dauntless and deathless 
existence when our people are threatened by a common danger wants 
no teaching; nor does the love of fatherland in Britons who have left 
the parent shore ; it is the patriotism of peace that is lacking amongst us, 
and for this we might invent some better term. Should it be—at a | 
venture—Commonwelfarism? And further: such a term suggests a virtue | 
that only begins at home, and does not end until “each shall find his 
own in all men’s good.” And if that consummation is still in a distant 
future, let us nevertheless—in the words of the same noble poet—“ dream | 
our dream to-day.” But from this dream we are rudely awakened, if we | 
listen to Mr Harrison’s latest on the “situation” and the “future.” } 
I will quote from recent letters: “I have a feeling that it may be the last , 
I may ever see of the sea, and of old England [p.v.], soon to be sub- 
merged in Bolshevist chaos.” ‘A retreat in which one can cease to think 
of the ever-deepening clouds of confusion, ruin, madness, and even blood, | 
which hang over our doomed England—now plunging into its vortex of 
arrogance and folly. Finis Britannic.” Morton Luce. 


WeEsTOoN-sUPER- Mare. 














